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PREFACE. 

BY N. P. WILUS. 



The book which follows, requires little w no introduction. 
It tells its own story, and tells it well. The interest in it, 
which induces the writer of this pie&ce to be its usher to 
the public, is simply that of his baviog chanced to be among 
the first appreciators of the author's talent — an appreciation 
that has since been so more than juati&ed, that the writer is 
proud to call the author of this book his friend, and bespeak 
attention to the peculiar energies he has displayed in travel 
and authorship. Mr. Taylor's poetical productions while he 
was still a printer's ap[H%ntice, made a strong impression on 
the writer's mind, and he gave them their due of praise ac- 
cordingly in the newspaper of which he was then E^tor. 
Some correspondence ensued, and other fine pieces of writ- 
ing strengthened the admiration thus awakened, and when 
the young poet-mechanic came to the city, and modestly an- 
nounced the bold determination of visiting foreign lands — 
with means, if they could be got, but with reliance on 
manual labor if they could not — the writer, understanding 
the man, and seeing how capable he was of carrying out 
his maoly and enthusiastic scheme, and that it would work 
uncorruptingly for the improvement of his mind and cha- 
racter, counselled him to go. He went — his book tells how 
■uooMifully for all hie purposes. He has returned, after two 
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years' absence, with large knowledge of the world, of men 
and of mannere, with a pure, invigorated and healthy mind, 
having passed all this time ahroad, and seen and accomplished 
more than most travelers, a^ the cost of only $500, and this 
sum earned on the road. This, in the writer's opinion, is 
a fine instance of character and energy. The book, which 
records the difficulties and stru^les of a printer's apprentice 
acliieving this, must be interesting to Americans. The pride 
of the country is in its self-made men. 

What Mr. Taylor is, or what he is yet to become, can- 
not well be touched upon here, but that it will yet be written, 
and on a bright page, is, of course, his own confident hope 
and the writer's confident expectation. The book, which is 
the record of his pr<^ress thus far, is now cordially com- 
mended to the public, and it will be read, perhaps, more 
understandiogly after a perusal of the following outline 
sketch of the difficulties the author had to contend with — a 
letter written in reply to a note from the writer asking for 
some of the particulars of bis start and progress : 

To. Mr. Wiilis,— 

My dear Sir: — 
Nearly three years ago (in the beginning of 1844) the 
time for accomplishing my long cherished desire of visiting 
Europe, seemed to arrive. A cousin, who had long intended 
going abroad, was to leave in a few months, and although I 
was then surrounded by the most unfavorable circumstances, 
I determined to accompany him, at whatever hazard. I had 
still two years of my apprenticeship to serve out; I was en- 
tirely without means, and my pr<^ect was slrongly opposed 
by my friends, as something too visi(mary to be practicable. 
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PREPACK tU 

A short lime before, Mr. Griawold advised me to pub- 
lish a small volume of youthful effusions, a few of which 
had appeared in Giaham's Magazine, which he then edited ; 
the idea struck me, that by so doing, I might, if they should 
be favorably noticed, obtain a newspaper correspondence 
which would enable me to make the start. 

The volume was published ; a sufficient number was sold 
among my friends to defray all expenses, and it was chari- 
tably noticed by the Philadelphia press. Some literary 
friends, to whom 1 confided my design, promised to aid me 
with their influence. Trusting to this, I made arrangements 
for leaving the printing-office, which I succeeded in doing, 
by making a certain compensation for the remainder of my 
time. I was now fully confident of success, feeling satisfied, 
that a strong will would always make itself a way. After 
many applications to different editors and as many disap- 
pointments, I finally succeeded, about two weeks before our 
departure, in making a partial engagement. Mr. Chandler 
of the Uiuted States Gazette and Mr. Patterson of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, paid me fifty dollars, each, in advance for 
twelve letters, to be sent from Europe, with the probability 
of accepting more, if these should be satisfactory. This, 
with a sum which I received from Mr. Graham for poems 
published in his Magazine, put me in posseasion of about a 
hundred and forty dollars, with which I determined to start, 
trusting to future remuneration for letters, or if that should 
fail, to my skill as a competitor, for I supposed I could at 
the worst, work my way through Europe, like the German 
hand weiker. Thus, with another companion, we left 
home, an enthusiastic and hopeful trio. 

I need not trace our wanderings at length. After eight 
months of suspense, during which time my small means were 
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anUiely ezhauBted, I received a letter tnaa Sir. PMtATBoa, 
cmUnuing the engt^ement for the remaiDder of my stay, 
with a remittaDce of one hundred dollars from himself nod 
Mr. Graham. Other remittances, received from time to time, 
enabled me to stay abroad two years, during which I tra- 
veled on foot upwards of three thousand miles in Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy and France. I was obl^ed, however, (o 
use the strictest economy — to live on pilgrim fare, and do 
penance in rain and cold. My means several tunes entirely 
^ed ; but I waa always relieved from serious difficulty 
through unlooked-for friends, or some unexpected turn of 
fortune. At Rome, owing to the expenses and embarrass- 
mentB of traveling in Italy, I was obliged to give up my 
original design of proceeding on foot to Naples and across 
the peninsula to Otranto, sailing thence to Corfu and making 
a pedestrian journey through Albania and Greece. But the 
main object of my pilgrimage is accomplished ; I visited the 
principal places of interest in Europe, enjoyed her grandest 
scenery and the marvels of ancient and modem art, became 
familiar with other languages, other customs and other in- 
stitutiwiB, and returned home, after two years' absence, wil- 
ling now, with satisfied curiosity, to resume life in America. 

Yours, most sinceiely, 

J. Bay ABB Taylor. 
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VIEWS A.FOOT. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE TOY AGE. 



Ak enthusiastic desire of visiting the Old World haunted me 
from early childhood. I cherished a presentiment, amoui\_ting 
almost to belief, thai I should one day behold the scenes, among 
which my fancy had so long wandered. The want of means 
was for a time a serious check to my anticipations ; but 1 could 
not content myself to wait until I had slowly accumulated so 
largo a sum as tourists usually spend on their travels. It seemed 
to me that a more humble method of seeing the world would 
place within the power of almost every one, what has hitherto 
been deemed the privilege of the wealthy few. Such a journey, 
too, offered advantages for becoming acquainted with people as 
well as places — for observing more intimately, the effect of gov- 
ernment and education, and more than all, for the study of hu- 
man nature, in every condition of life. At length I became pos- 
sessed of a small sum, to be earned by letters descriptive of things 
abroad, and on the 1st of July, 1844, set sail for Liverpool, with 
a relative and friend, whose circumstances were somewhat simi- 
lar to mine. How far the success of the experiment and the ob- 
ject of our long pilgrimage were attained, these pages will sbow, 

LAND AND SEA. 
There are springs that rise In the greenwood's heart, 

VHiere its letify glooms are osst, 
And the branches droop In the aolemo air, 

Dnstirred b/ the sweeping blast 
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There are hilli t]i*t lie in the Doontide ola, 

On the lap of the quiet eturth ; 
And, oromi'd irith gold by the ripened grain, 
SiirTtnukd D17 pUce of birth. 

Dearer are tjiese to my pining heart, 

Than the beaut; of the deep, 
When the moonlight Itlia in a belt of gold 

On the iraTcs that hesTO in sleep. 
The rustling talk of the clustered leaTn 

That shade a well-known door, 
Is sweeter for than the booming sound 

Of Qie bresMng waye before. 

When night on the ocean sinks calmly down, 

I climb the Teasel's prow, 
Where the foam-wreath glows with it« phosphor ligh^ 

Like a orown on » sea-nymph's brow. 
AboTe,.throagh (he lattice of rope and spar, 

The stars in their beaat; bum i 
And the spirit longs to ride their lieams, 

And back to the lored return. 

They say that the Bouiet is brighter far 
When it sinks behind the sea ; 

That the stars shine out with a lofler fire- 
Not thus they seem to me. 

Dearer the flush of the crimson west 
Through trees that my childhood knew, 

When the star of loTe, with its eilTer lamp, 
Lighta the homes of the tried and true t 

Could one live on the sense of beauty alone, exempt from the 
necessily of " oreature comforts," a sea-voyage would be delight- 
ful. To the landsmftn there is sublimity in the wild and ever- 
varied forms of the ocean ; they fill his mind with living images 
of a glory he had only dreamed of before. But we would have 
been willing to forego all this and get back the comforts of the 
shore. At New York we took passage in the second cabin of 
the Oxford, which, as usual in Ihe Liverpool packets, consisted 
of a small space omid-shipB, fitted up with lough, temporary 
berths. The communication with the deck is by an open batch- 
way, which in stomu ia clraed down. As the pawengsrs in this 
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THE ATLANTIC. 3 

cabin furnish their own provisions, we made ourselves acquainted 
with the contents of certain storehouses oa Pine St. wharf, and 
purchased a large box of provisions, which was stowed away under 
our narrow berth. The cook, for a small compensation, took on 
himself the charge of preparing them, and we made ourselves as 
comfortable as the close, dark dwelling would admit. 

As we approached the Banks of Newfoundland, a gale arose, 
which for two days and nights carried us on, careering Mazeppa- 
like, up hill and down. The sea looked truly magnificeat, al- 
though the sailors told us it was nothing at all in comparison witli 
the storms of winter. But we were not permitted to pass the 
Banks, without experiencingone of the calms, for which that neigh- 
borhood is noted. For three days we lay almost motionless on the 
glassy water, sometimes surrounded by large flocks of sea-gulls. 
The weed brought by the gulf stream, floated around — some 
branches we fished up, were full of beautiful little shells. Ouce 
B large school of black-fish came around the vessel, and the car- 
penter climbed down on the fore-chains, with a harpoon to strike 
one. Scarcely had he taken his position, when they all darted 
off in a straight line, through the water, and were soon out of 
sight. He said they smelt the harpoon. 

We congratulated ourselves on having reached the Banks in 
seven days, as it is considered the longest third-part of the pas- 
sage. But the hopes of reaching Liverpool in twenty days, were 
soon overthrown. A succession of southerly winds drove the 
vessel as far north as lat. 55 deg., without bringing us much nearer 
our destination. It was extremely cold, for we were but five de- 
grees south of the latitude of Greenland, and the long northern 
twilights came on. The last glow of the evening twilight had 
scarcely faded, before the first glimmering of dawn appeared. I 
found it extremely easy to read, at 10 P. M,, on the deck. 

We had much diversion on board from a^ompany of Iowa In- 
dians, under the celebrated chief " White Cloud," who are on a 
visit to England. They are truly a wild enough looking com. 
pany, and helped not a little to relieve the tedium of the possage. 
The chief was a very grave and dignified person, but some of 
the braves were merry enough. One day we had a war-dance 
on deck, which was a roost ludicrous scene. The chief and two 
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4 VIEWS A-FOOT. 

braves sat upon the deck, beating violently a small drum and howl- 
ing forth their war-song, while the others in full dress, paiiited in 
a grotesque style, leaped about, brandishing tomahawks and 
spears, and terminating each dance with a terrific yell.- Some 
of the men are very fiac-looking, but the squaws ore all ugly. 
They occupied part of the second cabin, separated only by a 
board partition from our room. This proximity was any thing 
but agreeable. They kept us awake more than half the night, 
by singing and howling in the most dolorous manner, with the 
accompaniment of slapping their hands violently on their bare 
breasts. We tried an opposition, and a young German student, 
who was returning home after two years' travel in America, 
made our room ring with the chorus from Der Frciscbutz — but 
in vain. They would howl and beat their breasts, and the pap- 
poose leouH squall. Any loss of temper is therefore not to bo 
wondered at, when I stale that I could scarcely turn in my berth, 
much less sfietch myself out ; my cramped limbs alone drove 
offhalf the night's slumber. 

It was a pleasure, at least, to gaze on their strong athletic 
frames. Their massive chests and powerful limbs put to shame 
our dwindled proportions. One old man, in particular, who 
seemed the patriarch of the band, used to stand for hours on the 
quarter deck, sublime and motionless as a statue of Jupiter. An 
interesting incident occurred during the calm of which I spoke. 
They began to be fearful we were doomed to remain there for- 
ever, unless the spirits were invoked for a favorable wind. Ac- 
cordingly the prophet lit his pipe and smoked with great delib- 
eration, muttering all the while in a low voice. Then, having 
obtained a bottle of beer from the captain, he poured it solemnly 
over the stern of the vessel into the sea. There were some indi- 
cations of wind at the time, and accordingly the next morning 
we had a fine breez*, which the lowas attributed solely to the 
Prophet's incantation and Eolus' love of beer. 

Afler a succession of calms and adverse winds, on the 25th 
we were oiT the Hebrides, and though not within sight of land, 
the southern winds came to us strongly freighted with the " mea- 
dow freshness" of the Irish bogs, so we could at least smell it. 
That day the wind became more favorable, and the next morning 
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FIRST SIGHT OP LAND 9 

we were all roused out of our bertha by sunrise, at the long 
wiahed-for cry of " land !" Just under the golden flood of light 
that streamed through the moming clouds, lay alar-off and indis- 
tinct the crags of an island, with the top of a light-house visible 
at one extremity. To the south of it, and barely distinguishable, 
so completely was it Mended in hue with the veiling cloud, 
loomed up a lofly mauntain. 1 shall never forget the sight I As 
wo drew nearer, the dim and soft outline it first wore, was broken 
into a range of craga, with lolly precipices jutting out to the sea, 
and sloping off inland. The white wall of the light-house shone 
in the morning's light, and the foam of the breakers dashed up at 
the foot of the airy cliffs. It was worth all the troubles of a long 
voyage, to feel the glorious excitement which this herald of new 
scenes and new adventures created. The light-bouse was on 
Tory Island, on the north-western coast of Ireland, The Cap- 
tain decided on taking the North Channel, for, although rarely 
done, it was in our case nearer, and is certainly more interesting 
than the usual route. 

We passed the Island of Ennistrahul, near the entrance of 
Londonderry harbor, and at sunset saw in the distance the isl- 
ands of Islay and Jura, off the Scottish coast. Next morning we 
were close to the promontory of Fairhead, a bold, precipitous head- 
land, like some of the Palisades on the Hudson ; the highlands of 
the Mull ofCantirewere onjhe opposite side of the Channel, and 
the wind being ahead, we lacked from shore to shore, running so 
near the Irish coast, that we could see the little thatched huts, 
stacks of peat, and even rows of potatoes in the fields. It was a 
panorama : the view extended for miles inland, and the fields of 
dilTerent colored grain were spread out before us, a brilliant mo- 
saic. Towards evening we passed Ailsa Crag, the sea-bird's 
home, within sight, though about twenty miles distant. 

On Sunday, the 28th, we passed the lofty headland of the Mull 
of Galloway and entered the Irish Sea. Here there was an 004^ 
currence of an impressive nature, A woman, belonging to the 
steerage, who had been ill the whole passage, died the morning 
before. She appeared to be of a very avaricious disposition, 
though this might indeed have been the resullof self-denial, prac- 
tised through filial afiection. In the morning she was speechless. 
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and while they were eodeaToring to persuade her to give up her 
keys to the captain, died. la her podcet were fitund two parcels, 
coDtainiag forty soTereigua, sewed up with the most miserly care. 
It was ascertained she had a widowed mother in the north of 
Ireland, and judging her money tmuld be better applied than tr> 
paying for a funeral on shore, the captain gave orders for com- 
mitting the body to the waves. It rained drearily as her corpse, 
covered with starred bunting, was held at the gangway while the 
captain read the funeral service ; then one plunge was beard, and 
a whits object flashed up through the dark waters, as the ship 

In the afiemoou we passed the Isle of Man, having a beautiful 
view of the Calf, with a white stream tumbling down the hwka 
into the sea ; and at night saw the sun set behind the mountains 
of Wales. About midnigbt, the pilot came on board, and soon 
after sunrise I saw the distant spires of Liverpool. The Welsh 
coast was studded with windmills, all in motion, and the harbor 
spotted with buoys, bells and floating lights. How delightful it 
was to behold the green trees on the banks of the Mersey, and to 
know that in a few hours we should be on land I About 11 
o'clock we came to anchor in the channel of the Mersey, near the 
docks, and after much noise, bustle and confusion, were trans- 
ferred, with our baggage, to a small steamboat, giving a parting 
cheer to the lowas, who remained oi» board. On landing, I stood 
a moment to observe the scene. The baggage-wagons, drawn by 
horses, mules and donkeys, were extraordinary ; men were going 
about crying "the celebrated Tralontm gingerbread.'" which 
they carried In boskets; and a boy in the University dress, with 
long blue gown and yellow knee-breeches, was running to the 
wharf to look at the Indians. 

At last the carts were all loaded, the word was given to start, 
and then, what a scene ensued ! Away went the mules, the 
Jtiorses and the donkeys ; away ran men and women and children, 
carrying chairs and trunks, and boxes and bedding. The wind 
was blowing, and the dust whirled up as they dashed helter- 
skelter through the gale and started off on a hot race, down the 
dock to the depot. Two wagons came together, one of which 
was overturned, scattering the broken boxes of a Scotch ftmily 
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over the parement ; but while the poor womao wna crying over 
her loss, the tide swept on, scarcely taking time to glan^ce at the 
miahap. 

Our luggage waa " passed" with little trouble ; the officer 
merely opening the truaks and pressing his hands on the top. 
Even some American reprints of English works which coy com. 
panion carried, and feared would be taken from him, were passed 
over without a word. I was agreeably surprised at this, aa from 
the accounts of some travellers, I had been led to fear horrible 
things of custom-houses. This over, we took a stroll about the 
city. I waa first struck by seeing so many people walking in the 
middle of the streets, and so many gentlemen going about with 
pinks stuck in their button-holes. Then, the houses being all 
built of brown granite or daric brick, gives the town a sombre 
appearance, which the sunshine (when there is any) cannot dis- 
pel. Of Liverpool we saw little. Before the twilight had wholly 
faded, we were again toasuig on the lough waves of the Irish 
Sea. 
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CHAPTER II. 



L DAY IN IKEUND. 



On calling at the steamboat office in Liverpool, to take passage 
to Port Rush, we found that the fare in the fore cabin was but two 
flbillings and a half, while in the chief cabin it was six times aa 
much. As I had started to make the tour of all Europe with a 
sum little higher than is sometimes given for the mere passage to 
and fro, there was no alternative — the twenty-four hours' discom- 
fort could be more easily endured than the expense, and as I 
expected to encotrnter many hardships, it was best to make a 
beginning. I had crossed the ocean with tolerable comfort for 
twenty-four dollars, and was determined to try whether England, 
where t .had been told it was almost Impoaaible to breathe without 
expense, might not also be seen by one of limited means. 

The fore cabin was merely a bare room, with a bench along 
one side, which was occupied by half a dozen Irishmen in knee- 
breeches and heavy bragans. As we passed out of the Clarence 
Dock at 10 P. M., I went below and managed to gel a seat on one 
end of the bench, where I spent the night in sleepless misery. 
The Irish bestowed themselves about the floor as they best could, 
ibr there was no light, and very soon the Morphean deepness of 
their breathing gave token of blissful unconsciousness. 

The next morning was misty and rainy, but I preferred walk- 
ing the deck and drying myself occasionally beside the chimney, 
to sitting in the dismal room below. We passed tho Isle of Man, 
and through the whole' forenoon were tossed about very disagree. 
ahly in the North Channel. In the afternoon we stopped at Lame, 
a litile antiquated village, not far from Belfast, at ihc head of a 
croolied arm of the sea. There is an old ivy-grown tower near, 
and high green mountains rise up around. After leaving it, we 
had a beautiful panoramic view of the northern coast. Many of 
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the precipices are of the same formalion as the Causeway ; Fair- 
head, a promontory of this kind, is grand in the extreme. The 
perpendicular face of fluted rock is about three hundred feet in 
height, ajid toweriDg up sublimely from the water, weraed almost 
to overhang our heads. 

My companion compared it to Niagara Falls petrified ; and I 
think the simile very striking. It is like a cataract falling in 
huge waves, in some places leaping out from a projecting rock, 
in others descending in an unbroken sheet. 

We passed the Giant's Causeway after dark, and about eleven 
o'clock reached the harbor of Port Rush, where, after stumbling 
up a strange old street, in the dark, we found a little inn, and 
soon forgot the Irish Coast and everything else. 

In the morning when we arose it was raining, with little pros- 
pect of fair weather, but having expected nothing better, we set 
out on foot for the Causeway. The rain, however, soon came 
down in torrents, and we were obliged to take shelter in a cabin 
by the rood-side. The whole house consisted of one room, with 
baro walls and roof, and earthen floor, while a window of three 
or four panes supplied the light. A fire of peat was burning oa 
the hearth, and Iheir break&st, of potatoes alone, stood <hi (he 
{able. The occupants received us ivith rude but genuine hospi- 
tality, giving us the only seats in the room to sit upon ; except a 
rickety bedstead that stood in one comer and a small table, 
there was no oth^r furniture in the bouse. The man appeared 
rather intelligent, and although he complained of the hardness 
of their lot, had no sympathy with O'Connell or the Repeal 
movement. 

We left this, miserable hut, as soon as it ceased raining— and, 
though there were many cabins along the road, few were belter 
than this. At length, after passing the walls of an old church, 
in the midst of older tombs, we saw the roofless towers of Dun- 
luce Castle, on the sea-shore. It stands on an isolated rock, 
rising perpendicularly two hundred feet above the sea, and con- 
nected with the olifls of the mainland by a narrow arch of ma- 
■ scmry. On the summit of the cliffi were the remains of the 
buildings where the ancient lords kept their vassals. An old 
man, who takes oare of it for Lord Antrim, on whose pn^rty 
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it ia situated, showed us the way down lo the castle. We walked 
across the narrow arch, entered Ihe ruined hall, and looked down 
on the roaring sea below. It still rained, the wind swept furi- 
ously through the decaying arches of the banqueting hall and 
waved the long grass on the desolate battlements. Far below, 
the sea foamed white on the breakers and sent up an unceasing 
boom. It WHS the most mournful and desolate picture I ever 
beheld. There were some low dungeons yet entire, and rude 
stairways, where, by stooping down, I could ascend nearly to the 
top of one of the towers, and look out oa the wild scenery of 
the coast. 

Going back, I found a way down the clifF, to the moulh of a 
cavern in the rock, which extends under the whole casde to ihe 
sea. Sliding down a heap of sand and stones, I stood under an 
arch eighty feet high ; in front the breakers dashed into the en- 
trance, flinging the spray half-way lo the roof, while the sound 
rang up through the arches like thunder. It seemed to me the 
haunt of the old Norsemen's sea-gods ! 

We left the road near Duuluce and walked along the smooth 
beach to the cliffs that surround the Causeway. Here we ob- 
tained a guide, and descended to one of the caves which can be 
entered from the shore. Opposite the entrance a bare rock called 
Sea Gull Isle, rises out of the sea like a church steeple. The roof 
at first was low, but we shortly came to a branch that opened on 
the sea, where the arch was forty-six feet in height. The break- 
ers dashed for into the cave, and flocks of sea-birds circled round 
its mouth. The sound of a gun was like a dcafenit)g peal 
of thunder, crashing from arch to arch till it rolled out of the 
cavern. 

On the top of the hill a splendid hotel is erected for visitors 
to the Causeway ; after passing this we descended to the base of 
the cliffi, which are here upwards of four hundred feet high, and 
soon began to find, in the columnar formation of the rocks, indi- 
cations of our approach. The guide pointed out some columns 
which appeared to have been melted and run together, from 
which Sir Humphrey Davy attributed the formation of the Cause- 
way to the action of fire. Near this is the .Giant's Well, a spring 
of the purest water, the bottom formed by thiee perfect hextt- 
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goDs, and the sides of regular columns. One of us observiag 
that no giant had ever drunk from it, the old man answered— 
" Perhaps not : but it was made by a giant — God Almighty !" 

From the well, the Causeway comnienceG — a mass of columnSf 
from triangular to odBgonal, lying in compact forms, and extend- 
ing into the sea. I was somewhat disappointed at first, having 
supposed the Causeway to be of great height, but I found the 
Giant's Loom, which is the highest part of it, to be but about 
fifty feet from the water. The singular appearance of the 
columns and the many strange forms which they assume, ren> 
der it nevertheless, an object of the greatest interest. Walking 
out on the rocks we came to the Ladies' Chair, the seat, back, 
sides and footstool, being all regularly formed by the broken 
columns. The guide said that any lady who would take three 
drinks from the Giant's Well, then sit in this chair and think 
of any gentleman for whom she had a preference, would be mar- 
ried before a twelvemonth. 1 asked him if it would answer as 
well for gentlemen, for by a wonderful eoincidence we had each 
drank three times at the well ! He said it would, and thought 
he was confirming his statement. 

A cluster of columns about half-way up the clifi' is called the 
Giant's Organ — from its very striking resemblance to that instru- 
ment, and a single rock, worn by the waves into the shape of a 
rude seat, is his chair. A mile or two further along the coast, 
two cliffs project from the range, leaving a vast semicircular 
apace between, which, from its resemblance to the old Roman 
theatres, was appropriated for that purpose by the Giant. Half- 
way down the crags are two or three pinnacles of rock, called 
the Chimneys, and the stumps of several others can he seen, 
which, it is said, were shot off by a vessel belonging to the Span- 
ish Armada, in mistake for the towers of Dimluce Castle. The 
vessel was afterwards wrecked in the bay below, which has ever 
since been called Spanbh Bay, and in calm weather the wreck 
may be still seen. Many of the columns of the Causeway have 
been carried off and sold as pillars for mantels — and though a 
notice is put up threatening any one with the rigor of the law, 
depredations are occasionally made. 

Returning, we left the road at Dunluce, and took a path whioh 
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led along the eunrunit of the clifTs. The twilight waa gathering, 
and the wind blew with perfect fury, which, combined "with the 
black and slonny sky, gave the coast an air of extreme wildness. 
All at oDce, as we followed the winding path, the crags appeared 
to open before us, disclosing a yawning Aaam, down which a 
large stream, falling in an unbroken sheet, was lost in the gloom 
below. Witnessed in a calm day, there may perhaps be nothing 
striking about it, but coming upon us at once, through the gloom 
of twilight, with the sea thundering below and a scowling sky 
above, it was absolutely startling. 

The path at last wound, with many a steep and slippery bend, 
down the almost perpendicular crags, to the shore, at the foot of 
a giant isolated rock, having a natural arch through it, eighty 
feet in height. We followed the narrow strip of beach, having 
the bare crags on one side and a line of foaming breakers on the 
other. It soon grew dark ; a furious storm came up and swept 
like a hurricane along the shore. I then understood what Home 
means by " the lengthening javelins of the blast," for every drop 
seemed to strike with the force of an arrow, and our clothes were 
soon pierced in every part. 

Then we went up among the sand bills, and lost each other in 
the darkness, when, after stumbling about among the gullies for 
half an hour, shouting for my companions, I found the road and 
heard my call answered ; but it happened to be two Irishmen, who 
came up and said — " And is it another gintleman ye're callin' 
for ? we heard some one cryin', and didn't know but somebody 
might he kilt." 

Finally, about eleven o'clock we all arrived at the inn, drip- 
ping with rain, and before a warm fire concluded the adventures 
of our day in Ireland. 
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CHAPTE.R III. 

BEN LOMOND AND TH£ HIGHLAND LAKES. 

Thb steamboftt Londonderry called the nest day at Port Rush, 
and we leR in her for Greenock. We ran dovn the Irish coast, 
past Dunliice Castle and the Causeway ; the Giant's organ was 
very plainly visible, and the winds were strong enough to bave 
sounded a storm-song upon it. Farther on ve had a distant view 
or Carrick.a-Uede, a precipitous rock, separated by a yawning 
chasm from the shore, frequented by the catchers of sea-birds. 
A narrow swinging bridge, which is only pasaabla in calm wea- 
ther, crosses this chasm, 200 feet above the water. 

The deck of the steamer was crowded with Irish, and certainly 
gave no very favorable impression of the condition of the peas- 
antry of Ireland. On many of their countenances there wag 
scarcely K mark of intelligence — they were a most brutalized 
and degraded tgfnpany of beings. Many of them were in a 
beastly state of intoxication, which, from the contents of some of 
their pockets, was not likely to decrease. As evening drew on, 
two or three began singing, and the others collected in groups 
around them. One of them who sang with great spirit, was 
loudly applauded, and poured forth song afler song, of tha moat 
rude and unrefined character. 

We took a deck passage for three shillings, in preference to 
paying twenty for the cabin, and having secured a vacant place 
near the cKicnney, kept it during the whole passage. The waves 
were as rough in the Channel as I ever saw them in the Atlantic, 
and our boat was tossed about like a plaything. By keeping still 
we escaped sickness, but we could not avoid the sight of the mis- 
erable beings who filled the deck. Many of (Item spoke in the 
Irish tongue, and our German friend (the student whom [ have 
already nwDtiraed) noticed In many of the woida a reMmblaooe 
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to hia mother tongue. I procured s bowl of soup from the stew, 
ard, but aa I was not able to eat it, I gave it to an old man whose 
hungry look and wistful eyea convinced me it would not be lost 
on hira. "He swallowed it with ravenous avidity, together with a 
cruat of bread, which was all I had to give him, and seemed for 
the time as happy and cheerful as if all his earthly wants were 
satisfied. 

We passed by the foot of Goal Fell, a lofty mountain on the 
island of Arran, and sped on through the darkness past the hills 
of Bute, till we entered the Clyde. Wo arrived at Greenock at 
one o'clock at nighl, and walking at random through its silent 
Bireets, met a policeman, whom we asked to show us where we 
might find lodgings. He took my cousin and myself to the 
house of a poor widow, who had a spare bed which she let to 
strangers, and then conducted our comrade and the German to 
another lodging- pi ace. 

An Irish strolling musician, who was on board the Dumbarton 
boat, commenced playing soon after we left Greenock, and, to my 
surprise, struck at once into " Hail Columbia." Then he gave 
" the Exile of Erin," with the most touching sweetness ; and I 
noticed that always after playing any air that was desired of him, 
he would invariably return to the sad lament, which I never 
heard executed with more feeling. It might haw been the mild, 
soft air of the morning, or some peculiar mood of mind that in- 
fluenced me, but I have beea far less affected by music which 
would be considered immeasurably superior to his. 1 had been 
thinking of America, and going up to the old man, I quietly bade 
him play " Home." It thrilled with a painful delight that almost 
brought tears to my eyes. My companion started as the sweet 
melody arose, hnd turned towards me, his face kindling with 
emotion. ; 

Dumbarton Rook rose higher and higher aa wo went up the 
Clyde, and before we arrived at the town I hailed the dim out- 
line of Ben Lomoid, rising far oS among the highlands. The 
town is at the head~of-a small inlet, a short distance from the 
rook, which was^noe surrounded by water. We went immedi- 
ately to the Castle. The rook is nearly 500 feet high, and from 
its position and great strength aa a fortress, has been called the 
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Gibraltar of Scolland. The top ia surrounded with battlements, 

and the armory and barracks stand in a clefl between the two 
peaks. We passed down a groen lane, around the rock, and en- 
tered the castle on the south aide. A soldier conducted us through 
a narrow cleA, overhung with crags, to the summit. Here, from 
the remains of a round building, called Wallace's Tower, from 
its having been used as a look-out station by that chieflain, we 
had a beautiful view of the nhole of Leven Vale to Loch Lo- 
mond, Ben Lomond and the Highlands, and on the other hand, 
the Clyde and the Isle of Bute. In the soft and still balminess 
of the morning, it waa a lovely picture. In the armory, I liiled 
the sword of Wallace, a two-handed weapon, five feet in length. 
We were also shown a Lochaher battle-axe, from Bannockburn, 
and several ancient claymores. 

We lingered long upon the summit before we forsook tlie stern 
fortress for the sweel vale spread out before us. It was indeed a 
glorious walk, from Dumbarton to Loch Lomond, through this 
enchantiog valley. The air was mild and clear ; a few light 
clouds occasionally crossing the sun, chequered the hills with 
BUD and shade. 1 have as yet seen nothing that in pastoral beau- 
ty can compare with its glassy wfnding stream, its mossy old 
woods, and guarding hills — and the ivy-grown, castellated towers 
embosomed in its forests, or standing on the banks of the Leven 
— the purest of rivers. At a little village called Ronton, is a 
monument to Smollett, but the inhabitants seem to neglect his 
memory, as one of the tablets on the pedestal is broken and half 
fallen away. Further up the vale a farmer showed us an old 
mansion in the midst of a group of trees on the bank of the Leven, 
which he said belonged to Smollett — or Roderick Random, as he 
called him. Two or three old pear trees were still standing 
where the garden had- formerly been, under which he was accus- 
tomed to play in his childhood. 

At the head of Leven Vale, we set off in the steamer " Water 
Witch" over the crystal waters of Loch Lomoad, passing Inch 
Murrin, the deer-park of the Duke of Montrose, and loch Cail- 
lach. 
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Under the clear sky and golden tight of the declining aun, we 
entered the Highlands, and heard on every aide names we bad 
learned long ago in ihe lays of ScoH. Here were Glen Frutn 
and Bannochar, Ross Dhu aod (he pass of Beal-ma-na. Further 
still, we passed Rob Roy's rock, where the lake is locked in by 
lofty mountains. The cone-like peak of Ben Lomond rises far 
above on the right, Ben Voirlicli stands in front, and the jagged 
crest of Ben Arthur looks over the shoulders of the western hills. 
A Scotchman on board pointed out to us the remarkable places, 
and related many interesting legends. Above Inversnaid, where 
there b a beautiful waterfall, leaping over the rock and glancing 
out from the overhanging birches, we passed McFarknd'a Island, 
concerning the origin of which name, he gave a history. A 
nephew of one of the old Earls of Lennox, the ruins of whose 
castle we saw on Inch Murrin, having murdered his uncle's cook 
in a quarrel, was obliged to flee for his life. Returning after 
many years, he built a castle upon this island, which was always 
after named, cm account of his exile. Far-land. On a precipitous 
point above Inversnaid, are two caves in Ihe rock; one near the 
water is called Rob Roy's, though the guides generally call it 
Bruce's also, to avoid trouble, as the real Bruce's Cave is high up 
the hill. It is so called, because Bruce hid there one night, from 
the pursuit of his enemies. It is related that a mountain goat, 
who used this probably for a sleeping place, entered, trod on his 
mantle, and aroused him. Thinking his enemies were upon him, 
he sprang up, and saw the silly animal before him. In token of 
gratitude for this agreeable surprise, when he became king, a law 
was passed, declaring goats free throughout all Scotland — unpun- 
ishable for whatever trespass they might commit, and the legend 
further says, tliat not having been repealed, it continues in force 
at the present day. 

On the opposite shore of the lake is a large rock, called " Bull's 
Book," having a door in the side, with a stairway cut through 
the interior to a pulpit on the top, from which the pastor at Arro- 
quhar preaches a monthly discourse. The Gaelic legend of the 
rook is, that it once stood near the summit of the mountain above, 
and was very nearly balanced on the edge of a precipice. Two 
wild bulla, iigbting violently, daahed with gieU force against tho 
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rock, which, being thrown from its balaoce, was tumbled down 
the side of the mountain, till it reached its present position. The 
Scot was speaking with great bitterness of the betrayal of Wal- 
lace, when I asked him if it waa still consideied ar. insult to turn 
B loaf of bread bottom upwards in the presence of a Montieth. 
" Indeed it is, sir," said he, " I have often done it mysnlf." 

Until last May, travellers were taken no higher up the lake 
than Rob Roy's Cave, but another boat having commenced run- 
ning, they can now go beyond Loch Lomond, two miles up Glen 
Falioch, to the Inn of Inverarnaa, thereby visiting some of the 
finest scenery in that part of the Highlands. It was ludicrous, 
however, to see the steamboat on a river scarcely wider than 
herself, in a little valley, hemmed in completely with lofty moun- 
tains. She went on, however, pushing aside the thickets which 
lined both banks, and 1 almost began to think she was going to 
take the shore for it, when we came to a place widened out for 
her to be turned around in ; here we jumped ashore in a green 
meadow, on which the cool mist was beginning to descend. 

When we arose in the morning, at 4 o'clock, to return with the 
boat, the sun was already shining upon the westward hills, scarce- 
ly a cloud was in the sky, and the air was pure and cool. To 
our great delight Ben Lomond was unshrouded, and we were told 
that a more favorable day for the ascent had not occurred for two 
months. We left the boat at Rowardennan, an inn at the south- 
em base of Ben Lomond. After breakfasting on Loch Lomond 
trout, I stole out to the shore while my companions were pre- 
paring for the ascent, and made a hasty sketch of the lake. 

We purposed descending on the northern side and crossing the 
Highlands to Loch Katrine ; though it was represented as difG- 
chU and dangerous by the guide who wished to accompany us, 
we determined to run the risk of being enveloped in a cloud on 
the summit, and so set out alone, the path appearing plain before 
us. We had no difficulty in following it up the lesser heights, 
around the base. It wound on, over rock and bog, among the 
heather and broom with which the mountain is covered, some- 
times running up a steep acclivity, and then winding zigzag 
round a rocky ascent. The rains two days before, had made the 
bogs damp and muddy, but with this exception, we had little trou. 
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ble for some time. Ben Lomond ia a doubly formed mountain. 
For about three-fourths of the way there ia a continued ascent, 
when it is suddenly terminated hy a large barren plain, from ona 
end of whicli the summit shoots up abruptly, forming at the nortti 
side, a precipice 500 feet high. As we approached the summit 
of the first part of the mountain, the way became very steep and 
toilsome ; but the prospect, which had before been only on the 
south side, began to open on the east, and we saw suddenly 
spread out below ua, the vale of Menteith, with " far Loch Ard 
and Aberfoil" in the centre, and the huge front of Benvenue 
filling up the picture. Taking courage from this, we hurried oti. 
The heather had become stunted and dwarfish, and the ground . 
was covered with short brown grass. The mountain sheep, 
which we saw looking at us from the rock above, had worn so 
many paths aloog the side, that we could not tell which to take, 
but pushed on in the direction of the summit, till thinking it must 
be near at hand, we found a mile and a half of plain before us, 
with the top of Ben Lomond at the farther end. The plain was 
full of wet moss, crossed in all directions by deep ravines or gul- 
lies worn in it by- the mountain rains, and the wind swept across 
with a tempest-like force. 

I met, near (he base, a young gentleman from Edinbu^h, who 
had left Rowardennan before us, and we commenced ascending 
together. It was hard work, but neither liked to stop, so we 
climbed up to the first resting place, and found the path leading 
along the brink of a precipice. We soon attained the summit, 
and climbing up a little mound of earth and stones, I saw the 
half of Scotland at a glance. The clouds huog just above the 
mountain tops, which rose all around like the waves of a mighty 
sea. On every side — near and far — stood their misty summits, 
but Ben Lomond was the monarch of them all. Loch Lomond 
lay unrolled under my feet like a beautiful map, and just oppo- 
site. Loch Long thrust ils head from between the feet of the 
crowded hills, to catch a glimpse of the giant. We could see 
from Ben Nevis to Ayr — from Edinburgh to Stafia. Stirling and 
Edinburgh Castles would have been visible, but that the clouds 
hung low in the valley of the Forth and hid them from our sight. 

The view from Ben Lomond ia nearly twice as extensive as 
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that from Catskill, being uninterrupted on every side, but it wants 
the glorious forest scenery, clear, blue aky, and active, rejoicing 
character of the latter. We stayed about two hours upon the 
Buinniit, taking refuge behind the oaim, when the wind blew 
Birong. I found the smallest of flowers under a rock, and brought 
it away as a memento. In the middle of the precipice there is a 
narrow ravine or rather cleft in the roek, to the bottom, from 
whence the mountain 'slopes regularly but steeply down to the 
valley. At the bottom we stopped to awake the echoes, which 
were repeated four times ; our German companion sang the 
Hunter's Chorus, which re§ounded magnificently through this 
Highland hall. We drank from the river Forth, which starts 
from a spring at the foot of the rook, and then commenced de- 
scending. This was also toilsome enough. The mountain was 
quite wet and covered with loose stones, which, dislodged by our 
feet, went rattling down the aide, oftentimes to the danger of the 
foremost ones ; and when we had run or rather elid down the 
three miles, to the bottom, our knees trembled so as scarcely to 
support us. 

Here, at a cottage on the farm of Coman, we procured some 
oat cakes and milk for dinner, ^m an old Scotch woman, who 
pointed out the direction of txich Katrine, sis miles distant ; there 
was no road, nor indeed a solitary dwelling between. The hills 
were bare of trees, covered with scraggy bushes and rough heath, 
which in some places was so thick we could soaJoely drag our 
feet through. Added to this, the ground was covered with a kind 
of moss that retained the moisture like a sponge, so that our boots 
ere long became thoroughly soaked. Several considerable 
streams were rushing down the side, and many of the wild breed 
of black Highland cattle were grazing around. Afler climbing 
up and down one or two heights, occasionally startling the moor, 
cock and ptarmigan from their heathery coverts, we saw the val- 
ley of 'Loch Con ; while in the middle of the plain on the top of 
the mountain we had ascended, was a sheet of water which we 
took to be Loch Ackill, Two or three wild fowl swimming on 
its surfiice were the only living things in sight. The peaks 
around shut it out from all view of the world ; a single decayed 
tree leaned over it from a mossy rock, which gave the whole 
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scene an air of the most desolate wildnesa. I forget the Diune of 
the lake ; but we learned aflerwarde that the Highlanders con- 
sider it the abode of the fairies, or " men of peace," and that it is 
still superstitious] y shunned by them after nightfall. 

From the next mountain we saw Loch Ackill and Loch Katrine 
below, but a wet and weary descent had yet to be made. I was 
about throwing off my knapsack on a rock, to take a sketch of 
Loch Katrine, which appeared very beautiful from this point, 
when we discerned a cavalcade of ponies winding along the path 
from Inversnaid, to the head of the lake, and hastened down to 
take the boat when they should arrive. Our haste turned out to 
be unnecessary, however, for they had to wait for Iheir luggage, 
which was long in coming. Two boatmen then offered to lake 
us for two shillings and sixpence each, with the privilege of stop- 
ping at Ellen's Isle ; the regular fare being two shillings. We 
got in, when, after exchanging a few words in Gaelic, one of them 
called to the travellers, of whom there were a number, to come 
and take passage at two shillings — then at one and sixpence, and 
finally concluded by requesting them all to step on board the 
shilling boat! At length, having secured nine at this reduced 
price, we pushed off; one of the passengers took the helm, and 
the boat glided merrily over (he clear water. 

It appears there is some opposition among the boatmen this 
summer, which is all the better for travelers. They are a bold 
race, and still preserve many of the characteristics of the clan 
from which they sprung. One of ours, who had a chieftain-like 
look, was a MacGregor, related to Rob Roy, The fourth descend- 
ant in a direct line, now inhabits the Rob Roy mansion, at Glen- 
gyle, a valley at the head of the lake. A small steamboat was 
put upon Loch Katrine a short time ago, but the boatmen, jealous 
of this new invasion of their privilege, one night lowed her out to 
the middle of the lake and there sunk her. 

Near the point of Brianchoil is a very small island with a few 
trees upon it, of which the boatman related a story that was new 
to me. He said an eccentric individual, many years ago, built 
his house upon it — but it was soon beaten down by the winds and 
waves. Having built it up with like fortune several times, he at 
last desisted, saying, " bought wisdom was the best ;" since when 
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it has been called the Island of Wisdom. On the shore below, 
the boAtman showed ua his cottage. The whole family were out 
at the door to witness our progress ; he hoisted a flag, and when 
■we came opposite, the}' exchanged shouts in Gaelic. As our men 
resumed their oars again, we assisted in giving three cheers, 
which made the echoes of Ben venue ring again. Some one ob- 
served his dog, looking afler us from a projecting rock, when he 
called out to him, " go home, you brute !" We asked him why 
he did not speak Gaelic also to his dog. 

" Very few dogs, indeed," said he, " understand Gaelic, but 
they all understand Esglish. And we therefore all use English 
when speaking to our dogs ; indeed, I know some persons, who 
know nothing of English, that epeak it to their dc^s ! " 

They then sang, in a rude manner, a Gaelic song. The only 
word I could distinguish was Inch Caillach, the burying place of 
Clan Alpine. They told us it was the answer of a Highland giri 
to a foreign lord, who wished to make her his bride. Perhaps, 
like the American Indian, she would not leave the graves of her 
fethers. As we drew near the eastern end of the lake, the scen- 
ery became far more beautiful. The Trosachs opened before us. 
Ben Ledi looked down over the " forehead bare " of Ben An, and, 
as we turned a rocky point, Ellen's lale rose up in front. It is a 
beautiful little turquoise in the silver setting of Loch Katrine. 
The northern side alone is accessible, all the others being rocky 
and perpendicular, and thickly grown with trees. We rounded 
the island to the little bay, bordered by the silver strand, above 
which is the rock from which Fitz-James wound his horn, and 
shot under an ancient oak which flung its long groy arms over 
the water; we here found a flight of rocky steps, leading to the 
top, where stood the bower erected by Lady Willoughby D'Eres- 
by, to correspond with Scott's description. Two or three black, 
ened beams are all that remain of it, having been burned down 
some years ago, by the carelessness of a traveler. 

The mountains stand all around, like giants, to " sentinel this 
enchanted land." On leaving the island, we saw the Goblin's 
Cave, in the side of Benvenue, called by the Gaels, "Coiman- 
Uriskin." Near it is Beal-nam-bo, the pass of cattle, overhiug 
with grey weeping birch trees. 
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Here the boatmen stopped to let us bear the fine echo, aod the 
aames of " Rob Roy," tuid " Roderick Dhu," were sent back to 
us apparently aa loud as they were given. The description of 
Scott is wonderfully exact, though the forest that feathered o'er 
the sides of Benvenue, has since been cut down and sold by the 
Duke of Montrose. When we reached the end of the lake it 
commenced raining, and we hastened on through the pass of 
Beal-an-Duine, scarcely taking time to glance at the scenery, till 
Iioch Achray appeared through the trees, and on its banks the 
ivy-grown front of the inn of Ardcheanorochan, with its unpro- 
nounceable name. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE BOB MS FESTIVAL. 



Wb paaaed a glorious BUmmeT morning on the banks of Loch 
Katrine. The air was pure, fresh and balmy, and the warm 
sunshine glowed upon forest and lake, upon dark crag and pur- 
pl^ mountain-top. The lake was a scene in fairy-land. Return- 
ing over the nigged battle-plain in the jaws of the Trosachs, we 
passed the wild, lonely valley of Glen&nlas and Lanric Mead, 
at the head of Loch Vennachar, rounding the fool of Ben Ledi to 
Coilantc^le Ford. We saw the desolate hills of Uam-var over 
which the stag fied from his lair in Glenartney, and keeping OD 
through Callander, stopped for the night at a little inn on the banks 
of the Teith. The next day we walked through Doune, over the 
lowlands to Stirling. Crossing Allan Water and the Forth, we 
climhed Stirling Castle and looked on the purple peaks of the 
Ochill Mountains, the far Grampians, and the battle-fields of Ban. 
nockburn and Sheriff Muir. Our German comrade, feeling little 
interest in the memory of the poet- ploughman, left in the steam- 
boat for Edinburg ; we mounted an English coach and rode to 
Falkirk, where we took the cars for Glasgow in order to attend 
the Bums Festival, on the 6th of August. 

This was a great day for Scotland — the assembling of all 
classes to do honor to the memory of her peasant-bard. And 
right fitting was it, too, that such a meeting should be held on 
the banks of the Doon, the stream of which he has sung so 
sweetly, within sight of the cot where he was born, the beautiful 
inonnment erected by his countrymen, and more than all, beside 
"Alloway'a wilch-haunted wall!" One would think old Albyn 
would rise up at the call, and that from the wild hunters of the 
northern hills to the shepherds of the Cheviots, half her honest 
yeonuDiy vould be there, to reader gratitude to the memory of 
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the sweet bard who was one of them, and wbo gave their wants 
and their woes such eloquent utterance. 

For months before had the proposition been made to hold a 
meeting on the Doon, similar to the Shakspearo Festival on the 
Avon, and the 10th of July was first appointed for the day, but 
owing to the necessity of further time for preparation, it was post- 
poned until the Bth of August. The Earl of Eglintoun was cho- 
sen Chairman, and Professor Wilson Vice-Chairman ; in addition 
to this, all the most eminent British authors were invited to 
attend. A pavilion, capable of containing two thousand persoDs, 
had been erected near the monument, in a largo field, which 
was thrown open to the public. Other preparations were made 
and the meeting was expected to be of the moat interesting 
character. 

When we arose it was raining, and I feared that the weather 
might dampen somewhat the pleasures of the day, as it had done 
to the celebrated tournament at Eglintoun Castle. We reached 
the station in time for the first train, and sped in the face of the 
wind over (he plains of Ayrshire, which, under such a gloomy 
sky, looked most desolate. We ran some distance along the 
coast, having a view of the Hills of Arran, and reached Ayr 
about nine o'clock. We came first to the New Bridge, which 
had- a triumphal arch in the middle, and the lines, from the 
" Twa Brigs of Ayr:" 

" Will joar poor narrow foot-path of a street, 
Where twa wheel-barrows tremble when they meet, 
Your niin'd, formless bulk tf stane and lime, 
Compare wi' bonuie briga o' modem t)iat V' 

While on the arch of the 'old brig' was the reply: 
"I'll be a brig when je're a shapeless stane." 

As we advanced into the town, the decorations became more 
frequent. The atreeta were crowded with people carrying ban- 
ners and wreaths, many of the houses were adorned with green 
boughs and the vessels in the harbor hung out all their flags. We 
saw the Wallace Tower, a high Gothic building, having in front 
a statue of Wallace leaning on his sword, by Thorn, a native of 
Ayr, and on our way to the green, where the procession waa to 
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nssemble, passed under the triumphal arch thrown botom Ibe 
street opposite the inn where Tam O'Shanter osjoiued bo l<»ig 
with Soulor Johnny. Leaving the companies lo form on the kng 
meadow bordering the shore, we aet out for thtf Doon, three miles 
distant. Beggars were seated at regular distuncea along the 
road, uttering the most dolorous whinings. Both bridges wetv 
decorated in the same manner, with miserable looking objects, 
keeping up, during the whole daj, a continual lamentation. 
Persons are prohibited from begging in England and Scotland, 
but I suppose, this being an extraordinary day, license was given 
them aa a favor, to beg free. I'noticed that the women, with 
their usual kindness of heart, bestowed nearly all the alms 
which ihese unfortunate objects received. The night before, as 
1 was walking through the streets of Glasgow, a young man of 
the poorer class, very scantily dressed, stepped up to me and 
begged me to listen to him for a moment. He spoke hurriedly, 
and agitatedly, begging me, in God's name, to give him some. 
thing, however little. I gave him what few pence I hod with 
me, when he grasped my hand with a quick motion, saying : 
" Sir, you little think how much you have done for me." I wai 
about to inquire more particularly into hia situation, but he had 
disappeared among the crowd. 

We pasaed the " cairn where huntera found the murdered 
bairn," along a pleasant road to the Burns cottage, where it was 
spanned by a magnificent triumphal arch of evergreens and flow- 
ers. To the disgrace of Scotland, this neat little thatched col, ' 
where Bums passed the first seven years of his life, is now occu- 
pied by somebody, who has stuck up a sign over the door, 
" liceiued to retail spirits, lo he drunk on the premises ;" and ac- 
cordingly the rooms were crowded full of people, all drinking. 
There was a fine original portrait of Burns in one room, and in 
the old fashioned kitchen we saw the reoess where he was bom. 
The hostess looked towards us as if to inquire what we would 
drink, and I hastened away — tliere was profanity in the thought. 
But by thb lime, the bell of Old Alloway, which still hangs in 
its accustomed place, though the walls only are left, b^an toll- 
ing, and we obeyed the call. The attachment of the people for 
this bell, is ao great, that a short time ago, when It was <ndflred 
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to be removed, the inhabitants rose eo miisae, and prevented it 
The ruin, which is close by the road, stands in the middle of the 
church-yard, and the first thiog I saw, on going in the gate, waa 
the tomb of the fillher of Burns. I looked in the old window, 
but the interior was filled with rank weeds, and overshadowed 
by a young tree, which had grown nearly to the eaves. 

The crowd was now fast gathering in the large field, in the 
midst of which the pavilion was situated. We went down by the 
beautiful monument to Burns, to the " Auld Brig o' Doon," 
which was spanned by an arch of evergreens, coDtaining a repre- 
sentation of Tarn O'Shanter and his grey mare, pursued by the 
witches. It had been arranged that the procession was lo pass 
over the old and new bridges, and from thence by a temporary 
bridge over the hedge into the field. At this latter place a stand 
was erected for the sons of Bums, the officers of the day, and dia* 
tinguished guests. Here was a beautiful specimen of English 
exclusive Dess. The space adjoining the pavilion was fenced 
around, and admittance denied at first lo any, except those who 
had tickets for the dinner, which, the price being fifteen shillings, 
entirely prevented the humble laborers, who, more than all, should 
participate on the occasion, from witnessing the review of the pro- 
cession by the sons of Burns, and heai'ing the eloquent speeches 
of Professor Wilson and Lord Eglintoun. Thus, of the many thou- 
sands who were in the field, but a few hundred who wore crowded 
between the bridge and the railing around the pavilion, enjoyed 
the interesting spectacle. By good fortune, I obtained a stand, 
where I had an excellent view of the scene. The sons of Burns 
were in the middle of the platform, with Eglintoun on the right, 
and Wilson on their lefl. Mrs. Begg, sister of the Poet, with her 
daughters, stood by the Countess of Eglintoun. Sha was a plain, 
benevolent looking woman, dressed in black, and appearing slill 
active and vigorous, though she is upwards of eighty years old. 
She bears some likeness, especially in the expression of her eye, 
to the Poet. Robert Burns, the oldest son, appeared to me to have 
a strong resemblance of his father, and it is said he is the only 
one who remembers his face. He has for a long time had an 
i^ce under Government, in London. The others have but lately 
returned from a residence of twenty years in India. Professor 
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Wilsoa appeared to enler into the spirit of the scene better than 
any of them. He shouted and waved his hat, and, with hia fine, 
broad forehead, his long brown locks already mixed with gray, 
streaming over his shoulders, and that eagle eye glancing over 
the vast assemblage, seemed a real Christopher North, yet full of 
the fire and vigor of youth — " a gray-haired, happy boy ! " 

About half of the procession consisted of lodges of masons, all 
of whom turned out on the occasion, as Bums was one of the fra- 
ternity. 1 was most interested in several companies of shepherds, 
from the hills, with their crooks and plaiila ; a body of archers in 
Lincoln green, with a handsome chief at iheir head, and some 
Highlanders in their most picturesque of costumes. As one of 
the companies, which carried a mammoth thistle in a box, came 
near the platform, Wilson snatched a branch, regardless of its 
pricks, and placed it ou his coat. After this pageant, which could 
not have been much less than three miles long, bad passed, a band 
was stationed on the platform in the centre of the field, around 
which it formed in a circle, and the whole company sang, "Ye 
Banks and Braes o' Bonnie Doon." Just at this time, a person 
dressed to represent Tam O'Shanter, mounted oa a gray mare, 
issued from a field near the Bums Monument and rode along 
towards Alloway Eirk, from which, when he approached it, a 
whole legion of witohes sallied out and commenced a hot pur- 
suit. They turned back, however, at the keystone of the bridge, 
the witoh with the " cutty sark" holding up in triumph the ab^ 
Btracted tail of Maggie. Soon after this the company entered the 
pavilion, and the thousands outside were entertained, as an espe- 
cial favor, by the band of the 87th Regiment, while from the 
many liquor booths jaround the field, they could enjoy themselves 
in another way. 

We went up to the Monument, which was of more particnlar 
interest to us, from the relics within, but admission was denied to 
alt. Many persona were collected around the gate, some of whom, 
having come from a great distance, were anxious to see it; but 
the keeper only said, such were the orders and he could not dis- 
obey them. Among the crowd, a grandson of the original Tam 
O'Shanter was shovm to us. He was a raw-looking boy of nine- 
teen or twenty, wearing a shepherd's cap and jacket, and mutter- 
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ed hia disapprabation veiy decidedly, Bt not being able to visit the 
Monument. 

There were one or two showers during the d&y, and the sky, 
all the time, was dark and lowering, which was unfavorable for 
the celebration ; but all were glad enough that the rain kept 
aloof till the ceremonies were nearly over. The spoechea deliv- 
ered at the dinner, which appeared in the papers next morning, 
are undoubtedly very eloquent. I noticed in the remarks of 
Robert Bums, in reply to Professor Wilson, an acknowledgment 
which the other speakers forgot. He said, » The Sons of Burns 
have grateful hearts, and to tlie last hour of their existence,' they 
will remember the honor that has been paid them this day, by the 
noble, the lovely and the talented, of their native land — by men 
of genius and kindred spirit from our sister land — and lastly, 
they owe their thanks to the inhabicants of the far distant west, a 
country of a great, free, and kindred people! (loud cheers.)" In 
connexion with this Bubjecl, I saw an anecdote of the Poet, yes- 
terday, which is not generally known. During his connexion 
with the Excise, he was one day at a parly, where the health of 
Pitt, then minister, was proposed, as " his master and theirs." 
He immediately turned down his glass and said, " I will give you 
the heallh of a far greater and better man — Geohqe Wash- 

We left the field early and went back through the muddy 
streets of Ayr. The street before the railway office was crowded, 
and there was so dense a mass of people on the steps, that it 
seemed almost impossible to gel near. Seeing no other chance, 
I managed to take my stand on the lowest steps, where the pres. 
Bure of the crowd behind and the working of the throng on the 
steps, raised me off my feel, and in about a quarter of an hour car- 
ried me, compressed into the smallest possible space, up the steps 
to the door, where the crowd burst in by fits, like water rushing 
out of a bottle. We esteemed ourselves fortunate in getting 
room to stand in an open car, where, aAer a two hours' ride 
through the wind and pelting rain, we arrived at Glasgow. 
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We lefl Glasgow on tho momiDg afler returning from the 
BurD9 Festival, taking passage in the open cars for Edinburg, for 
six shillings. On leaving the depot^ we plunged into the heart 
of the hill on which Gla^ow Cathedral stands and were whisked 
through darkness and sulphury smoke to daylight again. The 
cars bore us past a spur of the Highlands, through a beautiful 
country where women were at work in the fields, to Linlithgow, 
the birth-place of Queen Mary. The majestic ruins of its once- 
proud palace, stand on a green meadow behind the town. la 
another hour we were walking through Edinburg, admiring its 
palace-like edifices, and stopping every few minutes to gaze up 
&t some lofly monument. Really, thought I, we call Baltimore 
the " Monumental City" for its two marble columns, and here 
is Edinburg with one at every street-corner ! These, too, not in 
the midst of glaring red buildings, where they seem to have 
been accidentally dropped, but framed in by lofty granite man- 
sions, whose long vistas make an appropriate background to the 

We looked from Calton Hill on Salisbury Crags and over the 
Frith of Forth, then descended to dark old Holyrood, where the 
memory of lovely Mary lingers like a stray sunbeam in her cold 
halls, and the fair, boyish face of Rizzio looks down from the 
canvass on the armor of his murderer. We threaded the Ca- 
nongate and climbed to the Castle ; and finally, after a day and 
a half's sojourn, buckled on our knapsacks and marched out 
of the Northern Athena. In a short lime the (all spire of Dal- 
keith appeared above the green wood, and we saw to the right, 
perched on the steep hanks of the Eak, the picturesque cottage of 
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Ha wthornden, where Drammond mice lived'ia poetic solitude. 
We made haste to cross the dreary waste of the Muirfoot Hills 
before nightfall, from the highest summit of which we took a 
last view of Edinburg Castle and the Salisbury Crags, then blue 
in the distance. Far to the east were the hills of Lammermuir 
and the country of Mid-Lothian lay betbre us. It was all Scott- 
land. The inn of Torsoace, beside the Gala Water, waa our 
resting-place for the night. As we approached Galashiels the 
next morning, where the bed of the silver Gala is nearly emptied 
by a number of dingy manufactories, the hills opened, disclosing 
the sweet vale of the Tweed, guarded by the triple peak of the 
Eildon, at whose base lay nestled the village of Melrose. 

I stopped at a bookstore to purchase a view of the Abbey ; to 
my surprise nearly half the works were by American authors. 
There were Bryant, Longfellow, Channing, Emerson, Dana, 
Ware and many others. The bookseller told me he had sold 
more of Ware's Letters than any other book in his store, " and 
also," to tise his own words, " an immeose number of the great 
Dr. Channing." I have seen English editions of Percival, Willis, 
Whittier and Mrs. Sigourney, but Bancroft and Prescott are 
classed among the "standard British hialoiiaas." 

Crossing the Gala we ascended a hill wi the road to Selkirk, 
and behold ! the Tweed ran below, and opposite, in the midst 
of embowering trees planted by the hand of Scott, rose the grey 
halls of Abhotsford. We went down a lane to the banks of the 

swift stream, but finding no ferry, B and I, as it looked very 

shallow, thought wc might save a long walk by wading across. 

F preferred hunting for a boat ; wo two set out together, 

with our knapsacks on our backs, and our boots in our hands. 
The current was ice-cold and very swift, and as the bed was 
covered with loose stones, it required the greatest care to stand 
upright. Looking at the bottom, through the rapid water, made 
my head so giddy, I was forced to stop and shut my eyes ; my 
friend, who had firmer nerves, went plunging on to a deeper and 
swifter part, where the strength of the current made him stagger 
very unpleasantly. I called to him to return ; the next thing I 
saw, he gave a plunge and went down to the shoulder in the cold 
flood. While he was struggling with a frightened expressicm of 
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face to recover his footing, I leaned OD my staff and laughed till 
I was on the ppint of falling also. To crown our mortification, 
F — bad found a ferry a few yards higher up and was on the 
opposite shore, watching us wade back again, my friend with 
dripping clothes and boots full of water, 1 could not forgive the. 
pretty Scotch damsel who rowed us across, the mischievous lurk. 
ing smile which totd that she too had witnessed the adventure. 

We found a fool-path on the other side, which led through a 
young forest to Abbotsford. Rude pieces of sculpture, taken 
from Melrose Abbey, were scattered around the gate, Gome half 
buried in the earth and overgrown with weeds. The niches in 
the walls were filled with pieces of sculpture, and an antique 
marble greyhound reposed in the middle of the court yard. We 
rang the bell in an outer vestibule, ornamented with several pairs 
of antlers, when a lady appeared, who, from her appearance, I 
have no doubt was Mrs. Ormand, the " Duenna of Abbotsford," 
BO humorously described by D'Arlincourt, in his "Three King- 
doms." She ushered us into the entrance hall, which has a mag- 
nificent ceiling of carved oak and is lighted by lofty stained win- 
dov^. An effigy of a knight in armor stood at either end, one 
holding a huge two-handed sword found on Bosworth Field j the 
walls were covered with helmets and breastplates of the oldea 

Among the curiosities in the Armory are Napoleon's pistols, 
the blunderbuss of Hofer, Rob Roy's" purse and gun, and the 
offering box of Queen Mary. Through the folding doors between 
the dining-room, drawing-room and library, is a fine vista, teP, 
minated by a niche, in which stands Chantrey's bust of Scolt. 
The ceilings are of carved Scottish oak and the doors of Ameri- 
can cedar. Adjoining the library is his study, the walls of which 
are covered with books ; the doors and windows are double, to 
render it quiet and undisturbed. His books and inkstand are on 
the table and his wriling-chair stands before it, as if he had left 
them but a moment before. In a lillle closet adjoining, where he 
kept his private manuscripts, are the clothes he last wore, hi? 
cane and belt, to which a hammer and small ase are attached, 
and his sword. A narrow staircase led from the study to his 
sleeping room above, by which he could come down at night and 
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work while his family alept. The silence about the place is sol- 
etna and breathless, as if it waited to be broken l^ hia returning 
footstep. I felt an awe in treading these lonely halla, like that 
which impressed me before the grave of Washington — a feeling 
that hallowed the spot, aa if there yet lingered a low vibration 
of the lyre, though the minstrel had departed forever! 

Plucking a wild rose that grew near the walls, I left Abbots- 
ford, embosomed among the trees, and turned into a green lane 
that led down to Melrose. We went immediately to the Abbey, 
in the lower part of the village, ■ near the Tweed. As I ap- 
proached the gale, the porteress came out, and having scruti- 
nized me rather sharply, asked my name. I told her ; — " well," 
she added, " there is a prospect here for you." Thinking she 
alluded to the ruin, I replied : " Yes, the view is certainly very 
fine." " Oh ! I don't mean that," she replied, " a young gentle- 
man left a prospect here for you !" — whereupon she brought out a 
spy-glass, which I recognized as one that our German comrade had 
given to me. He had gone on, and hoped to meet us at Jedburgh. 

Melrose is the finest remaining specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture in Scotland. Some of the sculptured flowers in the cloieter 
arches are remarkably beautiful and delicate, and the two windows 
— the south and east oriels — are of a lightness and grace of exe- 
cution really surprising. We saw the tomb of Michael Scott, 
of King Alexander II, and that of the Douglas, marked with a 
sword. The heart of Bruce is supposed to have been buried be- 
neath the high altar. The chancel Is all open to the sky, and 
rooks build their nesls among the wild ivy that climbs over the 
crumbling arches. One of these came tamely down and perched 
upon the hand of our fair guide. By a winding stair in one of 
the towers we mounted to the top of the arch and looked down 
on the grassy floor. I sat on the broken pillar, which Scott al- 
ways used for a seat when he visited the Abbey, and read the 
disinterring of the magic book, in the "Lay of the Last Min- 
strel." I never comprehended its full beauty till then; the 
memory of Melrose will give it a thrilling interest, in the future. 
When we left, I was willing to say, with Ihe Minstrel : 

" Was never scene so Md sad Uit V 
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After seeing the home and favorite haunt of Scott, we felt a 
wish to staod by hia grave, but we had Ancrum Moor to pass be- 
fore night, and the Tweed was hietwecn us and Dryburgh Abbey. 
We did not wish to try another watery adventure, and therefore 
walked on to the village of Ancrum, where a gate-keeper on the 
road gave us lodging and good fare, for a moderate price. Many 
of this claaa practise this double employment, and the economical 
traveller, who looks more to comfort than luxury, will not faD to 
patronize them. 

Next morning we took a foot-patb over (he hills to Jedbui^h. 
From the summit there was a. lovely view of the valley of the 
Teviot, with the blue Cheviots in the distance. I thought of 
Pringle's tteautiful farewell ; 

" Our native land, our oitive lale, 
A long, a, lost adieu, 
Farewell to bonny Tevlot-dale, 
And Cheviot's monnfiuns blue !'' 

The poet was bom in the valley below, and one that looks upon 
its l>eftuty cannot wonder how his heart clung to the scenes he 
was leaving. We saw Jedburgh and its majestic old Abbey, and 
ascended the valley of the Jed towards the Cheviots. The hills, 
covered with woods of a richness and even gorgeous beauty of 
foliage, shut out tliis lovely glen completely from the world. I 
found myself continually coveting ihe lonely dwellings that were 
perched on the rocky heights, or nestled, like a fairy pavilion, in 
the lap of a grovo. These forests formerly furnished the wood 
for the celebrated Jedwood axe, used in the Border forays. 

As we continued ascending, the prospect behind us widened, 
till we reached the summit of the Cartef Fell, whence there is a 
view of great extent and beauty. The Eildon Hills, though 
twenty -five miles distant, seemed in the foreground of the picture. 
With a glass, Edinburgh Castle might be seen over the dim out- 
line of the Muirfoot Hills. After crossing the border, we passed 
the scene of the encounter between Percy and Douglass, cele, 
bratedin "ChevyChaae," and at the lonely inn of Whitelee, in 
the valley below, toolt up'our quarters for the night. 

Travellers have described the Cheviots as being bleak and un- 
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intereatiiig. Although they are bare and brown, to me the acen- 
ery was of a character of beauty entirely original. They are 
not rugged and broken like the Highlands, but lift their round 
backs gracefully from the plain, while the more distant ranges 
are clad in many an airy hue. Willis quaintly and truly re- 
marks, that travellers only tell you the picture produced in their 
own brain by what they see, otherwise the world would he like a 
pawnbroker's shop, where each traveller wears the cast-off clothes 
of others. Therefore let no one, of a gloomy temperament, jour, 
neying OTer the Cheviots in dull November, arraign me for hav- 
ing falsely praised their beauty. 

I was somewhat amused with seeing a splendid carriage with 
footmen and outriders, crossing the mountain, the glorious land- 
scape Tull in view, containing a richly dressed lady, fast asleep .' 
It is no uncommon thing to meet carriages in the Highlands, 
in which the occupants are comfortably reading, while being 
whirled through the finest scenery. And apropos of this subject, 
my German friend related to me an incident. His brother was 
travelling on the Rhine, and when in the midst of the grandest 
scenes, met a carriage containing an English gentleman and lady, 
both asleep, while on the seat behind was stationed an artist, 
sketching away with all his might. He asked the latter the rea- 
son of his industry, when he answered, " Oh ! my lord wishes to 
see every night what he has passed during the day, and so I 
sketch as we go along!" 

The hills, particularly on the English side, are covered with 
flocks of aheep, and lazy shepherds lay basking in the sun, amoug 
the purple heather, with their sh^gy black doga beside them. On 
many of the hills- are landmarks, by which, when the snow has 
covered all the tracks, they can direct their way. After walking 
many miles through green valleys, dawn which (lowed the Red 
Water, its very name telling of the conflicts which had crimsoned 
its tide, we came to the moore, and ten miles of blacker, drearier 
waste I never saw. Before entering them we passed the pretty 
little village of Otterburn, near the scene of the battle. I brought 
away a wild flower that grew on soil enriched by the blood of the 
Percys. On the village inn, is their ancient coat of arms, a lion 
rampant, on a field of gold, with the motto, " Esperance en Dieu." 
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Scarcely a house or a tree enlivened the black waste, and even the 
road was marked on each side by high poles, to direct the travel- 
ler in winter. We were glad when at length the green fields came 
again in si^ht, and the little village of Whelpington Knowes, with 
its old ivy-grown church tower, welcomed ua after the lonely walk. 

As one specimen of the intelligence of this part of England, we 
saw a. board conspicuously posted at the commeDcenienl of a pri- 
vate road, declaring that " all persons travelling this way will be 
persecuted." As it led to a church, however, there may have 
been a design in the expression. 

On the fifth day after leaving Edinburgh, we reached a hill, 
overJookiog the valley of the Tyne and the German Ocean, as 
sunset was reddening in the wesL A cloud of coal-smoke made 
us aware of the vicinity of Newcastle. On the summit of the 
hill a large cattle fair was being held, and crowds of people were 
gathered in and around a camp of gaudily decorated tents. Fires 
were kindled here and there, and drinking, carousing and horse- 
racing were flourishing in full vigor. 

We set out one morning to hunt the Roman Wall. Passing 
the fine buildings in the centre of the city and the lofty monu- 
ment to Earl Grey, we went towards the western gate and soon 
came to the ruins of a building, about whose origin there could 
be no doubt. It stood there, blackened by the rust of ages, a 
remnant of power passed away. There was no mistaking the 
massive round tower, with its projecting ornaments, such as are' 
often seen in the ruder works of the Romans. On each side a 
fragment of wall remained standing, and there appeared to be a 
chamber in the interior, which weis choked up wilh rubbish. 
There is another tower, much higher, in a public square in an- 
other part of the city, a portion of which is fitted up as a dwelling 
fer the family which takes care of it ; but there was such a ridi- 
culous contrast between the ivy-grown top, uid ihe handsome 
modem windows and doors of the lower story, that it did not 
impress me half as much as the other, with all its neglect. 
These are the farthest limita of that power whose mighty works 
I hope hereafter to view at the seat of her grandeur and glory. 

I witnessed a scene at Newcastle that cannot soon be forgotten ; 
as it showed more plainly than I had before an opportunity of 
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observing, the state to which the laboring classes of England are 
laduced. Hearing singing in the street, under my window, one 
rooming, I looked out and saw a body of men, apparently of the 
lower class, but decent and sober looking, who were singing in a 
rude and plaintive strain some ballad, the purport of which I 
could not understand. On making inquiry, I discovered it was 
part of a body of miners, who, about eighteen weeks before, in 
consequence of not being able to support their families with the 
small pittance allowed them, had " struck" (or higher wages. 
This their employers refused to give them, and sent to Wales, 
where ihey obtained workmen at the former price. The houses 
these laborers hod occupied were all taken from them, and for 
eighteen weeka they had no other means of subsistence than the 
casual charity given them for singing the story of their wrongs. 
It made my blood boil to hear those tones, wrung from the heart 
of poverty by the hand of tyranny. The ignorance, permitted 
by the government, causes an unheard amount of misery and de- 
gradation. We heard afterwards in the streets, another company 
who played on musical instruments. Beneath the proud swell of 
England's martial airs, there sounded lo my ears a tone whose 
gathering murmur will make itself heard ere long by the dull 
ears of Power, 

At last at the appointed time, we found ourselves on board the 
" London Merchant," in the muddy Tyne, waiting for the tide lo 
rise high enough to permit us te descend the river. There is 
great competition among the steamboats this summer, and the 
price of passage to London is reduced to iive and ten shillings. 
The second cabin, however, is a place of tolerable comfort, and 
as the steward bad promised to keep berths for us, we engaged 
passage. Following the windings of the narrow river, we passed 
Sunderland and Tynemouth, where it expands into the German 
Ocean, The water was barely stirred by a gentle wind, and 
lillle resembled the stormy sea I expected to lind it. We glided 
over the smooth sur&ce, watching the blue line of the distant 
shore till dark, when I went below expecting to enjoy a few hours' 
oblivion. But the faithless steward had given up the promised 
berth to another, and it was only with difficulty that 1 secured a 
seat by the cabin table, where 1 dozed half the night with toy 
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head on my arms. It grew at last too close and wearisome ; I 
went up oa deck and lay down on the windlass, taking care to 
balance myself well before going to sleep. The earliest light of 
dawn awoke me to a consciousness of damp clothes and bruised 
limbs. We were in sight of tlie low shore the whole day, some- 
times seeing the dim oudine of a church, or group of trees over 
the downs or flat beds of sand, which border the eastern coast of 
England. About dark, the red light of the Nore was seen, and 
we hoped before many hours to be in London. The lights of 
Gravesend were passed, but about ten o'clock, as we entered the 
tiarrow channel of the Thames, we struck another steamboat in 
the darkness, and were obliged to cast anchor for some time. 
When I went on deck in tbe gray light of morning again, wa 
were gliding up a narrow, muddy river, between rows of gloomy 
buildings, with many vessels lying at anchor. It grew lighter, 
till, oa we turned a point, right before me lay a vast crowd of 
vessels, and in uio distance, above the wilderness of buildings, 
stood a dim, gigantic dome in the sky ; what a bound my heart 
gave at the sighl ! And the tall pillar that stood near it — I did 
not need a second glance to recognize the Monument. I knew 
the majestic bridge that spanned the river above ; but on the right 
bank stood a cluster of massive buildings, crowned with many a 
turret, that attracted my eye. A crowd of old associations pressed 
bewilderiogly upon the mind, to see standing there, grim and dark 
with many a bloody page of England's history — the Tower of 
London ! The morning sky was as yet but faintly obscured by 
the coal-smoke, and in the misty light of coming sunrise, all 
objects seemed grander than their wont. In spite of the thrilling 
interest of the scene, I could not help thinking of Byron's ludi- 
crous but most expressive description : 

" A mighty mass at t>rick and smoke and shipping, 
Dirty and dusky, bat as mde u eya 

Can reach ; with hera and there a W just skipping 

In ^ht, (hen lost amidst the forestry 
Of waaia ; a wilderness of stccpleg peeping 

On tiptoe through their sea-coal canopy ; 
A hoge doD onpola, like a fooI'a.cap crown 
On a tooVn hgad, — and there is London tom." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

30HE OF THE " SlGHTS" OF LONDON. 

In the course of time we came to BDchor ia the stream ; skiffii 
from the shore pulled alongside, and afler some .little quarrelling, 
we were safely deposited in one, with a party who desired to be 
landed at the Tower Staira. The dark walls frowned above us 
aa we mounted from the water and passed into ail open square 
on the outside of the moat. The laborers were about commenc- 
ing work, the fashionable dag having just closed, but there was 
still noise and bu«<tle enough in the streets, particularly when we 
reached Whitechapcl, part of the great thoroughfare, extending 
through the heart of London to Westminster Abbey and the Par- 
liament buildings. Further on, through Leadeohall street and 
Fleet street — what a world ! Here come the ever-thronging, 
ever-rolling waves of life, pressing and whirling on in their tu- 
multuous career. Here day and night pours the stream of hu- 
man beings, seeming amid the roar and din and clatter of the 
passing vehicles, like the tide' of some great combat. How lonely 
it makes one to stand slill and feel that of all the mighty throng 
which divides itself around him, not a being knows or cares for 
him! What knows he too of the thousands who pass him hyl 
How many who bear the impress of godlike virtue, or hide beneath 
a goodly countenance a heart black with crime 7 How many fiery 
spirits, all glowing with hope for the yet unclouded future, or 
brooding over a darkened and desolate past in the agony of des- 
pair ? There is a sublimity in this human Niagara that makes 
one look on hb own race with something of awe. 

We walked down the Thames, through the narrow slreela of 
Wapping. Over the mouth of the Tunnel is a large circular 
building, with a dome to light the entrance below. Paying the 
fee of a penny, we descended by a winding staircase to the hot- 
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lorn, which is seventy-three feet below the surface. The oar- 

riage-way, still unfioished, will extend further into the city. 
From the bottom the view of the two arches of the Tuuncl, bril- 
liantly lighted with gas, ia very fine ; it has a much less heavy 
and gloomy appearance than I expected. As we walked along 
under the bed of the river, two or three girls at one end began 
playing on the French horn and bugle, and the echoes, when not 
too deep to confuse the melody, were remarkably beautiful. Be- 
tween the arches of the division separating the two passages, are 
shops, occupied by venders of fancy articles, views of the Tun- 
nel, engravings, &c. In the middle is a small printing press, 
where a sheet containing a description of the whole work is print- 
ed for those who desire it. As I was no stranger lo this art, I 
requested the boy to lei me print one myself, but he had such a 
bad roller I did not succeed in getting a good impression. The 
air within is somewhat damp, but fresh and agreeably cool, and 
one can scarcely realize in walking along the light passage, that 
a river is rolling above his head. The immense solidity and 
compactness of the structure precludes the danger of accident, 
each of the sides being arched outwards, so that the heaviest 
pressure only strengthens the whole. It will long remain a noble 
moDutnent of human daring and ingenuity. 

St. Paul's is on a scale of grandeur excelling every thing I 
have yet seen. The dome seems to stand in the sky, aa you look 
up to it ; the distance from which you view it, combined with the 
atmosphere of London, give it a dim, shadowy appearance, that 
peffectly startles one with its immensity. The roof from which 
the dome springs is itself as high as the spires of most other 
churches — blackened for two hundred years with the coal-amoke 
of London, it stands like a relic of the giant architecture of the 
early world. The interior is what one would expect to behold, 
after viewing the outside. A maze of grand arches on every 
side, encwnpasses the dome, which you gaze up at, as at the sky ; 
and from every pillar and wall look down the marble forms of 
the 'dead. There is scarcely a vacant niche lefl in all this mighty 
hall, GO many are the statues that meet one on ever}' side. With 
the exceptions of John Howard, Sir Astley Cooper and Wren, 
whose monument is the church itself, they are all to military 
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meD. I thought if they had all been removed except Howard's, 
it would better have suited such a temple, and the great soul it 
commemorated. 

I never was more impressed with the grandeur of human in- 
vention, than when ascending the dome. I could with difficulty 
conceive the means by which such a mighty edifice had been 
lifted into Ihe air. That small frame of Sir Christopher Wren 
must have contained a mind capable of vast conceptions. The 
dome is like the summit of a mountain ; bo wide la the prospect, 
and BO great the pile upon which you stand. London lay beneath 
us, like an ant-hill, with the blaclc insects swarming to and fro in 
their long avenues, the sound of (heir employments coming up 
tike the roar of the sea. A cloud of coal-smoke bung over it, 
through which many a pointed spire was thrust up ; sometimes 
the wind would blow it aside for a moment, and the thousands of 
red roo& would shine out clearer. The bridged Thames, covered 
with crafl of all sizes, wound beneath us like a ringed and spotted 
serpent. The scene was like on immense circular picture in 
the blue frame of the hills around. 

Continiung our way up Fleet street, which, notwithstanding 
the gaiety of its shops and its constant bustle, has an antique ap- 
pearance, we came to the Temple Bar, the western boundary of 
the ancient city. In the inside of the middle arch, the old gates 
are still standing. From this point we entered the new portion 
of the city, which wore an air of increasing splendor as we ad- 
vanced. The appearance of the Strand and Trafalgar Square is 
truly magnificent. Fancy every house in Broadway a srore, 
all built of light granite, the Park stripped of all its trees and 
paved with granite, and a lofty column in the centre, double the 
crowd and the tumult cf business, and you will have some idea 
of the view. 

It was a relief to get into St. James's Park, among the trees 
and flowers again. Here, beautiful wiuding walks led around 
little lakes, in which were hundreds of water-fowl, swimming. 
Groups of merry children were sporting on the green lawn, 
enjoying their privilege of roaming every where at will, while 
the older hipeds were -oonfined to the regular walks. At the 
western end stood Buckingham Palace, looking over the trees 
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towards St. Paul's ; through the grove on the emioenoe above, 
the towers of St. James's could be seen. But there was a dim 
building, with two lofty square towers, decorated with a profusion 
of pointed Giothic pinnacles, that I looked at with more interest 
than these appendages of royalty. I could not linger long in its 
vicinity, but going back again by the Horse Guards, took the 
road to Westminster Abbey. 

We approached by the general entrance. Poet's Comer. I 
hardly stopped to look at the elaborate exterior of Henry Vllih's 
Chapel, but passed on to the door. On entering, the first thing 
that met my eyes were the words, " Oh rare Ben Jokson," 
under his bust. Near by stood the monuments of Spenser and 
Gay, and a few paces further looked down the sublime counte- 
nance of Milton. Never was a spot so full of intense interest. 
The light was just dim enough to give it a solemn, religious 
appearance, making the marble forms of poets and philosophers 
so shadowy and impressive, that I felt as if standing in their liv- 
ing presence. Every step called up some mind linked with the 
associations of my childhood. There was the gentle feminine 
countenance of Thompson, and the majestic head of Dryden ; 
Addison with his classic features, aud Gray, full of the fire of 
lofly thought. In another chamber, I paused long before the 
ashes of Shakspeare ; and while looking at the monument of 
Garrick, started to find that I stood upon his grave. What a 
glorious galaxy of genius is here collected — what a constellation 
of stars whose light is immortal ! The mind is completely fet- 
tered by their spirit. Everything Is forgotten but the mighty 
dead, who still " rule us from their urns." 

The Chapel of Henry VII., which we nfext entered, is one of 
the most elaborate specimens of Gothic workmanship in the 
world. If the first idea of the Gothic arch sprung from obs§rv- 
ing the forms of trees, this chapel must resemble the first conoep- . 
tions of that order, for the fluted columns rise up like tall trees, 
branching out at the top into spreading capitals covered with 
leaves, and supporting arches of the ceiling resembling a leafy ■ 
roof. 

The side-chapels are filled with tombs of knightly families, the 
husband and wife lying on their backs on the tombs, with their 
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hands cloeped, white their children, about the eizs of dolls, are 
kneeling around. Numberless are the Barons and BarU and 
Dukes, whose grim effigies stare from their tombs. In opposite 
chapels are the tombs of Mary and Elizabeth, uid near the for- 
mer that of Darnley. After having visited many of the scenea' 
of her life, it was with no ordinary emotion that I stood by the 
sepulchro of Mary. How differently one looks upon it and 
upon that of the proud Elizabeth ! 

We descended to the Cbapel of Edward the Confessor, within 
the splendid shrine of which repose his ashes. Here we were 
shown the ohair on which the English monarchs have been 
crowned for several huodrod years. Under the seat is the stone, 
brought from the Abbey of Scone, whereon the Kings of Scot- 
land were crowned. The chair is of oak, carved and hacked 
over with names, and on the bottom some one has recorded his 
name with the fact that he once slept in it. We sat down and 
rested in it without ceremony. Passing along an aisle leading to 
the grand hall, we saw the tomb of Aymer de Valence, a knight 
of the Crusades. Near here is the hall where the Knights of 
the order of Bath met. Over each seat their dusty banners are 
still hanging, each with its crest, and their armor is rusting 
upon the wall. It seemed like a banqueting hall of the olden 
time, where the knights had left their seats for a moment vacant. 
Entering the nave, we were lost in the wilderness of sculpture. 
Here stood the forms of Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridan and Waits, 
from the chisels of Chantry, Bacon and Westmacott. Further 
down were Sir Isaac Newton and Sir Godfrey Kneller — opposite 
Andre, and Paoli, the Italian, who died here in exile. How can 
1 convey an idea of tbe scene t Notwithstanding all the descrip- 
tions I had read, 1 was totally unprepared for the reality, nor 
could I have anticipated the hushed and breathless interest with 
which I paced the dim aisles, gazing, at every step, on the last 
resting place of some great and familiar name. A place so 
sacred to all who inheiit the English tongue, is worthy of a spe- 
cial pilgrimage across the deep. To those who are unable to 
visit it, a description may be interesting ; but so far does it fall 
short of the scene itself, that if I thought it would induce a few 
of our wealthy idlers, or even those who, like myself, must travel 
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with toil and privation to come hither, I would write till the pen 
dropped from my hand. 

More than twenty grand halts of the British Museum are de- 
voted to antiquities, and include the Elgin Marbles — the spoils of 
the Parthenon — the Fellows Marbles, brought from the ancient 
city of Xanthus, and Sir William Hamilton's collection of Italian 
antiquilies. It was painful to see the friezes of the Parthenon, 
broken and defaced as they are, in such a place. Rather let 
them moulder to dust on the ruin from which they were torn, 
shining through the blue veil of the Grecian atmosphere, from the 
summit of the Acropolis ! 

The National Gallery, on Trafalgar Square, is open four days 
in ihe week, to the public. The " Raising of Lazarus," by Se- 
bastian del Piombo, is considered the gem of the collection, but 
my uuschooled eyes could not view it as such. It is also remark- 
able for having been transferred from wood to canvass, without 
injury. This delicate operation was accomplished by gluing the 
panel on which it was painted, flat on a smooth table, and planing 
the wood gradually away till the coat of hardened paint alone 
remained. A proper canvass was then prepared, covered with a 
strong cement, and laid on the back of the picture, which adhered 
firmly to it. The owner's nerves must have had a severe trial, 
if he had courage to waloh the operation. I was enraptured with 
Murillo's pictures of St. John and the Holy Family. St. John is 
represented as a boy in the woods, fondling a lamb. It is a glo- 
rious head. The dark curls cluster around his fair brow, and 
his eyes seem already glowing with the fire of future inspiration. 
There is an innoceace, a childish sweetness of expression in the 
countenance, which makes one love to gaae upon it. Both of 
these paintings were constantly surrounded by ladies, and they 
certainly deserved the preference. In the rooms devoted to Eng- 
lish artists, there are many of the finest works of West, Reynolds, 
Hogarth and Wilkie, 

We spent a day in visiting ihe lungs of London, as the two 
grand parks have been called. From the Strand through the 
Regent Circus, the centre of the fashionable part of the city, we 
passed to Piccadilly, calling on our way to see our old friends, 
the lowas. They were at the Egyptian Hall, in connexion with 
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Catlin's Indian collection. Tlie old bravea knew us at once, 
particularly Blister Feet, who used often to walk a line on deck 
with me, at sea. Further along Piccadilly is Wellington's man- 
sion of Apsley House, and nearly opposite it, in the comer of 
Hyde Park, stands the colossal statue of Achilles, cast from can- 
non taken at Salamanca and Vittoria. The Park resembles an 
open common, with here and there a grove of trees, intersected 
by carriage roads. It is like getting into the country again to be 
out on its broad, green Geld, with the city seen dimly around 
through the smoky atmosphere. We walked for a mile or two 
along the shady avenues and over the lawns, having a view of 
the princely terraces and gardens on one hand, and the gentle 
outline of Primrose Hill on the other. Regent's Park itself covers 
a space of nearly four hundred acres ! 

But if London is unsurpassed in splendor, it has also its cor- 
responding share of crime. Notwillutanding the large and effi- 
cient body of police, who do much towards the control of vice, 
one sees enough of degradation and brutality in a short time, to 
make his heart sick. Even the public thoroughfares are thronged 
at night with characters of the lowest description, and it is not 
expedient to go through many of the narrow bye-haunts of the 
old oily in the day-time. The police, who are ever on the watch, 
immediately seize and carry off any offender, but from the state- 
ments of persons who have had an opportunity of observing, as 
well as from my own slight experience, I am convinced that there 
is an untold amount of misery and crime. London is one of the 
wonders of the world, but there is reason to believe it is one of 
the curses of the world also; Ihough, in fact, nothing but an ao- 
tive and unceasing philanthropy can prevent any city from be- 
coming so. 

Avg. 23. — 1 have now been six days in London, and by mak- 
ing good use of my feet and eyes, have managed to become fa- 
miliar with almost every object of interest within its precincts. 
Having a plan mapped out for the day, 1 started from my humble 
lodgings at the Aldgate Coffee House, where I slept off fatigue for 
a shilling a night, and walked up Cheapside or down White- 
chapel, as the case might be, hunting out my way to churches, 
halls and theatres. In this way, at a trifling expense, I have 
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perhaps seen aa much as many who spend here double the time 
and ten limes the money. Our whole tour from Liverpool hither, 
by way of Ireland and Scotland, cost us but twenty-five dolla» 
each ! although, except in one or two cases, we denied ourselveB 
no necessary comfort. This shows that the glorious privilege of 
locking on the scenes of the old world need not be confined to peo- 
ple of wealth and leisure. It may be enjoyed by all who can 
occasionally forego a little bodily comfort for the sake of mental 
and spiritual gab. We leave this afternoon for Dover. To- 
morrow I shall dine in Belgium! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FLIGHT THBOUQH BELGIUM. 



Bruge*. — On the Continent at last! How strangely look the 
century-old towers, antique monumenta, and quaint, narrow 

streets of the Flemish cities ! It is an agreeable and yet a pain- 
ful sense of novelty to stand for the first time in the midst of a 
people whose language and mannera are different from one's own. 
The old buildings around, linked with many a stirring associa- 
tion of past history, gratify the glowing anticipations with which 
one has looked forward to seeing them, and the fancy is busy at 
work reconoiling the real scene with the ideal ; but the want of 
B communication with the living world about, walls one up with 
a sense of loneliness he could not before have conceived. I envy 
the children in the streets of Bruges their childish language. 

Yesterday afternoon we came from London through the green 
wooded lawns and vales of England, to Dover, which we reached 
at sunset, passing by a long tunnel through the lotly Shakapeare 
Cliff. We had barely time before it grew dark to ascend the 
cliff. The glorious coast view looked slill wilder in the gather- 
ing twilight, which soon hid from our sight the dim hills of 
France. On the cliff opposite frowned the massive battlements 
of the Castle, guarding the town, which lay in a nook of the rocks 
below. As the Ostend boat was to leave at four in the morning, 
my cousin aroused us at three, and we felt our way down stairs 
in the dark. But the landlord was reluctant to part with us ; we 
stamped and shouted and rang bells, till the whole house was in 
an uproar, for the door was double-locked, and the steamboat 
bell began to sound. At last he could stand it no longer ; we 
gave a quick utterance to our overflowing wrath, and rushed 
down to the boat but a second or two before it left. 

The water of the Channel was smooth as glass and as the sun 
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rose, the far chalky c]if& gleamed along the horizMi, a belt of fire. 
I wared a good-bye to Old England and then turned to see the 
spires of Dunkirk, which were visible in the distance before us. 
On the low Belgian coast we could see trees and steeples, rescm. 
bling a mirage over the level surface of the sea ; at length, about 
ten o'clock, the square tower of Ostend came in sight. The 
boat passed into a long muddy basin, in which many unwieldy, 
red-sailed Di;tch crafl were lying, and stopped beside a high pier. 
Here amid the confusion of three languages, an officer came on 
board and took charge of our passports and luggage. As we 
could not gel the former hi two or three hours, we did not hurry 
the passmg of the latter, and went on shore quite unincumbered, , 
* for a stroll about the city, disregarding the cries of the hackney- 
coachmen on the pier, " Holeld'Angleletre," " Hotel des Bains !" 
and another who called out in English, " I recommend you to the 
Royal Hotel, sir !" 

There is little to he seen in Ostend. We wandered through 
long rows of plain yellow houses, trying to read the French and 
low Dutch signs, and at last came out on the wall near the sea. 
A soldier motioned ua back as we atlempled to ascend it, and mut- 
teriug some unintelligible words, pointed to a narrow street near. 
Following this out of curiosity, we crossed the moat and found 
ourselves on the great bathing beach. To get out of the hands of 
the servants who immediately surrounded ua, we jumped into 
one of the little wagons and were driven out into the surf. 

To be certain of fulfilling the railroad regulations, we took our 
seats quarter of an hour before the time. The dark walls of Os- 
tend soon vanished and we were whirled rapidly ovej a country 
perfectly level, but highly fertile and well cultivated. Occasion- 
ally there was a ditch or row of trees, but otherwise there was no 
division between the fields, and the plain stretched unbroken away 
into the distance. The twenty miles to Bruges we made in forty 
minutes. The streets of this antique city are narrow and crook- 
ed, and the pointed, ornamented gables of the houses, produce a 
novel impression on one who has been accustomed to the green 
American foreats. Then there was the endless sound of wooden 
riioes clattering over the rough pavements, and people talking in 
that most unmusical of ti\X Iwiguages, low Dutch. Walking at 
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random through the streets, we came by cbance upon the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame. I shall long remember my first impresuon 
of the scene within. The lofty gothic ceiling arched far above 
my head and through the stained windows the light came but 
dimly — it was all still, solemn and religious. A few worshippers 
were kneeling in silence before some of the shrines and the echo 
of my tread seemed like a profaning sound. On every side were 
pictures, saints and gilded shrines. A few steps removed one 
trom the bustle and din of the crowd to the stillness and solemnity 
of the holy retreat. 

Wc learned from the guide, whom we had engaged because he 
spoke a few words of English, that there was still a treckskuyl line 
on the canals, and that one boat leaves to-night at ten o'clock for 
Ghent. Wishing to try this old Dutch method of travelling, he 
took us about half a mile along the Ghent road to the canal, 
where a moderate sized boat was lying. Our baggage deposited 
in the plaiuly furuished cabin, 1 ran back to Bruges, although it 
waa beginning to grow dark, to get a sight of the belfry ; for 
Lt>DgfeIlow's lines had been running through my head all day : 



And having found the square, brown lower in one corner of 
the open market square, we waited to hear the chimes, which are 
said to be the finest in Europe. They rang out at last with a 
clear silvery tone, most beautifully musical indeed. We then 
returned to the boat in the twilight. We were to leave in about 
an hour, according to the arrangement, hut as yet there was no 
sound to be heard, and we were the only tenants. However, 
trusting to Dutch regularity, we went to sleep in the full confi- 
dence of awakening in Ghent. 

1 awoke once in the night and saw the dark branches of trees 
passing before the window, but there was no perceptible sound 
Dor motion ; the boat glided along like a dream, and we were 
awakened next morning by its striking against the pier at Ghent. 
Afier paying three francs for the whole night journey, the captain 
gave us a guide to the railroad station, and as we had nearly an 
hour before the train left, I went to see the Cathedral of St. BavotL 
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After leaving Ghent, the road passes through a beautiful country, 
cultirated like a garden. The Dutch passion for Howers is dis- 
played in the gardens around the cottages ; even every vacant 
foot of ground along the railway is planted with roses and dahlias. 
At Ghent, the morning being fair, we took seats in the open cars. 
About noon it commenced raining and our situation was soon 
anything but comfortable. My cousin had fortunately a water- 
proof Indian blanket with him, which he bad purchased in the 
" Far West," and by wrapping this around all three of us, we 
kept partly dry. I was much amused at the plight of a party of 
young Englishmen, who were in the same car; one of them held 
a little parasol which just covered his hat, and sent the water in 
streams down on his back and shoulders. 

We had a misty view of Liege, through the torrents of rain, 
and then dashed away into the wild, mountain scenery of the 
Meuse. Steep, rocky hills, covered with pine and crowned with 
ruined towers, hemmed in the winding and swollen river, and the 
wet, cloudy sky seemed to rest like a canopy on their summits. 
Instead of threading their mazy defiles, we plunged directly into 
the mountain's heart, flew over the narrow valley on lofty and 
light-sprung arches, and went again into the darknes. At Ver- 
viers, our baggage was weighed, examined and transferred, with 
ourselves, to a Prussian train. There wa.<! a great deal of dis- 
puting on the occasion. X lady, who had a dog in a large wil- 
low basket; was not allowed to retain il, nor wtyld they take it 
as baggage. The matter was finally compromised by their 
sending the basket, obliging her to carry the dog, which was 
none of the smallest, in her arms ! The nest station bore the 
sign of the black eagle, and here our passports were obliged to 
be given up. Advancing through long ranges of wooded hills, 
we saw at length, in the dull twilight of a rainy day, the old 
kingly city of Aix la Chapelle on a plain below us. After a 
scene at the custom-house, where our baggage was reclaimed 
with tickets given at Verviers, we drove to the Hotel du Shin, 
and while warming our shivering lunbs and drying our damp 
garments, felt tempted to exclaim with the old -Italian author: 
" O I holy and miraculous tavern !" 

The Cathedral with its lofty Gothic tower, wa« built 1^ the 
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emperor Otba in the tenth century. It seema at present to be 
undergoing repairs, for a large scafibld shut out the dome. The 
long hall was dim with incense smoke as we entered, and the 
organ sounded through the high arches with an effect that startled 
me. The windows glowed with the forma of kings and saints, 
and the dusty and mouldering shrines which rose around were 
colored with the light that came through. The music pealed out 
like a triumpiial march, sinking at limea inio a mournful strain, 
as if it celebrated and lamented the heroes who slept below. In 
the stone pavement nearly under my feet waa a large square 
marble slab, with words " Carolo Magso." It was like a dream, 
to stand there on the tomb of tiie mighty warrior, with the lofty 
arches of the Cathedral above, filled with the sound of the divine 
anthem. I mused above his ashes till the nmsic ceased and then 
leil the Cathedral, (hat nothing might break (he romantic spell 
associated with (hat crumbling pile and the dead it covered. I 
have always revered the memory of Charlemagne. He lived in 
a stern age, but he was in mind and heart a man, and like Na- 
poleon, who placed (he iron crown which had lain with him cen- 
turies in the tomb, upon his own brow, he had an Alpine gran- 
deur of mind, which the world was forced to acknowledge. 

At noon we took the chars-A-bane, or second-class carriages, 
for fear of rain, and continued our journey over a plain doited 
with villages and old chateaux. Two or three miles from Co- 
logne we saw the spires of the ditTerent churches, conspicuous 
among which w*e the unfinished towers of the Cathedral, with 
the enormous crane standing as it did when they left off build- 
ing, Iwo hundred years ago or more. On arriving, we drove to 
the Bonn railway, where finding (he last train did not leave for 
four hours, we left our ba^age and set out for the Cathedral. 
Of all Gothic buildings, the plan of this is certainly the most 
stupendous J even ruin as it is, it cannot fail to excite suprise 
and admiration. The King of Prussia has undertaken to com- 
plete it according to the original plan, which was lately found in 
the possession of a poor man, of whom it was purchased for 
40,000 florins, but he has not yet finished repairing what is 
already built. The legend concerning this plan may not bo 
known to every tme. It is related of the inventor of it, that in 
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despair of findtDg any sufficiently great, he wim walking one day 
by the river, sketching with his stick upoa the sand, when he 
finally hit upon one which pleased him so much that he exclaim- 
ed : "This shall be the plan!" " I will show you a better one 
than thai !" said a voice suddenly behind him, and a certain 
black gentleman who figures in all German legends stood by him, 
and pulled from his pocket a roll containing the present plan of 
the Cathedral. The architect, amazed at its grandeur, aaked an 
explanation of every part. Aa he knew his soul was to be the 
price of it, he occupied himself while the devil was explaining, 
in committing its proportions carefully to memory. Having done 
this, he remarked that il did not please him and be would not 
take il. The devil, seeing through the cheat, exclaimed in hia 
rage : " You may build your Cathedral according to this plan, 
but you shall never finish it !" This prediction seems likely to 
be verified, for though it was commenced in 1248, and built for 
250 years, only the choir and nave and one tower to half its 
original height, are finished. 

We visited the chapel of the eleven thousand virgins, the walls 
of which are full of curious grated cells, containing their bones, 
and then threaded the narrow streets of Cologne, which are quite 
dirty enough to justify Coleridge's lines : 

" The riyer RUne, it is -well tnown 
Dolh Wftsh the city of Cologne; 
But tell me ajmphs, »hal power diviiie 
Sh»U henceforth wash the river Rhine P 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE RHINE TO HEIDELBBRQ. 

Heidelbeho, August 30. 

HsBE at last ! and a most glorious place it is. This is our first 
morning in our new rooms, and the sun streams warmly in the 
eastern windows, as I write, while the old castls rises through 
the blue vapor on the side of the Kaiser-stuhl. The Neokar 
rushes on below ; and the Odenwald, before me, rejoices with its 
vineyards in the morning light. The bells of the old chapel 
near us are sounding most musically, and a confused sound of 
voices and the rolling of vehicles comes up from the atreet. It is 
a place to live in ! 

I must go back five or six days and talte up the record of our 
journeyings at Bonn. We had been looking over Murray's in- 
fallible "Handbook," and observed that he recommended the 
" Star" hotel in that city, as " the most moderate in its prices of 
any on the Rhine;" so when the train from Cologne arrived and 
we were surrounded, in the darkness and confusion, by porters 
and valets, I sung out: " Holel de FEloik d'or !" our baggage 
and ourselves were transferred to a stylish omnibus, and in five 
minutes we stopped under a brilliantly-lighted archway, where M/. 
Joseph Schmidt received us with the usual number of smiles and 
bows bestowed upon untitled guests. We were furnished with 
ncet rooms in the summit of the house, and then descended to 
the salle h manger. 1 found a folded note by my plate, which I 
opened — it contained an engraving of the front of the hotel, apian 
of the ciiy and catalogue of its lions, together with a list of the 
tilled personages who have, from time to time, honored the 
" Golden Star " with their custom. Among this number were 
■' Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, 
Trinoe Albert," etc. Had it not been ibr fatigue, I should have 
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spent an uneasy night, ihinking of the heavy bill which iras to 
be presented on the morrow. We escaped, howevefj for seven 
francs apiece, three of which were undoubtedly for (he honor of 
breathing an aristocratic atmosphere. 

1 was glad when we were really in motion on Che swift Rhine, 
the next morning, and nearing the chain of mountains that rose 
up before us. We passed GJodesberg on the right, while on our 
left was the givup of the seven mountains which extend back 
from the Drachenfels to the Wolkenberg, or Castle of the Clouds. 
Here we begin to enler the enchanted land. The Rhine sweeps 
around the foot of the Dracheafels, while opposite the precipitous 
rock ofRoIandseck, crowned with the castle of the faithful knight, 
looks down upon the beautiful Island of Nonneawerth, the white 
walls of the convent still gleaming through the trees, as they did 
when the warrior's weary eyes looked upon them for the last 
time. 1 shall never forget the enthusiasm with which I saw this 
scene in the bright, warm sunlight, the rough crags softened in 
the haze which fdled the atmosphere, and the wild mountains 
springing up in the midst of vineyards, and crowned with crunt- 
bling lowers, filled with the memories of a thousand years. 

After passing Andernach, we saw in the distance the highlands 
of the middle Rhine, which rise above Coblontz, guarding the en- 
trance to its wild scenery, and the mountains of Che Moselle. 
They parted as we approached ; from the foot shot up the spires 
of Coblentz, and the battlements of Ehrenbreitstein crowning the 
mountain opposite, grew larger and broader. The air was 
slightly hazy, and the clouds seemed laboring among the distant 
mountains to raise a storm. As we came opposite the mouth of the 
Moselle and under the shadow of the mighty fortress, I gazed up 
with awe at its massive walla. Apart from its magnitude and 
almost impregnable situation on a perpendicular rock, it is filled 
with the recollections of history and hallowed by the voice of 
poetry. The scene went past like a panorama, the bridge of 
boats opened, the city glided behind us and we entered the high- 
lands again. 

Above Coblentz almost every mountain has a ruin and a legend. 
One feels everywhere the spirit of the past, and its stirring recol- 
lections come back upon the mind with irresistible Sitce. I sat 
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upon the deck the whole afternoon, as niountainB, towna aod caa- 
tlee passed by on either side, watching them with a feeling of the 
most enthusiastic enjoyment. Every place was familiar to me in 
memory, and they seemed like friends ! had long communed with 
in spirit and now met face to face. The English tourists, with 
whom the deck was covered, seemed interested too, but in a dif- 
ferent manner. With Murray's Handbook open in their hands, 
they sat and read about the very towns and towers they were 
passing, scarcely lifting their eyes to the real scenes, except tiow 
and then, to observe tliat it was "very nice." 

As we passed Boppart, 1 sought out the Inn of the " Star," 
mentioned in " Hyperion" ; there was a maiden sitting on the 
steps who might have been Paul Flemming's fair boat-woman. 
The clouds which had here gathered among the hills, now came 
over the river, and the rain cleared the deck of its crowd of 
admiring tourists. As we were approaching Lurlei Berg, I did 
not go below, and so enjoyed some of the finest scenery on the 
Rhine alone. The mountams approach each other at this point, 
and the Lurlei Rock rises up for six hundred feet from the 
water. This is the haunt of the water nymph, Lurlei, whose 
song charmed the ear of the boatman while his barque was 
dashed to pieces on the rocks below. It is also celebrated for its 
remarkable echo. As we passed between the rocks, a guard, 
who has a little house built on the road-side, blew a flourish on 
bis bugle, which was instantly answered by a blast from the 
rocky battlements of Lurlei. The German students have a wilty 
trick with this echo ; they call out, " Who is the Burgomaster of 
OherweselT" a town just above. The echo answers with the 
last syllable " Esei !" which is the German for ass. 

The sun came out of the cloud as we passed Oberwesel, with 
its tall round tower, and the light shining through the ruined 
arches of Schonberg castle, made broad bars of light and shade 
in the still misty air.- A rainbow sprang up out of the Rhine, and 
lay brightly on the mountain side, coloring vineyard and crag, in 
the most singular beauty, while its second reflection faintly 
arched like a glory above the high summits. In the bed of the 
river were the seven countesses of Schonberg, turned into seven 
rooks for their cruelty and hard-heartedness towards the knights 
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whom their beauly had made captive. In front, at a little dis. 
tance was the castle of Pfalz, in the middle of the river, and from 
the heights above Cauh frowned the crumhliog citadel of Gaten- 
fels. Imagine all this, and tell me if it ia not a picture whoae 
memory should last a life-time \ 

We came at last to Bisgen, the eouihem gate of the Highlands. 
Here, on an island in the middle of the stream, is the old Mouso 
tower where Bishop Hatto of Mayence waa eaten up by the rats 
for his wicked deeds. Passing Rudesheim and Geisscnheim, 
celebrated for their wines, at sunset, we watched the varied 
shore in the growing darkness, til! like a line of stars across the 
water, we saw before us the bridge of Mayence. 

The next morning I parted from my friends, who were going 
to Heidelberg by way of Mannheim, and set out alone for Frank- 
fort. The cars passed through Hochheim, whose wines are cele- 
brated all over the world ; there is little to interest the traveler 
till he arrives at Frankfort, whose spires are seen rising from 
groves of trees as he approaches. I leil the cars, unchalleDged 
for my passport, greatly to my surprise, as it had cost me a long 
walk and five shillings in London, to get the signature of the 
Frankfort Consul, I learned afterwards it was not at all neces- 
sary. Before leaving America, N. P. Willis had kindly given 
me a letter to his brother, Richard S. Willis, who is now cuiti- ' 
vating a naturally fine taste for music in Frankfort, and my first 
care was to find the American Consul, in order to learn his resi- 
dence. I discovered at last, from a gentleman who spoke a little 
French, that the Consul's office was in the street Bellevue, which 
street I not only looked for through the city, but crossed over the 
bridge to the suburb of Sachsenhausen, and traversed its narrow, 
dirty alleys three several times, but in vain. I was about giving 
up the search, when I stumbled upon the office accidentally. The 
name of the street had been given to me in French and very 
naturally it was not to be found. Willis received me very 
kindly and introduced me to the amiable German family with 
whom he resides. 

Afler spending a delightful evening witli my newly-found 
friends, I lefl the next morning in the omnibus for Heidelbe^. 
We passed through Sachsenhausen and ascended a long hill to 
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the watch-tower, wheDce there is a beautiful view of the Main 
valley. Four hours' driving over the monotonous plain, brought 
me to DarmstadU The city wore a gay look, left by the recent 
files. The monument of the old Duke Ludwig had just been 
erected in the centre of the great square, and the festival attend- 
ant upon the unveiling of it, which lasted three days, had just 
closed. The city was hung with garlands, and the square filled 
with the pavilions of the royal family and the musicians, of 
wlmm there were a thousand present, while everywhere were 
seen red and white flags — the colors of Darmstadt. We met 
wagons decorated with garlands, fiill of pleasant girls, in the 
odd dress which they have worn for three hundred years. 

Afler leaving Darmstadt we entered upon the Bergstrasse, or 
Mountain-way, leading along the foot of the mountain chain 
which extends all the way to Heidelberg on the lefl, while on the 
right stretches far away the Rhine-plain, across which we saw 
the dim outline of the Donnersberg, in France. The hills are 
crowned with castles and their sides loaded with vines ; along 
the road the rich green foliage of the walnut Irees arched and 
nearly met above us. The sun ahone warm and bright, and 
every body appeared busy and contented and happy. Ail wa 
met had smiling countenances. In some places we saw whole 
families sitting under the trees shelling the nula they had beaten 
down, while others were returning from ihe vineyards, laden with 
baskets of purple and white grapes. Tlie scene seemed to real- 
ize all I had read of the happiness of the German peasantry, 
and the pastoral beauty of the German plains. 

With the passengers in the omnibus I could hold little conver- 
sation. One, who knew about as much French as 1 did, asked 
me where I came from, and I shall not soon forget bis expression 
of incredulity, as I mentioned America. " Why," said he, "you 
are white— the Americans are all black ! " 

We passed the ruined castles of Auerback and Starkenburg, 
and Burg Windeck, on the summit of a mountain near Wein- 
heim, formerly one of the royal residences of Charlemagne, and 
finally came to the Heiligenbcrg or Holy Mountain, guarding the 
entrance into the Odcnwald by the valley of the Neckar, As we 
wound around its base to the river, the Kaiserstuhl rose before us, 
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with Ihs mighty CEistle hanging upon its aide and Heidelberg at 
its feet. It was a most strikingly beautiful scene, and for a mo- 
ment I felt inclined to assent to the remark of my bad-French 
koquaiatance — " America is not beautiful — Heidelberg ie beauti- 
ful !" The sun had just set as we turned the corner of the Holy 
Mouatain and drove up the bank of the Neckar ■ all the chimes 
of Heidelberg began suddenly to ring and a cannon by the river- 
side was fired off every minute— the sound echoing five times 
distinctly from mountain back to mountain, and finally crashing 
far off, along the dbtant hills of the Odenwald. It was the birth- 
day of the Grand Duke of Baden, and these rejcicinga were for 
the oloaing fite. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SCENES IN AND ABOUND HBIDBLBBBG. 

Sept. 80. — There is so much to be seen around this beautiful 
plac«, that 1 scarcely know where lo begin a description of it, 1 
have been wandering among the wild paths that lead up and down 
the mountain side, or away into the forests and lonely meadows 
in the lap of the Odenwald. My mind is filled with images of 
the romantic German scenery, whose real beauty is beginning to 
displace the imaginary picture which I had painted with the en- 
thusiastic words of Howitl. I seem to aland now upon the Kai- 
ser-atuhl, which rises above Heidelberg, with that magnificent 
landscape around me, from the Black Forest and Straaburg lo 
Mainz, and from the Vosges in France to the hills of Speasart in 
Bavaria. What a glorious panorama ! and not less rich in asso- 
ciations than in its natural beauty. Below me had moved the 
barbarian hordea ef old, the triumphant followers of Arminius, 
and the Cohorla of Rome ; and later, full many a warlike host 
bearing the banners of the red cross to the Holy Land, — many a 
knight returning with his vassals from the field, to lay at the feet 
of his lady-love the scarf he had worn in a hundred battles and 
claim the reward of his constancy and devotion. But brighter 
spirits had also toiled below. That plain had witnessed the pres- 
ence of Luther, and a host who strove with him to free the world 
from the chains of a corrupt and oppressive religion. There had 
also trodden the master apirita of German song — the giant twain, 
with their scarcely leas harmonious brethren; they, too, had 
gathered inspiration from thoae scenes — more fervent worship of 
nature and a deeper love for their beautiful fatherland ! Oh ! 
what waves of crime and bloodshed have swept like the waves 
of a deluge down the valley of the Rhine ! War has laid his 
mailed band on those desolate lowers and ruthlessly torn down 
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what time has spared, yet he could not mar the beauty of the 
shore, nor could Time himself hurl down the mountains that 
guard it. And what if I feel a new inspiration on beboldiag the 
scene ? Now that those ages have swept by, like the red waves 
of a tide of blood, we see not the darkened earth, but the golden 
sands which the flood has left behind. Besides, I have come from 
a new world, where the spirit of man is untrammeled by the 
mouldering shackles of the past, but in its youthful and joyous 
freedom, goes on to make itself a noble memory for the ages 
that aro 10 come! 

Then there is the Wolfsbrunnen, which one reaches by a beau- 
tiful walk up the bank of the Neckar, to a quiet dell in the side 
of the mountain. Through [his the roads lead up by rustic mills, 
always in motion, and orchards laden witii ripening fruit, to the 
commencement of the forest, where a quaint stone fountain stands, 
commemorating the abode of a sorceress of the olden lime, who 
was torn in pieces by a wolf. There is a handsome rustic inn 
here, where every Sunday atlernoon a band plays in the portico, 
while hundreds of people are scattered around in the cool shadow 
of the trees, or feeding the splendid trout in the basin formed by 
the little stream. They generally reiurn to the city by another 
walk leading along the mountain side, to the eastern terrace of the 
castle, where they have fine views of the great Rhine plain, ter- 
minated by the Alsatian hills, stretching along the western hori> 
zon like the long crested swells on the ocean. We can even sM 
these from the windows of our room on the bank of the Neckar;. 
and 1 often look with interest on one sharp peak, for on its side 
stands the Cast|e of Trifels, where Coeur de Lion was imprisoned 
by the Duke of Austria, and where Blondel, his faithful minstrel, 
sang the ballad which discovered the retreat of the noble oap. 
live. 

The people of Heidelberg are rich in places of pleasure and 
amusement. Prom the Carl Platz, an open square at the upper 
end of the city, two paths lead directly up lo the castle. By the 
first walk we ascend a flight of steps to the western gale, passing 
through which, we enter a delightful garden, between the outer 
walls of the Castle, and the huge moat which surrounds it. 
Groat linden, oak and beach trees shadow the walk, and in secluded 
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nooks, little mountain streams spring from the side of the wall 
into stone basins. There is a tower over the moat on the south 
side, next the mountain, where the portcullis bIjII hangs with its 
sharp teeth as it was last drawn up ; on each side stand two grim 
knights guarding the entrance. In one of the wooded walks is an 
old tree brought from America in the year 1618. It is of the 
kind called arbor vita, and uncommonly tall and slender for one 
of this species ; yet it does not seem to thrive well in a foreign soil. 
I noticed that persons had cut many slips ofi* the lower branches, 
and I would have been tempted to do the same myself if there had 
been any I could reach. In the curve of the mountain is a hand- 
some pavilion, surrounded with beds of flowera and fountains ; 
here all classes meet together in the afternoon to sit with their re- 
freshments in the shade, while frequently a fine band of music 
gives them their invariable recreation. AH this, with the scenery 
around them, leaves nothing unfinished to their present enjcry- 
ment. The Germans enjoy life under all circumstances, and in 
this way they make themselves much happier than we, who have 
far greater means of Iteing so. 

At the end of the terrace built for the princess Elizabeth, of 
England, is one of the round towers, which was split in twain by 
the French. Half has fallen entirely away, and the other semi- 
circular shell which joins the terrace and part of the Castle build- 
ings, clings firmly together, although part of its foundation is 
gone, so that its outer ends actually hang in the air. Some idea 
of the strength of the oastle may be obtained when I state that the 
walls of this tower are twenty-two feet thick, and that a alaircase 
has tieen made through them to the top, where one can sit under 
the lindens growing upon it, or look down from the end on the 
city below with the pleasant consciousness that the great mass 
upon which he stands is only prevented from crashing down with 
him by the solidity of its masonry. On one side, joining the gar- 
den, the statue of the Archduke Louis, in his breastplate and 
flowing beard, looks out from among the ivy. 

There is little to be seen about the Castle except the walls 
themselves. The guide conducted us through passages, in which 
were heaped many of the enormous cannon balls which it had re- 
ceived in sieges, to EM>me chambers in the foundati<«. T^is wtA 
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the oldest part of the Castle, built in the thirteenth century. We 
also visited the chapel, which is ia a tolerable state of preserva- 
tion. A kind of narrow bridge crosses it, over which we walked, 
looking down on the empty pulpit and deserted shrines. We 
then went into the cellar to see the celebrated Tun, In a large 
Vault are kept several enormous hogsheads, one of which is three 
hundred years old, but they are nothing in comparison with the 
tun, which itself fills a whole vault. It is as high as a common 
two story house ; on the top is a platform upon which the people 
used to dance after it was filled, to which one ascends by two 
flights of steps. I forgot exactly how many casks it holds, but 
I believe eight hundred. It has been empty for fifty years. 

We are very pleasantly situated here. My friends, who arrived 
a day before me, hired three rooms (with tho assistance of a cou- 
rier) in a large house on the banks of the Neckar. We pay for 
ihem, with attendance, thirty florins — about twelve dollars — a 
month, and Frau Dr. Grosch, our polite and talkative landlady, 
gives us a student's breakfast — coffee and biscuit — for about seven 
cents apiece. We are often much amused to hear her endeavors 
to make us understand. As if to convey her meaning plainer, 
she raises both thumbs and forefingers to her mouth and pulls 
out the words like a long string; her tongue goes so fost that it 
keeps my mind always on a painful stretch to comprehend an idea 
here and there. Dr. S , from whom we take lessons in Ger- 
man, has kindly consented to our dining with his family for the 
take of practice in speaking. We have taken several long walks 
with them along the banks of the Neckar, but I should be puz- 
zled to repeat any of the conversations that took place. The 
language, however, is fast growing more familiar, sines vonun 
are the principal teachers. 

Opposite my window rises the Heiligenberg, on the other side 
of the Neckar. The lower part of it is rich with vineyards, and 
many cottages stand embosomed in shrubbery among them. 
Sometimes we see groups of maidens standing under the grape 
arbors, and every morning the peasant women go toiling up the 
steep paths with baskets on their heads, to labor among the vines. 
On the Neckar below us, the fishennen glide about in their boats, 
rink their square nets iactened to a long pole, and haul thom 
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up with the glittering fish, of which the stream is full. I often 
lean out of the window late at night, when the mouDteios above 
are wrapped in dusky obscurity, and listen to the low, musical 
ripple of the river. It tells to my excited iancy a knightly legend 
of the old German time. Then comes the bell, Jiing for closing 
the inns, breaking the spell with its deep clang, which vibrates 
far away on the night air, till it has roused all the echoes of the 
Odenwald. I then shut the window, turn into the narrow box 
which the Germans call a bed, and in a few minutes am wander- 
ing in America. Half way up the Heiligenberg runs a beautiful 
walk, dividing the vineyards from the forest above. This is called 
the Philosopher's Way, because it was the favorite ramble of the 
old Professors of the University. It can be reached by a toil- 
some, winding path among the vines,, called the Snake-way, and 
when one has ascended to it he is well rewarded by the lovely 
view. In the evening, when the aiin has got beliind the moun- 
taia, it is delightful to sit on the stone steps and watch the golden 
light creeping up the side of the Kaiser-sluhl, till at last twilight 
begins to darken in the valley and a mantle of mist gathers above 
the Neckar. 

We ascended the mountain a few days ago. There is a path 
which leads up through the forest, but we took the shortest way, 
directly up the side, though it was at an angle of nearly fifty de- 
grees. It was hard enough work, scrambling through the thick 
broom and heather, and over. stumps and stones. In one of the 
stone-heaps I dislodged a large orange -colored salamander, seven 
or eight inches long. They are sometimes found on these 
mountains, as well as a very large Idnd of lizard, called the 
eideehse, which the Germans say is perfectly harmless, and if 
one whistles or playa a pipe, will come and play around him, 
The view^rom the top reminded me of that from Catskill Moun- 
tain House, but is on a. smaller scale. The mountains stretch off 
sideways, confining the view to but half the horizon, and in the 
middle of the picture the Hudsm is well represented by the 
lengthened windings of the " abounding Rhine." Nestled at the 
base below us, was the little village of Handschuhheim, one of 
tbe oldest in this part of Germany. The castle of its former 
loida has nearly all fallen down, but ^ massivQ solidity of tbe 
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walls which yet stand, proves its antiquity. A few years ago, a 
part of the outer walls which was remarked to have a hollow 
sound, was taken down, when there fell from a deep niche 
built therein, a skeleton, clad in a suit of the old German armor. 
V/e followed a road through the woods to the peak on which 
stand the ruins of St. Michael's chapel, which was built in the 
tenth century and inhabited for a long time by a sect of white 
monks. There is now but a single tower remaining, and all 
around is grown over with tall bu&hes and weeds. It had a wild 
and romantic took, and I sat on a rook and sketched at it, till it 
grew dark, when we got down the mountain the best way we 
could. 

We lately visited the great University Library. You walk 
through one hall after another, filled with books of all kinds, from 
the monkish manuscript of (he middle ages, to the most elegant 
print of the present day. There is something to me more im- 
pressive in a library like this than a solemn Cathedral. 1 think 
involuntarily of the hundreds of mighty spirits who speak from 
these three hundred thousand volumes — of the toils and privations 
with which genius has ever struggled, and of his glorious re- 
ward. As in a church, one feels as it were, the presence of God; 
not because the place has been hallowed by his worship, but be- 
cause all around stand the inspirations of his spirit, breathed 
through the mind of genius, to men. And if the mortal remains 
of saints and heroes do not repose within its walls, the great and 
good of the whole earth are there, speaking their counsels to the 
searcher for truth, with voices whose last reverberation will die 
away only when the globe falls into ruin. 

A few nights ago there was a wedding of peasants across the 
river. In order to celebrate it pardoularly, the guests went to 
the house where it was given, by torchlight. The night was 
quite dark, and the bright red torches glowed on the surface of 
the Neckar, as the two couriers galloped along the banks to the 
bridegroom's house. Here, after much shouting and confusion, 
the procession was arranged, the two riders started back again 
with their torches, and the wagons containing the guests followed 
' afler with their flickering lights glancing on the water, till they 
disappeared around the foot of the mountain. The oboonng itf 
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CoDscripta also took place lately. The law requires one pereoa 
out of every hundred to become a aoldier, and thia, in the city of 
Heidelberg, amounts to nearly 150. It was a sad spectacle. 
Tl)e young men, or rather boys, who were chosen, went about 
the city with cocltades fastened on their hats, shouting and sing- 
ing, many of them quite intoxicated. I could not help pitying 
them because of the dismal, mechanical life they are doomed to 
follow. Many were rough, ignorant peasaols, to whom nearly 
any kind of life would be agreeable ; but there were some whose 
countenances spoke otherwise, and I thought iovoluatarily, that 
their drunken gaiety was only affected to conceal their real feel- 
ings with regard to the lot which had fallen upon them. 

We are gradually becoming accustomed to the German style 
of living, which is very different from our own. Their cookery 
is new to us, but is, nevertheless, good. We have every day a 
different kind of soup, so I have supposed they keep a regular list 
of three hundred and sixty-five, one for every day in the year ! 
Then we have potatoes " done up" in oil and vinegar, veal fla- 
vored with orange peel, barley pudding, and all sorts of pancakes, 
boiled artichokes, and always rye bread, in loaves a yard long! 
Nevertheless, we thrive on such diet, and 1 have rarely enjoyed 
TOOK sound and refreshing sleep than in their narrow and coffin- 
like beds, uncomfortable as they Efeem. Many of the German 
customs are amusing. We never see ojien working here, but 
always cows, sometimes a single one in a cart, and sometimes 
two fastened tc^ether by a yoke across their boms. The women 
labor constantly in the fields ; from our window we can hear the 
nut-brown maidens singing their cheerful songs among the vine- 
yards on the mountain side. Their costume, too, is odd enough. 
Below the tight-fitting vest they wear such a number of short 
skirts, one above another, that it reminds one of an animated hogs- 
bead, with ft head and shoulders starting out &om the top. I 
have heard it gravely asserted that the wealth of a German dam- 
sel may be known by counting the number of her " kiitles." Ad 
acquaintance of mine remarked, that it would be an ezoellent 
costume for fitlling down a precipice ! 

We have just returned from a second visit to Frankfort, where 
the great annual fair filled the etreeta with noise and bustle. On 
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our way back, we stopped at the village of Zwingenberg, which 
liea at the fool of the Melibochus, for the purpose of visiting some 
of the scenery of the Odenwald. Passing the night at the inn 
there, we slept with one bed under and two above, and started 
early in the morning to climb up the side of the Melibochus, 
After a long walk through the forests, which were beginning to 
change their summer foliage for a brighter garment, we reached 
the summit and ascended the stone tower which stands upon it. 
This view gives one a better idea of the Odenwald, than that 
from the Kaiser-sluhl at Heidelberg. In the soft aulumn atmos- 
phere it looked even more beautiful. Afier an hour in that hea- 
ven of uplifted thought, into which we step from the mountain- 
top, our minds went with the- path downward to earth, and we 
descended the eastern side into iho wild region which contains 
the Felsenmeer, or Sea of Rocka. 

We met on the way a student from Fulda — a fine specimen of 
that free-spirited class, and a man whose smothered aspiration 
was betrayed in the flashing of his eye, as he spoke of the pres- 
ent painful and oppressed condition of Germany. We talked 
eo busily together that without noticing the path, which had been 
bringing us on, up hill and down, through forest and over rock, we 
came at last to a halt in a valley among the mountains. Making 
inquiries there, we found we had gene wrong, and must ascend 
by a different path the mountain we bad just come down. Near 
the summit of this, in a wild pine wood, was the Felsenmeer — a 
great collection of rocks heaped together like pebbles on the sea 
shore, and worn and rounded aa if by the action of water : so 
much do they resemble waves, that one standing at the bottom 
and looking up, cannot resist the idea, that they will flow down 
upon him. It must have been a mighty tide whose receding 
waves left these masses piled up together ! The same forma- 
tion continues at intervals, to the foot of the mountains. It re- 
minded me of a glaeter of rocks instead of ice. A little higher 
up, lies a maasivQ block of granite called the "Giant's Column." 
It is thirty-two feet long and three to four feet in diameter, and 
still bears the mark of the chisel. When or by whom it was 
made, remains a mystery. Some have supposed it was intended 
to be erected for the worship of the Sun, by the wild Teutonic 
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tribes who inhabited this forest ; it is more probably the work of 
the Romans. A project was once started, to erect it as a monu- 
ment on the battle-field of Leipsic, but it was found too difficult 
to carry into execution. 

After dining at the little village of Reiohelsdorf in the valley 
below, where the merry landlord charged my friend two kreut- 
zers less than myself because he was not so tall, we visited the Cas- 
tle of SchOnberg, and joined the Bergstrasse again. We walked 
the rest of the way here ; long before we arrived, the moon shone 
down on us over the mountains, and when we turned around the 
foot of the Heiligenberg, the mist descending in the valley of the 
Neckar, rested like a light cloud on the church spires. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A VALE THROCOH THE ODENWALD. 

B and I are now conafortably settled in Frankfort, having, 

with Mr. Willis's kind assistance, obtained lodgings with the 
amiable family, with whom be has resided for more than two 
years. My cousin remains in Heidelberg to attend the winter 
course of lectures at the University. 

Having forwarded our ba^f^ by tbe omnibus, we came 
bitber on foot, through the heart of the Odenwald, a region full 

of intereBt, yet little visited by travellers. Dr. S and his 

fiimily walked with us three or four miles of tbe way, and on a 
bill above Ziegelhausen, with a splendid view behind us, through 
the mountain -door, out of which the Neckar enters on the 
Rbine-ptain, we parted. This was a first, and I must confess, a 
somewhat embarrassing experience in German leave-taking. 
After bidding adieu three or four times, we started to go up the 
mountain and they down it, but at every second step we bad to 
turn around to acknowledge tbe waving of hands and handker. 
chiefs, which continued so long that I was glad when we were 
out of sight of each other. We descended on the other side into 
a wild and romantic valley, whose meadows were of the bright, 
est green ; a little brook which wound through them, put now 
and then its " silvery shoulder" to the wheel of -a rustic mill. 
By the road-side two or three wild-looking gipsies sat around a 
fire, with some goats feeding near them. 

Passing through this valley and the little village of 8ch6nau, 
we commenced ascending one of the loftiest ranges of the Oden- 
wald. The side of the mountain was covered with a thick pine 
forest. There was no wind to wake its solemn anthem ; all was 
calm and majestic, and even awful. The trees rose all around 
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like the pillars of a vast Cathedral, whose long arched aisles ran- 
bhed &r below in the deepening gloom. 

" Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evemng pmyer," 

for twilight had already begun to gather. We weat on and up 
and ever higher, like the youth in " Excelsior ;" the beech and 
dwarf oak took the place of the pine, and at last we arrived at a 
cleared summit whose long brown grass waved desolately in the 
dim light of evening, A faint glow still lingered over the forest- 
bills, but down in the valley the dusky shades hid every vestige 
of life, though its sounds came up softened through the long space. 
When we reached the top a bright planet stood like a diamond 
over (he brow of the eastern hill, and the sound of a twilight bell 
came up clearly and sonorously on the cool damp air. The 
white veil of mist slowly descended down the mountain side, but 
the peaks rose above it like the wrecks of a world, floating in 
apace. We made our way in the duak down the long path, to 
the rude little dorf of Elsbach. 1 asked at the first inn for lodg- 
ing, where we were ushered into a great room, in which a num- 
ber of girls who had been at work in the tields, were assembled. 
They were all dressed in men's jackets, and short gowns, and 
some had their hair streaming down their back. The landlord's 
daughter, however, was a beautiful girl, whose modest, delicate 
features contrasted greatly with the coarse faces of the others. I 
thought of Uhland's beautiful little poem of " The Landlady's 
Daughter," as I looked on her. In the room hung two or three 
pair of antlers, and they told us deer were still plenty in the 
forests. 

When we left the village the next morning, we again com- 
menced ascending. Over the whole valley and half way up the 
mountain, lay a thick white frost, almost like snow, which con- 
trasted with the green trees and hushes scattered over the mead, 
cws, produced the most singular effect. We plucked blackberries 
ready iced from the bushes by the road-side, and went on in the 
cold, for the sun shone only oti the top of the opposite mountain, 
into another valley, down which rushed the rapid Ulver. At a 
little village which bears the beautiful nanw Anteschonmatlennxig, 
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we took a foot-path directly over a sleep mountain to the village 
of Fiokenbach. Near the top 1 found two wild-looking children, 
cutting grass with knives, both of whom I prevailed upon for a, 
few kreutzers to stand and let me sketch them. From the sum- 
mit the view on the other side was very striking. The hills were 
nearly every one covered with wood, and not a dwelling in sight. 
It reminded me of our forest scenery at home. The principal 
difference is, that our trees are two or three times the size of 
theirs. 

At length, after scaling another mountain, we reached a wide, 
elevated plain, in the middle of which stood the old dorf of Beer- 
felden. It i^s then crowded with people, on aiJconnt of a great 
cattle-fair being held there. All the farmers of the neighborhood 
were assembled, clad in the ancient country costume — broad 
cocked hats and blue frocks. An orchard near the town was 
filled with cattle and horses, and near by, in the shade, a number 
of pedlars had arranged their wares. The cheerful looking 
country people touched their hats to us as we passed. This cus- 
tom of greeting travellers, universal in Germany, is very expres- 
sive of their social, friendly manners. Among the mountains, 
we frequently met groups of children, who sang together their 
simple ballads as we passed by. 

From Beerfelden we passed down the valley of the Mimling to 
Erbach, the principal city in the Odenwald, and there stopped a 
short time to view the Rittersaal in the old family castle of the 
Counts of Erbach. An officer, who stood at the gates, conducted 
us to the door, where we were received by a noble -looking, gray- 
headed steward. He took us into the Rittersaal at once, which 
was like stepping back three hundred years. The stained win- 
dows of the lofty ISothic hail, let in a subdued light which fell on 
the forms of kings and knights, clad in the armor they wore dur- 
ing life. On the left as we entered, were mail-covered figures of 
John and Cosmo de Medici ; further on stood the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, and by his side the celebrated dwarf who was served up 
in a pie at one of the imperial feasts. His armor was most deli- 
cate and beautiful, but small as it was. General Thumb would 
have had room in it. Gustavus Adolphifs and Wallenstein looked 
down from the neighboring pedestals, while at the other end stood 
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Goetz voa Berlichiagen and Albert of Brunswick. Giftrding 
the door were Hans, the robber-knight of Nuremberg, and another 
from the ThQringian forest. The steward told me that the iron 
hand of Goetz was in possession of the family, but not shown to 
sIrsDgers ; he pointed out, however, the bucldes on the armor, 
by which it was fastened. Adjoining the hall is an antique 
chapel, filled with rude old tombs, and containing the sarcophagus 
of Count E^inhard of Denmark, who lived about the tenth can. 
tury. There were also monkish garments five hundred years 
old hanging up In it. 

The collection of antiquities ia large and interesting ; but it is 
said that the o!d.Count obtained some of them in rather a ques- 
'ionable manner. Among other tacidents, they say that when in 
Rome he visited the Pope, taking with him an old servant who 
accompanied him in all hia travels, and was the accomplice in 
most of bis antiquarian thefls. In one of ihe outer halls, among 
the curiosities, was an antique shield of great value. Tbe ser- 
vant was le{i in thie hall while the Count had hb audience, and 
in a short time this shield was missed. The servant who wore 
a long cloak, was missed also ; orders were given to close the 
gates and search every body) but it was too late — the thief was 
gone. 

Leaving Erbach we found out the direction of Snellert, tbe 
Castle of the ^ild Huntsman, and took a road that led us for two 
or three hours along the top of a mountain ridge. Through the 
openings in the pine and larch forests, we bad glimpses of the 
hills of Spessart, beyond the Main. When we finally left tbe 
by-road we had chosen it was quite dark, and we missed the 
way altogether among the lanes and meadows. We came at last 
to a^ full stop at the house of a farmer, who guided us by a foot 
path over the fields to a small village. On entering the only inn, 
kept by the Burgomaster, the people finding we were Americans, 
regarded us with a curiosity quite uncomfortable. They crowded 
around the door, watching every motion, and gaaed in through 
the windows. The wild huntsman himself could scarcely have 
made a greater sensation. The news of our arrival seemed to 
have spread very fast, for the next morning when we stopped at 
a prune orchard some distance from the village to buy some 
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fruit, the farmer cried out from a tree, " they are the Americans ; 
give them as many as they want for nothiog !" 
- With the Burgomaster's little son for a guide, we went back a 
mile or two of our route to Snellert, which we had passed the 
night before, and after losing ourselves two or three times in the 
woods, arrived at lost at the top of the mountain, where the ruins 
of the castle stand. The walls are nearly level with the ground. 
The interest of a visit rests entirely on the romantic legend, and 
the wild view over the hills around, particularly that in front, 
where on the opposite mountain are the ruins of Rodensteio, to 
which the wild Huntsman was wont to ride at midnight — where 
he now rides no more. The echoes of Rodenstein are no longer 
awakened by the sound of his bugle, and the hoofs of his demon 
steed clanging on the battlements. But the hills around are wild 
enough, and the roar of the pine forests deep enough to have in. 
spired the simple peasants with the romantic tradition. 

Stopping for dinner at the town of Rheinheim, we met an old 
man, who, on learning we were Americans, walked with us as 
far as the nest village. He had a daughter in America and was 
highly gratilied to meet any one from the country of her adop- 
tion. He made me promise to visit her, if I ever should go to St. 
Louis, and say that I had walked with her father from Rheinheim 
to Zwangenburg. To satisfy his fears that I might forget it, I 
took down his name and that of his daughter. He shook me 
warmly by the hand at parting, and was evidently made happier 
for that day. 

We reached Darmstadt just in time to lake a seat in the omni. 
bus for Frankfort, Among the passengers were a Bavarian fam- 
ily, on their way to Bremen, to ship from thence to Texas. I 
endeavored to discourage the man from choosing such a country 
as his homo, by telling him of its heats and pestilences, but he 
was too full of hope to be shakeu in his purpose. I would have 
added that it was a slave-land, but I thought on our own country's 
curse, and was silent. The wife was not so sanguine ; she seemed 
to mourn in secret at leaving her beautiful fatherland. It was 
saddening to think how lonely they would feel in that far home, 
and how they would long, with true German devotion, to look 
again on the green vintage-hills of their ibrsaken countiy. As 
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night drew on, the liitle girl crept over to her father for his accus- 
tomed evening Iciss, and then sank back to sleep in a comer of the 
wagon. The boy, in the artless confidence of childhood, laid his' 
head OQ my breast, weaiy with the day's travel, and soon slept 
also. Thus we drove on in the dark, tilt at length the lights of 
Frankfort glimmered on the breast of the rapid Main, as we passed 
over the bridge, and when we stopped near the Cathedral, I de- 
livefed up my little charge and sent my sympathy with the 
wanderers on their lonely way. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Dec. 4. — This ia a genuine old German city. Founded by 
CharlemEtgDe, afterwards a rallying point of the Crusaders, and 
ibr a long time the capital of the German empire, it has no lack 
of interesting historical reoollections, and notwithstanding it ia 
fast becoming modernized, one is every where reminded of the 
Paat. The Cathedral, old as the days of Peter the Hermit, the 
grotesque street of the Jews, the many quaint, antiquated dwell- 
ings and the mouldering watch-towers on the hills around, give 
it a more interesting character than any German city I have yet 
seen. The house we dwell in, on the Markt Platz, is more than 
two hundred years old ; directly opposite is a great castellated 
building, gloomy with the weight of six centuries, and a few 
steps to the left brings me to the square of the Rcemerberg, 
where the Emperors were crowned, in a comer of which ia ti 
curiously ornsmeuted house, formerly the residence of Luther. 
There are legends innunjerable connected with all these build- 
ings, and even yet discoveries are frequently made in old houses, 
of secret chambers and staircases. When you add to all tbis, 
the German love of ghost stories, and, indeed, their general belief 
in spirits, the lover of romance could not desire a more agrees, 
ble residenca. 

1 often look out on the singular scene below my window. On 
both sides of the street, leaving barely room to enter the houses, 
sit the market women, with their baskela of vegetables and fruit. 
The middle of the street is ftlled with women buying, and every 
okrt or carriage that comes along, has to force ita way through 
the crowd, sometimes rolling against and overturning the baskets 
on the side, when for a few minutes then ia a Babel ot Mmn- 
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telligible sounds. The country women in their jackets and short 
gowns go backwards and forwards with great loads on their 
heads, Bometimes nearly as high aa themselves. It is a most sin- 
gular scene, and so varied that one never tires of looking upoa 
it. These women sit here from sunrise till sunset, day after day, 
for years. They have little furnaces for cooking and for warmth 
in winter, and when it rains they sit in large wooden boxes. One 
or two policemen are generally on the ground in the morning to 
prevent disputing about their places, which often gives rise to in- 
tereetiDg scenes. Perhaps this kind of life in the open air is con- 
ducive to longevity ; for certainly, there is no country on earth 
that haa as many old women. Many of them look like walking 
machines made of leather; and to judge from what I see in the 
Blreeta here, I should think they work till they die. 

On the 21 et of October a most interestuig fete took place. The 
magnificent monument of Grethe, modelled by the sculptor Sch wan- 
thaler, at Munich, and cast in bronze, was unveiled. It arrived 
a few days before, and was received with much ceremony and 
erected in the destined spot, an open square in the western part 
of the oily, planted with acacia trees. I went there at tea o'clock, 
and found the square already full of people. Seats had been 
erected around the monument for ladies, the singers and musioiana. 
A company of soldiers was stationed to keep an entrance for the 
procession, which at length arrived with music and banners, and 
entered the enclosure. A song for the occasion was sung hy the 
choir; it swelled up gradually, and with such perfect harmony 
and unity, that it seemed like some glorious instrument touched 
hy a single hand. Then a poetical address was delivered; after 
which four young men took their stand at the corners of the mon- 
ument ; the drums and trumpets gave a flourish, and the mantle 
fell. The' noble figure seemed to rise out of the ea«h, and thus 
amid shoutings and the triumphal peal of the hand, Iha form of 
Gcethe greeted the city of his birth. He is represented ba lean- 
ing on the trunk of a tree, holding in his right hand a roll of 
parchment, and in his left a wreath. The pedestal, which is also 
of bronze, contains baa relief representing scenes from Faust, 
Wilhelm M«iater and Egmont. In the evening Gtaathe's house, 
•in a street oMr, wa» illuminated by arofaes of Itunpa between the 
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wiadowe, and hung with wreaths of flowers. Four pillars of 
colored lamps lighted the statue. At nine o'clock the choir of 
aingers came again in a procession, with colored lanterns, on 
poles, and ailer sioging two or three songs, the statue was exhib- 
ited in the red glare of the Bengal light. The trees and houses 
around the square were covered with the glow, which streamed 
in broad sheets up against the dark sky. 

Within the walls the greater part of Frankfort is built in the 
old German style — the houses six or seven stories high, and every 
story projecting out over the other, so that those living in the 
upper part can nearly shake hands out of the windows. At the 
comers figures of men are often seen, holding up the story above 
on their shoulders and making horrible faces at the weight. 
When I state that in all these narrow streets which constitute the 
greater part of the city, there are no sidewalks, the windows of 
the lower stories with an irtin grating extending a foot or so into 
the street, which is only wide enough tor one cart to pass along, 
you can have some idea of the facility of walking through them, 
to say nothing of the piles of wood, and market-women with bas- 
kets of vegetables which one is continually stumbling over. 
Even in the wider streets, I have always to look before and be- 
hind to keep out of the way of the fiacres ; the people here get 
so accustomed to it, that they leave barely room for them to pass, 
and the carriages go dashing by at a nearness which sometimes 
makes me shudder. 

As I walked across the Main, and looked down at the swifl strean^ 
on its way from the distant Thuringian forest to yAa the Rhine, 
I thought of the time when Schiller stood there in the days of his 
early struggles, an exile from his native land, and looking over 
the bridge, said in the loneliness of his heart, " That water 
flows not so deep as my sufierings !" In the middle, on an iron 
ornament, stands the golden cock at which Gcethe used to marvel 
when ft boy. Perhaps you have not heard the legend connecled 
with this. The bridge was built several hundred years ago, 
with such strength and solidity that it will stand many hundred 
yet. The architect had contracted to build it within a certain 
time, but as it drew near, without any proe^ct of fulfilntent, the 
devil appeared to him and promised to fiiUah it, on ccHiditioa of 
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having the first soul that passed over it. This was agreed 
upoQ and the devil performed his part of the bargain. The 
artist, however, on the day appointed, drove a cock across before 
he suffered aay one to pass over it. His majesty stationed him- 
self under the middle arch of the bridge, awaiting his prey ; but 
enraged at the cheat, he tore the unfortunate fowl in pieces and 
broke two holes in the arch, saying they should never be built 
up again, The golden cock was erected on the bridge as a token 
of the event, but the devil has perhaps lost some of his power 
in these latter days, for the holes were filled up about thirty 
years ago. 

From the hills on the Darmstadt road, I had a view of the 
country around — the fields were white and bare, and the dark 
Tannus, with the broad patches of snow on his sides, looked grim 
and shadowy through the dim atmosphere. It was like the land, 
scape of a dream— dark, strange and silent. The whole of last 
month we saw the sun but two or three days, the sky being 
almost continually covered with a gloomy fog. England and 
Germany seem to have exchanged climates this year, for JQ the 
former country we had delightfully clear weather. 

I have seen the banker Rothschild several times driving about 
the city. This one^Anselmo, the most celebrated of the broth- 
ers — holds a mortgage on the city of Jerusalem. Ho rides about 
in style, with oiUcers attending his carriage. He is a little bald- 
headed man, with marked Jewish features, and is said not to 
deceive his looks. At any rate, his reputation is none of the 
best, either with Jews or Christians. A caricature was published 
Borne time ago, in which he is represented as giving a beggar 
woman by the way-side, a kreulzer — the smallest German coin. 
She is made to exclaim, " God reward you, a thousand fold !" 
He immediately replies, afler reckoning up in his head : " How 
much have 1 then 1 — sixteen florins and forty kreutzers !" 

I have lately heard one of the most perfectly beautiful crea- 
tions that ever emanated from the soul of genius — the opera of 
Fidelia I have caught faint glimpses of that rich world of fancy 
snd feeling, to which music is the golden door. Surrendering 
myself to the grasp of Beethoven's powerful conception, I read 
in aoimds &r more expressive than words, the almost deqniring 
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agony of the strong- hearted, but still tender and womanly Fidelio 
— the ecstatic joy of the wasted prisoner, when he rose from his 
bard couch in the dungeon, seeming to feel, in his maniac brain, 
the presentimeDl of a bright being who would come lo unbiod his 
chains — and the sobbing and wailing, almost human, which came 
front the orchestra, when ihey dug his grave, by the dim lantern's 
light. When it was done, the murderer stole into the dungeon, 
to g]oat on the agonies of his victim, ere he gave the death-blow. 
Then, while the prisoDer ia waked to reason by that sight, and 
Fidelio throws herself before the uplifted dagger, rescuing her 
husband with the courage which love gives to a woman's heart, 
the storm of feeling which has been gathering in the music, swells 
to a height beyond which it seemed impossible for the soul to pass. 
My nerves were thrilled till I could bear no more. A miat 
seemed to come before my eyes and I scarcely knew what follow- 
ed, till the rescued kneeled together and poured forth in the clos- 
ing hymn the painful fullness of their joy. 1 dreaded the sound 
of Toioes after the close, and the walk home amid the harsh rat- 
tling of vehicles on the rough streets. For days aflewards my 
brain was filled with a mingled and confused sense of melody, 
like the ha If- remembered music of a dream. 

Why should such magnificent creations of art be denied the 
new world 1 There is certainly enthusiasm and refinement of 
feeling enough at home to appreciate them, were the proper direc- 
tion given to the popular taste. What country possesses more 
advantages to foster the growth of such an art, than ours ? Why 
should not the composer gain mighty conceptions from the gran- 
deur of our mountain scenery, from the howling of the storm 
through our giant forests, from the eternal thunder of Niagara 1 
All these collateral iofluences, which more or less tend to the 
development and expansion of genius, are characteristics of our 
country ; and a taste for musical compositions of a refined and 
lofly character, would soon give birth to creators. 

Fortunately for our country, this missing star in the crown of 
her growing glory, will probably soon be replaced. Richard S. 
Willis, wilh whom we have lived in delightful companionship, 
since coming here, has been for more than two years studying 
and preparing himself for the higher branches of composition. 
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The musical talent he displayed while at college, and the success 
following the publication of a set of beautiful waltzes he there 
composed, led him to choose this most difficult but lofty path ; the 
result jUHtiSea his early promise and gives the most sanguine an- 
ticipations for the future. He studied the first two years here 
under Sohnyder von Wartensee, a distinguished Swiss composer ; 
and his esercisea have met with the warmest approval from Men- 
delsohn, at present the first German composer, and Rinck, the 
celebrated organist. The enormous labor and application re- 
quired to go through the preparatory studies alone, would make 
it seem almost impossible for one with the restless energy of the 
American character, to undertake it ; but as this very eneigy 
gives genius its greatest power, we may now trust with confi- 
dence thai Willis, since he has nearly completed his studies, will 
win himself and his country honor in the difficult path he has 
chosen. 

One evening, after sunset, we took a stroll around the prome- 
nades. The swans were still floating on the little lake, and the 
American poplar beside it, was in its full autumn livery. As we 
made the circuit of the walks, guns were firing far and near, 
celebrating the opening of the vintage the next day, and rockets 
went glittering and sparkling up into the dark air. Notwith- 
standing the late hour and lowering sky, the walks were full of 
people, and we strolled about with them till it grew quite dark, 
watching the tire-works which arose from the gardens around. 

The next day, we went into the Frankfort wood. Willis and 
his brother-in-law, Charles F. Dennett, of Boston, Dr. Dix and 
another young gentleman from the aame city, formed the party — 
six Americans in all ; we walked over the Main and through 
the dirty suburbs of Sachsenhausen, where we met many peas- 
ants laden with the first day's vintage, and crowds of people 
coming down from the vineyards. As we ascended the hill, the 
sound of firing was heard in every direction, and from many 
vineyards arose the smoke of fires where groups of merry chil- 
dren were collecting and burning the rubbish. We became lost 
among the winding paths of the pine forest, ao that by the time 
we came out upon the eminence overlooking the valley of the 
Main, it was quite dark. From every side, far and near, rockets 
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of all sizes and colon darted high up iato ths sky. 
t, flight of the most brilliant crimson and geld lights rushed up 
together, then again by some farm-house in the meadow, the vint- 
agers would burn a Roman candle, throwing its powerful whits 
light on the gardens and fields around. We stopped under a 
garden wall, by which a laughing company were assembled in 
the smoke and red blaze, and watched several comets go hissing 
and glancing &r above us. The cracking of ammunition still 
contioued, and when we came again upon the bridge, the city 
opposite was lighted as if illuminated. The full moon had just 
risen, Boflening and mellowing the beautiful scene, while beyond, 
over the tower of Frankfort, rose and fell the meteors that her- 
aided the vintage. 

Since I have been in Frankfort, an event has occurred, which 
shows very distinctly the principles at work in Germany, and 
gives us some foreboding of the future. Ferdinand Freiligratb, 
the first living poet with the exception of Uhtand, has within a 
few weeks published a volume of poeitis entitled, " My Confes- 
sion of Faith, or Poems for the Times." It contains some thrill- 
ing appeals to. the free spirit of the German people, setting forth 
the injustice under which they labor, in simple but powerful lan- 
guage, and with the most forcible illustrations, adapted to the 
comprehension of everyone. Viewed as a work of genius alone, 
it is strikingly powerful and original : but when we consider the 
efiect it is producing among the people — the strength it will add 
to the rising tide of opposition to every form of tyranny, it has 
a still higher interest. Freiligratb had three or four years be- 
fore, received a pension of three hundred thalers from ths King 
of Prussia, soon after his accession to the throne ; he ceased to 
draw this about a year ago, stating in the preface to his volume - 
that it was accepted in the belief the King would adhere to his 
promise of giving the people a new constitution, but that now since 
time has proved there is no dependence to be placed on the 
King's word, he must speak for his people and for his land. 

The book has not only been prohibited, but Freiligratb has 
eiiled himself voluntarily, to escape imprisonment. He b now 
in Paris, where Heine and Herwegh, two of Germany's fin- 
eat poets, both banished for the same reason, are living. Tho 
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fioe Bpirii which characterises these men, who come from 
among the people, shows plainly the tendency of the times; and 
it is Wy the great strength with which tyranny here has enri- 
rtaied himself, and the almost lethargic tiotenett of the Germans, 
which has prevented a change ere this. 

In this volume of Freiligrath's, among other things, is a trans- 
lation of Bryant's magnificent poem " The Winds," and Buros's 
" A man's a man for a' that ;" and I have translated one of his, 
as a specimen of the spirit in which they are written : 

FREEDOM AND RIQHT. 
Oh t lUalc not she reetB in the grare's ohUly slnmbet 

Nor theda o'er the present her glorious light, 
Since Tjraniiy'B ahaohlea the free soul incumber 

And traitors SCCosing, deny to as Right I 
No : ithether to exile the aworn onea are wending, 
Or vresry of poirer that crushed them unending, 
In dungeons hsTe perished, their veins madly readii^,* 

Yet Freedcm still live*, and with her, the Right ! 
Freedom and Right I 

A dngle defeat can oonl^ise ns no longer > 

it adds to the combat's fast gathering might, 
' It bids us but doDbly to straggle, and stronger 

To r^BC up oar battle-crj — "Freedom and Right P* 
For the Twain know a union foreTSr abiding. 
Together in Truth and in nnjesty striding ; 
Where Right is, already the free are residing 

And ever, wkere dwell the free, govemeih Right I 
Freedom and Right I 
And this is a trust : never made, as at present. 

The glad pair from battle to battle their flight ; 
Never breathed through the soul of the down-trodden peasant. 

Their spirit so deeply its promptings of light I 
They sweep o'er the earth with a tempest-like token ; 
Prom strand onto strand words of thttuder are spoken ; 
Already the serf finds his muiacles broken, 

And those of the negro are falUog &om sight 
Freedom and Right I 

* This allniion is ta Weidig, who, Imprisoned for years at Darmstadt on* 
acoouDt of his politioal principles, finally committed soioidB by cnttlng his 
threat with the glsM of his prison-window. 
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Yes, every where wide ii their war-baoncr waTlng, 

On the umies of WMng their revenge to requite; 
Tke strengUk of Oppression they boldly ore braving 
And at last they itill conquer, resistless in might ! 
Oh, God I what a glorious wreath then appeitrii^ 
Will blend every leaf in the banner they're bearing — 
' The olive of Grceco and the shainrock of Erin, 

And the oak-bough of Genuany, greenest in light ! 
Freedom and Right '. 

And many who soffered, are now oalmly sleeping, 

The slumber of fVeemen, borne down by the fight ; 
While the Twain o'er their graves slill a bright wateh are keeping, 

Whom we bless fbr their memories — Freedom and Right I 
Meanwhile lift your glasses I to those who have striven I 
And striTing with bold hearts, to misery were driven I 
Wbo (boght far the Right and but Wrong then were given ! 
To Right, the inunorlal — to Freedom throagh Right ! 
Freedom through Right ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A WEEK Ano:4G THE STDDENTS. 



Rboeiving b letter from my cousin one bright December mom- 
iog, the idea of viaiting him struck me, and so, within an hour, 

B and I were on our way to Heidelherg, It was delightful 

weather ; the air was mild as the early days of spring, the pine 
forests around wore a soUer green, and though the sun was but a 
hand's breadth high, even at noon, it was quite warm on the open 
road. We stopped for the night at Bensheim ; the next morning 
was as darlt as a cloudy day in the north can be, wearing a heavy 
gloom I never saw elsewhere. The wind blew the snow down 
from the summits upon us, but being warm from walking, we 
did not heed it. The mountains looked higher than in summer, 
and the old castles more grim and frowning. From the hard roads 
and freezing wind, my feet became very sore, and after limping 
along in excruciating pain for a league or two, I filled my 'boota 
with brandy, which deadened the wounds so much, that I was en- 
abled to go on in a kiad of trot, which 1 kept up, only stopping 
ten minutes to dinner, till we reached Heidelberg. 

The same evening there was to be a general commers, or meet- 
ing of the societies among the students, and I determined not to 
omil witnessing one of the most interesting and characteristic fea- 
tures of student-life. So borrowing a cap and coat, I looked the 
Student well enough to pass for one of them, though the former 
article was somewhat of the FhiliaUr form. Baader, a young 
poet of some note, and president of the " Palatia" Society, hav- 
ing promised to lake us there, we met at eight o'clock at an inn 
frequented by the students, and went to the rendezvous, near the 
Markt Plalz. 

A confused sound of voices came from the inn, as we drew 
near; groups of students were standing around the door. In the 
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eatry we saw the Red Fisherman, ooe of ihe most conspicuous 
characters about the University, He ia a small, stout man, with 
bare neck and breast, red hair, whence his name, and a strange 
mixture of roughness and benevolence in his oountenance. He 
has saved many persons at the risk of his own life, from drown- 
ing in the Neckar, and on that account is leniently Jealt with by 
the faculty whenever he ia arrested for assisting Ihe students in 
any of their unlawful proceedings. Entering the room I could 
scarcely see at first, on account of the smoke that ascended from 
a hundred pipes. All was noise and confusion. Near the door 
sat some half dozen musicians who were getting their instruments 
ready for action, and the long room was filled with tables, all of 
which seemed to be full and the students were still pressing in. 
The tables were covered with great stone jugs and long beer 
glasses ; the students were talking and shouting and drinking. — 
One who appeared to have the arrangement of the meeting, found 
seats for us together, and having made a slight acquaintance with 
those sitting next us, we fell more at liberty to witness Iheir pro- 
ceedings. They were all talking in a sociable, friendly way, and 
I saw no one who appeared to be intoxicated. The beer was a 
weak mixture, which I should think would make one fall over 
from its tmight before it would intoxicate him. Those sitting 
near me drank but little, and that principally to make or return 
compliments. One or two at the other end of the table were more 
boisterous, and more than one glass was overturned on the legs 
below it. Leaves containing' the songs for the evening lay at 
each seat, aad at the head, where the President sat, were two 
swords crossed, with which he occasionally struck upon the table 
to preserve order. Our President was a fine, romantic-looking 
young man, dressed in the old German costume, which is far 
handsomer than the modern. I never saw in any company of 
young men, so many handsome, manly countenances. If their 
faces were any index of their characters, there were manyuoble, 
free souls among them. Nearly opposite to me seU a young poet, 
whose dark eyes flashed with feeling as he spoke to those near 
him. After some time passed in talking and. drinking tt^ther, 
varied by an occasional air from the musiciane, the President 
beat order with the sword, and the whole company joined in one 
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of their glorious songa, to a melody at the same time joyous aod 
solenm. Swelled by so many maiily voices it rose up like a 
hymn of triumph — all other sounds were stilled. Three times 
during the singing all rose up, clashed their glasses together 
around the tables and drank to their Fatherland, a health and 
blessing to (he patriot, and honor to those who struggle in the 
cause of freedom, at the close thundering out their motto: 

" Fearless in slxife, to the banner still tra»!" 

After this song the same order as before was continued, except 
that students from the different societies made short speeches, 
accompanied by some toast or sentiment. One spoke of Germany 
— predicting that all her dissensions would be overcoiiie, and she 
would rise up at last, like a phcenix among the nations of Europe ; 
and at the close gave 'strong, united, regenerated Germany!' 
Instantly all sprang to their feet, and clashing the glasses together, 
gave a thundering " hack !" This enthusiasm for their country 
is one of the strangest characteristics of the German students ; 
they have ever been first in the field for her freedom, and on them 
mainly depends her future redemption. 

Cloths were passed around, the tables wiped off, aad prepara- 
tions made to sing the " Landsfather" or consecration song. This 
is one of the most important and solemn of their ceremonies, 
since by performing it the new students are made Iwschen, and 
the hands of brotherhood continually kept fresh and sacred. 
All became still a moment, then they commenced the lofty 



" Silent bending, each one lending 
To the solenm tones hia ear, 
Hark, the song of Eongs is sonndiiig — 
Bsok trom jojfol choir Tesoanding, 
Hear it, Gorman broHiera, hear ! 

" German proadlj, i^se it loadly, 
Singing of your fhtherland — 

Fatlkeiland 1 thou land of slorjr, 

To the altars of thy glorj 
CoDMiimte OS, Eword in hand ! . 
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" Take tlie beaker, pleasure seeker, 

With thy country's drink brimmed o'er 1 
In thy loft the sword is blinking, 
Pierce it through the c»p, frhile drinkii^ 
To thy Fatherland once more;" 

With the first line of the last stanza, the Presideotfl sitting at 
the head of the table, lake their glasses in their right hands, and at 
the third line, the sword in their left, at the end striking their 
glasses together and drinking. 

" Id left band gleaming, then art beBwing, 

Sword from all dishonor free r 
Thus I pierce the cap, xhile swearing, 
It in honor ever wearing, 

I a valiant Bursch will be I" 

They clash their swords together till the third line is sung, 
when each takes bis cap, and piercing the point of the sword 
through the crown, draws it down to the guard. Leaving their 
caps on the swords, the Presidents stand hehind the two next stu- 
dents, who go through the same ceremony, receiving the swords 
at the appropriate time, and giving it back loaded with their caps 
also. This ceremony is going on at every table at the same time. 
These two Lanzas are repeated for every pair of students, till all 
have gtxie through with it, and the Presidents have arrived at the 
bottom of the table, with their swords strung full of caps. Here 
they exchange swords, while all sing : 

" Come then bright sword, now made liolj, 

Of free men the weapon free ; 
Bring it solenmly and slotrly, 

Heavy with pierced caps, to me I 
From its burden now divest it ; 

Brothers be ye covered all, 

And till oni next ftstival, 
Hallowed and unspotted rest it ! 

" tJp, ys feart companions I ever 
Honor ye oar holy band 1 
And with heart and soul endeavor - 
E'er M bigb-sonled dini to stand ! 
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Up to f^nst, 70 men nniUd I 

Worthy be your fethets' lime, 

And the aword mity no one claim, 
Who to honor is not plighted !" 

Then each President, taking a. cap off his eword, reached it to 
the student opposite, and they oroeasd their sworda, the ends 
resting on the two students' heads, while they sang the next 



" So take it back ; thy head I now will oorer 

And 9iretch the bright sirord OTer. 
Live also (hen this Boische, Itoch ! 

Wherever ire mfty meet him. 

Will we, aa Brother greet him— 
Lire also tliis, our Brother, hoch 1" 

This ceremony was repeated till all the caps were given 
back, and they then concluded with the following: 

''Rest, the Borschen-i^ast ia OTer, 

Hallowed sword and thoa art Gree I 
Each one atrlTe a raliant loTer 

Of his fatherland to bo I 
Hul to him, who, glory-haonted, 

Follows atill hia fathers bold^ 

And the sword may no one hold 
Bat the noble and nndaunted !" 

The Landsfather being over, the students were less orderly ; 
the smoking and drinking began again and we left, ae it waa 
already eleven o'clock, glad to breathe the pure cold air. 

In the University 1 heard Gervinua, who was formerly profes- 
sor in GOltingen, but was obliged to leave on account of his lib* 
eral principles. He is much liked by the students and his lec- 
tures are very well attended. They had this winter a torchlight 
procession in honor of him. He is a stout, round-faced man, 
speaks very fast, and mokes them laugh continually with his 
witty remarks. In the room I saw a son of Rockert, the poet, with 
a face strikingly like his father's. The next evening I went to 
hear Sohloeser, the great historian. Among his pupils are the 
two princes of Baden, who are now at the University. He canw 
hurriedly in, threw down hia portfolio and b^^n instantly to 
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Bpeak. He is aa old, gray-headed man, but atill active and full 
of enei^y. The Germans find Iiim exceedingly- difficult.lo un- 
dersUnd, as fie is said to use llie Englisli conslruclion almost en- 
tirely ; for tliia reason, perhaps, I understood him quite easily. 
He lectures on the French Revolution, but is engaged in writing 
a UniTersal History, the first numbers of which are published. 

Two or three days after, we heard that a duel was to take 
place at Neuenheim, on the opposite side of the Neckar, where 
the students have a house hired for that purpose. In order to 
witness the spectacle, we started immediately with two or three 
students. Along the road were stationed old women, at inter- 
vals, as guards, to give notice of the approach of the police, and 
from these we learned that one duel had already been fought, 
and they were preparing for the other. The Red Fishernaan 
was busy in an outer room grinding the swords, which are made 
as sharp as razors. In the large room some forty or fifty stu- 
dents were walking about, while the parties were preparing. 
This was done by taking off the coat and vest and binding a great 
thick leather garment on, which reached from the breast to the 
knees, completely protecting the body. They then put on a 
leather glove reaching nearly to the shoulder, tied a thick cravat 
around the throat, and drew on a cap with a large vizor. This 
done, they were walked about the room a short time, the seconds 
holding out their arms to strengthen them ; their faces all this 
time betrayed considerable anxiety. 

All being ready, the seconds took their stations immediately 
behind them, each armed with a sword, and gave the words: 
"ready — iind your weapons — loose .'" They instantly sprang at 
each other, exchanged two or three blows, when the seconds 
cried " hah !" and struck their swords up. Twenty-four rounds 
of this kind ended the duel, without either being hurt, though the 
cap of one of them was cut through and his forehead grazed. 
All their duels do not end so fortunately, however, as the fright- 
ful scars on the faces of many of those present, testified. It is a 
gratification to know that but a small portion of the students keep 
up this barbarous custom. The great body is opposed to it ; in 
Heidelberg, four societies, comprising more than one half the 
itudents, have been formed agunst it. A strong desire for such 
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R reform aeems to prevail, and the custom will probably be 
totally discoDtiaued io a short time. 

TKis view of the stadsnt-life was very interesting to me ; it 
appeared in a much better light than I had been accustomed to 
view it. Their peculiar customs, escept duelling and drinking, 
of course, may be the better tolerated when we consider tbeir 
efiect on the liberty of Gennany. It is piincipally through them 
that a free spirit b kept alive ; they have ever been foremost to 
rise up for their Fatherland, and bravest in its defence. And 
though macy of their customs have so oflen been held up to ridi- 
cule, among no other class can one find warmer, truer or braver 
hearts. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

CHRISTMAS AMD NEW TEAR IX GERKAHT. 

Jan. 2, 1645. — I have lately been computing how much my 
travels have cost me up to the present time, and how long I can 
remain abroad to contioue the pilgrimage, with my present ex- 
pectations. The result has been most encouraging to my plan. 
Before leaving home, I wrote to several gentlemen who had 
visited Europe, requesting the probable expense of travel and 
residence abroad. They sent different accounts j E. Joy Morris 
said I must calculate to spend at least 91500 a year; another 
suggested $1000, and the most moderate of all, said that it was 
impossible to live in Europe a year on less than 9500. Now, six 
months have elapsed since I left home — six months of greater 
pleasure and profit than any year of my former life — and my 
expienses, in full, amount to 9130! This, however, nearly ex. 
hausts the limited sum with which I started, but through the 
kindness of the editorial friends who have been publishing my 
sketches of travel, I trust lo receive a remittance shortly. Print- 
ing b a business attended with so little profit here, as there aro 
already so many workmen, that it is slmoet useless for a stranger 
to apply. Besides, after a tough grapple, I am just beginning to 
master the language, and it seems so necessary to devote every 
minute to study, that I would rather undergo some privation, than 
neglect turning these fleeting hours into gold, for the raiasr Mem- 
ory to Btow away in the treasure- vaults of the mind. 

We have lately witnessed the most beautiful and interesting 
of all German festivals — Christmas. This is here peculiarly 
celebrated. About the commencement of December, the Christ- 
markt or fair, was opened in the Rcemerberg, and has continued 
to the present time. The booths, decorated with green boughs, 
were filled with toys of various kinds, among which during the 
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first days tbe figure oT St. Nicholas waa oon^icuous. There 
were bunches of wax candles to illunmiate the Christmas tree, 
gingerbread, with priaied luottos ia poetry, beautiful little earth- 
enware, basket-work, and a wilderness of playthings. The 5tb 
of December, being Nicholas erening, the booths were lighted 
up, and the square was filled with bo}^, running from one stand 
to another, all shouting and talking together in the most joyous 
confuuon. Nurses were going around, carrying the smaller 
children in their arms, and parents bought presents decorated 
with sprigs of pine and carried them away. Some of the shops 
had beautiful toys, as for instance, a whole grocery store in 
miniature, with barrels, boxes and drawers, all filled with sweet- 
meats, a kitchen with a stove and all suitable ut«isils, which 
could really be used, and sets of dishes of the most diminutive 
patterns. All was a scene of activity and joyous feeling. 

Many of the tables had bundles of rods with gilded bands, 
which were to be used that evening by the persons who repre- 
sented St. Nicholas. Id the family with whom we reside, one of 
our German friends dressed himself very comically, with a mask, 
fur robe and long tapering cap. He came in with a bunch of 
rods and a sack, and a broom for a sceptre. Afler we alt hod 
received our share of the beating, he threw the contents of his 
bag on the table, and while we were scrambling for the nuts and 
apples, gave us many smart raps over the fingers. In many &m< 
ilies the children are made to say, " I thank you, Herr Nico- 
laus," and the rods are hung up in the room till Christmas to 
keep them in good behavior. This was only a forerunner of the 
Christ-kindchen's coming. Tbe Nicolaus is the punishing spirit, 
the Christ- kindchen the rewarding one. 

When this time waa over, we all began preparing secretly our 
presents Ebr Christmas. Every day there were oonsultations 
about the things which should be obtained. It was so arranged 
that all should interchange presents, but nobody must know be- 
forehand what he would receive. What pleasure there was in 
all these secret purchases and preparations ! Scarcely anything 
was thought or spoken of .but Christmas, and every day the con- 
sultations became more numerous and secret. The trees were 
bought sometime beforehand, but as we were to witness the festi- 
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val for the first time, we were out allowed to Bee them prepared, 
io order that the efiect might be aa great as possible. The mar. 
ket in the Rcemerberg Square grew coaatantly larger and mors 
brilliant. Every night it wag lit up with lamps and thronged 
with people. Quite a forest sprang up in the street before our 
door. The old atone house opposite, with the traces of bo many 
centuries on its dark face, seemed to stand in the midst of a gar- 
den. It was a pleasure to go out every evening and see the chil- 
dren rushing to and fro, shouting and seeking out toys from the 
booths, and talking all the time of the Christmas that was so 
near. The poor people went by with their little presents hid un- 
der their cloaks, lest their children might see them ; every heart 
was glad and every countenance wore a smile of secret pleasure. 
Finally the day before Christmas arrived. The streets were 
■o full I could scarce make my way through, and the sale of 
trees went on more rapidly than ever. These wore commonly 
branches of pine or fir, set upright in a little miniature garden 
of moss. When the lamps were lighted at night, our street had 
the appearance of an illuminated garden. We were prohibited 
from entering the rooms up stairs in which the grand ceremony 
was to take place, being obliged to take our seats in those ar- 
ranged for the guests, and wait with impatience the hour when 
Chrisl-kindchen should call. Several relations of the family- 
came, and what was more agreeable, they brought with them five 
or nx children. I was anxious to see how they would view the 
ceremony. Finally, in the middle of an interesting conversation, 
we heard the bell ringing up stairs. We all started up, and 
made for the door. I ran up the steps with the children at my 
heels, and at the top met a blaze of light coming from the open 
door, that dazzled me. In each room stood a great table, oa 
which the presents were arranged, amid flowers and wreaths. 
From the centre, rose the beautiful Christmas tree covered with 
wax tapers to the very lop, which made it nearly as light as day, 
while every bough was hung with eweetmeals and gilded nuts. 
The children ran shouting around the table, hunting their pres- 
ents, while the older'persons had theirs pointed out to them. I 
hod /]uite a little library of German authors as my share ; and 
many of the others received quite valuable gifts. 
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■ But how beautiful was the heart-felt joy that ahone on every 
countenance ! Aa each one discovered he embraced the giver^ 
and all was a scene of the purest feelings. It is a glorious feast, 
this Christmas time ! What a chorus from happy hearts went up 
on that evening to Heaven ! Full of poetry and feeling and 
glad associations, it is here anticipated with joy, and leaves a 
pleasant memory behind it. We may laugh at such simple festi- 
vals at home, and prefer to shake ourselves loose from every 
shackle that hears the rust of the Paet, but we would certainly 
be happier if some of these beautiful old customs were better 
honored. They renew the bond of feeling between families and 
friends, and strengthen their kindly sympathy ; even tife-loog 
friends require occasions of this kind to freshen the wreath that 
hinds them ti^ther. 

New Year's Eve is also favored with a peculiar celebration in 
Germany. Every body remains up and makes himself merry 
till midnight. The Christmas trees are again lighted, and while 
the tapers are burning down, the family play for anioles which 
they have purchased and hung on the boughs. It is so arranged 
that each one ehall win as much as he gives, which change of 
articles makes much omusemeal. One of the ladies rejoiced ia 
the possession of a red silk handkerchief and a cake of soap, 
while a cup and saucer and a pair of scissors fell to my loti 
As' midnight drew near, it was louder in the streets, and compa- 
nies of people, some of them singing in chorus, passed by on their 
way to the Zeil. Finally three-quarters struck, the windows 
were opened and every one waited anxiously for the clock to 
strike. At the first sound, such a cry arose as one may imagine, 
when thirty or forty thousand persons all set their lungs going 
at once. Every body in the house, in the street, over the whole 
city, shouted, " Prosst Neu Jahr f" In &milies, all the mem- 
bers embrace each other, with wishes of happiness for the new 
year. Then the windows are thrown open, and they cry to their 
neighbors or those passing by. 

Afier we hod exchanged congratulations, Dennett, 6 and 

I set out for the Zeil. The streets were full of people, shouting 
to one another and to thoee standing at the open windows. We 
failed not to cry, " Prout Not Jakr .'" wherever we saw a dam- 
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sel at the window, and the words come back to us more rausic- 
ally than we sent them. Along the Zeil the spectacle was moet 
singular. The great wide street was filled with companies of 
men, marching up and down, while from the mass rang up one 
deafening, unending shout, that seemed to pierce the black sky 
above. The whole scene looked stranger and wilder from the 
flickering light of the swinging lamps, and 1 could not help 
thinking it must resemble a night in Paris duriug the French 
Revolution. We joined the crowd and used our lungs as well 
as any of Ihem. For some time afler we returned home, com- 
panies passed by, singing " with us 'tis over so !" but at throe 
o'clock all was again silent 
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front, who holda the imperial pass given to Huss, looks on with oa 
expression of sconi, and the priests around liave an air of min- 
gled curioBity and hatred. There is one, however, in whose mild 
features and tearful eye is expressed sympathy and pity ibr the 
priaoner. It is said this picture has had a great efiect upon 
Catholics who have seen it, in softening the bigotry with which 
they regarded the early reformers ; and if so, it is a triumphant 
proof how much art can effect in the cause of truth and humanity. 
I was much interested in a cast of the statue of St. Gieorge, 
hy the old Italian sculptor Donalello. It is a figure full of youth 
and energy, with a countenance that seems to breathe. Dona- 
tello was the teacher of Michael Angelo, and when the young 
Bculptor was about setting off for Rome, he showed him the statue, 
his favorite work. Michael gazed at it long aud intensely, and 
at length, on parting, said to Douatello, '■ It wants but one thing." 
The artist pondered long over this expression, for he could not 
imagine in what could fail the matchless figure. At length, after 
maoy years, Michael Angelo, in the noon of his renown, visited 
the death-bed of his old master. Donatello begged to know, be. 
fore he died, what was wanting to his St. George. Angelo an- 
swered, " tht gift of speech !" and a smile of triumph lighted the 
old man's face, as he closed his eyes forever. 

The Eschernheim Tower, at the entrance of one of the city 
gates, ia universally admired by strangers, on account of its pic- 
turesque appearance, overgrown with ivy and terminated by the 
liUle pointed turrets, wfaich one sees so often in Germany, on 
buildings three or four centuries old. There are five other watch 
towers of similar form, which stand on different sides of thecity, 
at the distance of a mile or two, aud generally upon an eminence 
overlooking the country. They were erected several centuries 
ago, to discern from afar the approach of an enemy, and protect 
the caravans of merchants, which at that time travelled from city 
to city, from the attacks of robbers. The Eschernheim Tower is 
interesting from another circumstance, which, whether true or 
not, is universally believed. When Frankfort was under the 
sway of a prince, a Swiss hunter, for some civil offence, was 
(Xmdemned to die. He begged bis life from the prince, who 
granted it only on condition that be should fire the figure 9 with 
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bis rifle through the vane of this tower. He agreed, and did it; 
and at the present lima, one can distinguish a rude 9 on the yane, 
as if cut with bullets, while two or three marks at the side appear 
to be from shots that failed. 

The promise of spring which lately visited us, was not destined 
for fulfilment. Shortly afterwards it grew cold again, with a suc- 
cession of snows and sharp northerly winds. Such weather at 
the commencement of spring is not uncommon at home j but here 
they say there has not been such a winter known for 160 years. 
In the north of Prussia many persons have been starved to death 
on account of provisions becoming scarce. Among the Hartz 
also, the suffering is very great. We saw something of the mis- 
ery even here. It was painful to walk through the streets and 
see so many faces bearing plainly the marks of want, so many 
pale, hollow-eyed creatures, with suffering written on every fea- 
ture. We were assailed with petitions for help which could not 
be relieved, though it pained and saddened the heart to deny. The 
women, loo, labor like brutes, day after day. Many of them 
appear cheerful and contented, and are no doubt, tolerably happy, 
for the Germans have all true, warm hearts, and are faithful to 
one another, as far as poverty will permit ; but one cannot see 
old, gray-headed women, carrying loads on their heads as heavy 
as themselves, exposed to all kinds of weather and working from 
morning till night, without pity and indignation. 

So unusually severe has been the weather, that the deer and 
hares in the mountains near, came nearly starved and tamed 
down by hunger, into the villages to hunt food. The people fed 
them every day, and also carried grain into the fields for the par- 
tridges and pheasants, who fiew up to them like domestic fowls. 
The poor ravens made me really sorry ; some lay dead in the 
fields and many came into the city perfectly tame, Hying along the 
Main with wings hardly strong - enough to bear up their skeleton 
bodies. The storks came at the usual time, but went back again. 
I hope the year's blessing has not departed with them, aooording 
lo the old German superstition. 

March 36. — We have hopes of spring at last. Three days 
ago the rain began and has continued with little intermission till 
now. The air is warm, the' enow goes ftutt, and every thing 
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•eeins to bhhoudos that the long winter \b breaking up. The 
Maia rises fast, and goes by tbe city like an arrow, whirihig large 
masses of ice upon tbe banks. The hills around are ooming out 
from uader the anow, and the lilao-buds in tbe promenadeB begin 
to expand for the second time. 

The Fair has now commenced in earnest, and it ia a most eia- 
gular and interesting sight. The open squares are filled with 
booths, leaving narrow streets between them, across which oaa- 
Tas is spread. Every booth is open and filled with a dazzling 
display of wares of all kinds. Merchants assemble from all 
parts of Europe. The Bohemians come with their goi^eoua 
crystal ware ; the Nurembergers with their toys, quaint and faU' 
ciful as the old city itself ; men from the Thfkringian forest, with 
minerals and canes, and traders from Berlin, Vienna, Paris and 
Switzerland, with dry goods and wares of all kinds- Near the 
Eiohange are two or three companies of Tyrolese, who aUract 
much of my attention. Their costume is exceedingly picturesque. 
The men have all splendid manly fij;urea, and honor and bravery 
are written on their countenances. One of the girls is a really 
handsome mountain maiden, and wiiii her pointed, broad-brimmed 
black hat, as romantic looking as one could desire. The niusi- 
cians have arrived, aud we we entertained the whole day long by 
wandering bands, soipa of whom play finely. The best, which 
is also the favorite company, ia from Saxony, called " The Moun- 
tain Boys." They are now playing in our street, and whije 
I write, one of the beautiful choruses from Norma cornea up 
through the din of the crowd. In feiet, mu^c is heard over the 
whole city, and the throngs that fill every street with all sorts of 
faces and dresses, somewhat relieve the monotony that was begin- 
ning to make Frankfort tiresome. 

We have an ever-varied and interesting scene from our window. 
Besides the motley crowd of passers-by, there are booths and ta- 
bles stationed thick below. One man in particular is busily en- 
gaged in selling his store of blacking in the auction style, in a 
manner that would do credit to a real Down-easter. He has 
flaming certificates exhibited, and prefaces bis calls to buy with a 
high-sounding description of its wonderful qualities. He has a 
bench in front, where he tests it on the shoes of bis customen, or 
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if none of these are disposed to try it, he niba it on hia own, 
which shine like mirrorH. So he rattles on with amazing fluraioy 
in French, German and Italian, and this, with bis black beud 
and moustache Mid his polite, graceful manner, keeps a crowd 
of customers around him, no that the wonderful blacking goes ofi* 
as fast as he can supply it. 

April 0. — Old Wmter's gates are shut cloee behind us, and the 
sun looks down with his summer countenance. The air, after the 
long cold rain, ia like that of Paradise. All things are gay and 
bright; and everybody is in motion. Spring commenced with 
yesterday in earnest, and lo ! before night the roads were all dry 
and fine aa if there bad been no rain for a month ; and the garden- 
ers dug and planted in ground which, eight days before, was cov- 
ered vrith snow ! 

After having lived through the longest winter here, for one 
hundred and fifty years, we were destined to wimess the greatest 
flood for flirty, and little lower than any within the last three 
hundred years. On the 284 of March, the river overfiooded the 
high pier along the Main, and rising higher and higher, began to 
come into the gates and alleys. Before night the whole bank was 
covered and the water intruded iato some of the booths in the 
Romerbei^. When I went there lb« next morning, it was a sor- 
rowful sight. Persons wereinude the gaio with boats ; so rapidly 
had it risen, that many of the merchants bad no time to move 
tbeir wares, and must sufier great damage. They were busy 
rescuing what property could be seized in the haste, and con- 
structing passages into the bouses which were surrounded. No 
one seemed to think of buying or selling, but only on the beat 
method to escape the danger. Along the Main it was still worse. 
From the measure, it had risen seventeen feet above its usual 
level, and the arches of the bridge were filled neariy lo the top. 
At the Upper-Main gate, every thing was flooded — tiouses, gar- 
dens, workshops, ice. ', the water had even overrun the meadows 
above and attacked the city from behind, so thata part of the 
beautiful promenades lay deep under water. On the other side, 
we could see houses standing in it up to the roof. It came up 
through the sewers into the middle of Frankfort; a large body 
. of men were kept at work construoting slight bridges to walk on, 
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and traDSporting boata to places where they were needed. This 
was all done at the expense of the city ; the greatest readineaa 
was everywhere manifeated to render all possible assistaace. !a 
the Fiscbergasse, 1 saw them taking pToviaions to the people in 
boats ; one man even fastened a loaf of bread to the end of a 
broomstick and reached it across the narrow street from an upper 
story wiodow, lo the neighbor apposite. News came that Hausen, 
a village towards the Taunus, aboiU two miles distant, was quite 
under water, and th&t (he people cluog to the roofs and cried for 
help ; but it was fortunately false. About noon, cannon shots 
were heard, and twenty boats were sent out from the city. 

In the afternoon I ascended the lower of the Cathedral, which 
commands a wide view of the valley, up and down. Just above 
the city the whole plain was like a small lake — between two and 
three miles wide. A row of new-built houses stretched into it 
like a long promontory, and in the middle, like an island, stood a 
country-seat with large out- buildings. The river sent a long 
arm out below, that reached up through the meadows behind the 
city, as if to clasp it all and bear it away together. A heavy 
storm was raging along the whole extent of the Taunus ; but a 
rainbow stood in the eastern sky. 1 thought of its promise, and 
hoped, for the sake of the hundreds of poor people who were suf- 
fering by the waters, that it might herald their fall. 

We ailerwards went over to Sachsenhausen, which was, if pos- 
sible, in a still more unfortunate condition. The water bad pen- 
etrated the passages and sewers, and from these leaped and rushed 
up into the streets, as out of a fountain. The houses nest to the 
Main, which were tirst filled, poured torrents out of the doors and 
windows into the street below. These people were nearly all 
poor, and could ill afford the loss of time and damage of property 
it occasioned them. The stream was filled with wood and boards, 
and even whole too&, with the tiles on, went floating down. 
The bridge was crowded with people ; one saw everywhere 
mournful countenances, and heard lamentations over the catas- 
trophe. After sunset, a great cloud, filling half the sky, hung 
above ; the reflection of its glowing crimson tint. Joined to the 
brown hue of the water, made it seem like a river of fire. 

What a difference a little sunshine makea ! I could have for- 
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gottsD the season the next day, but for the bare trees and swell- 
ing Main, as I threaded my way through the hundreds of people 
who thronged its banks. It was that sofl warntth that comes with 
the first spring days, relaxing the body and casting a dreamy hue 
over the mind. 1 leaned over the bridge in the full enjoyment of 
it, and listening to the roaring of the water under the arches, 
forgot every thing else for a time. It was amusing to walk up 
and down the pier and look at the countenances passing by, while 
the phantasy was ever ready, weaving a tale for all. My favorite 
Tyrolese were there, and I saw a Greek leaning over the stone 
balustrade, wearing the red cap and white frock, and with the 
long dark hair and fiery eye of the Orient. I could not but 
wonder, as he looked at the dim hills of the Odenwald, along the 
eastern horizon, whether they called up in his mind the purple 
isles of his native Archipelago. 

The general character of a nation la plainly stamped on the 
countenances of its people. One who notices the faces in the 
streets, can soon distinguish, by the glance he gives in going by, 
the Englishman or tho Frenchman from the German, and the 
Christian from the Jew. Not less striking is the difTerence of 
expression between tho Germans themselves ; and in places 
where all classes of people are drawn together, it is interesting 
to observe how accurately these distinctions are drawn. The 
boys have generally handsome, intelligent faces, and like all 
boys, ihey are full of life and spirit, for they know nothing of (he 
laws by which their country is chained down, and Would not 
care ibr them, if they did. But with the exception of the stu- 
dents, who talk, at least, of Liberty and Right, the young men 
lose this spirit and at last settle down into the calm, cautious, 
lethargic citizen. One distinguishes an Englishman and I should 
think an American, also, in this respect, very easily ; the former, 
moreover, by a certain cold stateliness and reserve. There is some- 
thing, however, about a Jew, whether English or German, which 
marks him from all others. However different their faces, there 
is a family character which runs through the whole of them. It 
lays principally in their high cheek-bones, prominent nose and 
■ thin, compressed lips; which, especially in elderly men, gives a 
peculiar miBsriy expression that is uamiatakeable. 
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I regret to aay, one looks almoet ia vain, in Germany, for & 
bandaome female countentmce. Here and (here, perhaps, is a 
woman with regular features, but that intellectual expression, 
which gives such a charm to the most common face, is wanting. 
I have seen more beautiful women in one night, in a public as- 
sembly in America, than during the seven months I have been 
on the Continent. Some of the young Jewesses, in Frankfort, 
are considered handsome, but their features soon become too 
strongly marked. In a public walk the number of positively 
ugly faces is really astonishing. 

About ten o'clock that night, I heard a noise of persons run- 
ning in the street, and going to the ROmerberg, found the water 
had riaen, all at once, much higher, and was still rapidly in- 
creasing. People were setting up torches and lengthening the 
rafts, which had been already formed. The lower part of the 
city was a real Venice — the streets were full of boats and peo- 
ple could even row about in their own houses; though it was not 
quite BO bad as the flood in Georgia, where they went up stain 
to bed in boats ! I went to the bridge. Persons were calling 
around — "The water! the water! it rises continually !" The 
river rushed through the arches, foaming and dashing with a 
noise like thunder, and the red light of the torches along the 
shore cast a flickering glare on the troubled waves- It was then 
twenty -one feet above its usual level. Men were busy all 
around, carrying boats and ladders to the places most threatened, 
or emptying cellars into which it was penetrating. The sudden 
■welling was occasioned by the coming down of the floods from 
the mountains of Spessart 

Part of the upper quay cracked next morning and threatened 
to fell in, and one of the projecting piers of the bridge sunk 
away from the main body three or four inches. In Sachsenhau- 
aen the desolation occasioned by the flood is absolutely frightful; 
several houses have fallen into total ruin. All business was 
stopped for tbe day ; the Eschange was even shut up. As the 
oily depends almost entirely on pumps for its supply of water, and 
these were filled with the flood, we have been drinking the muddy 
current of the Main ever since. The damage to goods is very 
groat. The feir was stopped at once, and the loss in this respect 
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alone, must be several millioDs of florins. The water began to 
fell on the 1st, and has now sunk about ten feet, so that most 
of the houses are again released, though in a bad condition. 

Yesterday atlemoon, as I was sitting in my room, writing, I 
heard all at once an explosion like a cannon in the street, fol- 
lowed by loud and continued screams. Looking out the win- 
dow, I saw the people rushing by with goods in their arms, some 
wringing their hands and crying, others running in all directions. 
Imagining that it was nothing less than the tumbling down of 
one of the old houses, we ran down and saw a store a few doors 
distant in flames. The windows were bursting and flying out, 
and the mingled mass of smoke and red flame reached half 
way across the street. We learned afterwards it was occasioned 
by the explosion of a jar of naphtha, which instantly enveloped 
the wtiole room in fire, the people barely escaping in time. The 
persons who had booths near were standing still in despair, while 
the flames were beginning to touch their property. A few butch- 
ers who first came up, did almost everything. A Are engine 
arrived soon, but it was ten minutes before it began to play, and 
by that time the flames were coming out of the upper stories. 
Then the supply of water soon failed, and though another engine 
came up shortly after, it was sometime before it could be put in 
order, so that by the time they got fairly to work, the fire had 
made its way nearly through the house. The water was first 
brought in barrels drawn by horses, till some officer came and 
opened Itte fire plug. The police were busy at work seizing 
those who came by and setting them to work ; and as the alarm 
had drawn a great many together, they at last began to effect 
something. All the military are obliged to be out, and the offi- 
cers appeared eager to use their authority while they could, for 
every one was ordering and commanding, till all was a scene of 
perfect confusion and uproar. I could not help laughing heart- 
ily, so ludicrous did the scene appear. There were little, mis- 
erable engines, not much bigger than a hand-cart, and looking as 
if they had not been used for half a century, the horses ninning 
backwards and forwards, dragging barrels which were emptied 
into tubs, after which the water was finally dipped up in buckets, 
and emptied into the engines! These machines can wily play 
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into the second or third story, afler which the hose w&a taken 
up in the houses on the opposite side of the street, and made to 
play across. After four hours the fire was overcome, the house 
being thoroughly burnt out ; it happened to have double fire 
walls, which prevjsnted those adjotHlng from catching easily. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



It is now a luxury to breathe. These spriog days are the per- 
fection of delightful weather. Imagine the delicious temperature 
of our Indian summer joined to the life and freshness of spriog, 
add to this a sky of the purest azure, and a breeze filled with the 
odor of violets, — the most exquisite of all perfumes — and you 
have some idea of it. The meadows are beginning to bloom, and 
I have already heard the larks singing high up in the sky. Those 
sacred birds, the atorks, have returned and taken possession of 
their old nests on the chimney-tops; they are sometimes seen 
walking about in the fields, with a very grave and serious sir, as 
if conscious of the estimation in wliicli they are held. Every- 
body is out in the open air ; the woods, although they still look 
wintry, are filled with people, and the boatmen on the Main are 
busy ferrying gay parlies across. The spring has been bo long 
in coming, that all are determined to enjoy it well, while it lasts. 

We visited the cemetery a few days ago. The dead-house, 
where corpses are placed in the hope of resuscitation, is an ap- 
pendage to cemeteries found only in Germany. We were shown 
into a narrow chamber, on each side of which were six cells, into 
which one could distinctly see, by means of a large plate of glass. 
In each of these is a bier for the body, directly above which 
hangs a cord, having on the end ten thimbles, which are put upon 
the fingers of the corpse, so that the slightest motion strikes a 
bell in the watchman's room. Lamps are lighted at night, and 
in winter the rooms are warmed. In the watobman's chamber 
elands a clock with a dial-plate of twenty-four hours, and oppo- 
site every hour is a little plate, which can only be moved two 
minutes before it strikes. If then the watchman has slept or 
neglected his duty at that time, he cannot move it afterwords, and 
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his neglect is seen by the superinteDdent. In such a case, he is 

severely fined, and for the second or third ofience, dismissed. 
There are other rooms adjoining, containing be<]s, baths- galvanic 
ballery, &c. Nevertheless, they say there has been no resusci- 
tation during the lifleen years it has been established. 

We afterwards went lo the end of the cemetery to aee the bas- 
reliefs of Thorwaldsen, in ihe vault of the Bethmann family. 
They are three in number, representing the death of a son of the 
present banter, Moritz von Bethmann, who was drowned in the 
Arno about fourteen years ago. Tbe middle one represents the 
young man drooping in his chair, (he beautiful Greek Angel of 
Death standing at his back, with one arm over hia shoulder, 
while his younger brother is sustaining him, and receiving the 
wreath that drops from his sinking hand. The young woman 
who showed us these, told us of Tborwaldsen's visit to Frankfort, 
about three years ago. She described him as a beautiful and 
venerable old man, with long white locks hanging over his shoul- 
ders, still vigorous and active for his years. There seems to have 
been much resemblanoe between him and Dannecker — not only 
in personal appearance and character, but in the simple and clas- 
sical beauty of iheir works. 

■ The cemetery contains many other monuments ; with the ex. 
ception of oae or two by Launitz, and an exquisite Death Angel 
in sandstone, from a young Frankfort sculptor, they are not re 
markable. The common tomb-stone is a white wooden cross 
opposite the entrance is a perfect forest of them, involuntarily re 
minding one of a company of ghosts, with outstretched arms 
These contain the names of the deceased with mottoes, some oi 
which are beautiful and touching, aa for instance: "Through 
doTkness unto light;" " Weep not for her; she M not dead, Init 
sUfipeth ;" " Slumber svieet .'" etc. The graves are neatly bor- 
dered with grass, and planted with flowers, and many of the 
crosses have withered wreathes hanging upon them. In summer 
it is a beautiful place ; in fact, the very name of cemetery in 
German — FriedJwf or Court of Peace — takes away the idea of 
death ; the beautiful figure of the youth, with his inverted torch, 
makes one think of the grave only as a place of repose. 

On our way back we stopped at the Institute for the Deaf; for 
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by the new method of teaching they are no longer dHtnb. It ia 
a htindsome building in the gardens skirting the city. We ap. 
plied, and on learning we were strangers, they gave us permis- 
sion to enter. On finding we were Americans, the instructress 
immediately spoke of Dr. Howe, who had visited the Institute a 
year or two before, and was much pleased to find that Mr. Den- 
nett was acquainted with him. She took us into a room where 
about fifteen small children were assembled, and addressing one 
of the girls, said in a distinct tone : " These gentlemen are from 
America ; the deaf children there speak with their fingers— canst 
thou speak so V To which the child answered distinctly, but 
with some effort : " No, we speak with our mouths." She then 
spoke to several others with the same success ; one of the boys 
in particular, articulated with astonishing success. It was inter- 
esting to watch tiieir countenances, which were alive with eager 
attention, and to see the apparent elforls they made to utter the 
words. They spoke in p monotoaous tone, slowly and deliber- 
ately, but their voices had a strange, sepulchral sound, which was 
at first unpleasant to the ear. I put one or two questions to a lit- 
tle boy, which he answered quite readily ; as I was a foreigner, 
this was the best test that could be given of the success of the 
method. We conversed afterwards with the director, who received 
US kindly, and appomled a day for ua to come and witness the ■ 
system more fully. He spoke of Dr. Howe and Horace Mann, 
of Boston, and seemed to take a great interest in the introduction 
of his system in America. 

We went again at the appointed tim«, and aa their drawing 
teacher was there, we had an opportunity of looking over their 
sketches, which were excellent. The director shotved us the 
manner of teaching them, with a looking-glass, in which they 
were shown the different positions of the organs of the mouth, 
and afterwards made to feel the vibrations of the throat and 
breast, produced by the sound. He took one of the youngest 
scholars, covered her eyes, and placing her hand upon his throat, 
articulated the second sound of A. She followed him, making the 
sound soller or louder as he did. All the consonants were made 
distinctly, by placing her hand before his mouth. Their exercises 
ia reading, speaking with one another, and writing from diotatioa, 
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succeeded perrectly. He treated them all like his own children, 
and sought by Jesting aad playing, to make the exercise appear 
as sport. They call him father and appear lo be much attached 
to him. 

One of the pupils, about iburteen yeare old, interested me 
through his history. He and his sister were found in Sachsen- 
hausen, by a Frankfort merchant, in a horrible condition. Their 
mother had died about two years and a half before, and during 
all that time their father had neglected them till they were near 
dead through privation and filth. The boy was placed in this 
Institute, and the girl in that of the Orphans. He soon began to 
show a talent fop modelling figures, and for some time he haa . 
been taking lessons of the sculptor Launitz. I saw a beautiful 
copy of a baa-relief of Thorwaldsen which he made, as well as 
an original, very interesting, from its illustration of his history. 
It was in two parts ; the first represented himself and his sister, 
kneeling in misery before a ruined &mily altar, by which an an- 
gel was standing, who took him by one hand, while with the other 
he pointed to his benefactor, standing near. The other represented 
the two kneeling in gratitude before a restored altar, on which 
was the anchor of Hope. From above streamed down a light, 
where two angels were rejoicing over their happiness. For a 
boy of fourteen, deprived of one of the most valuable senses, and. 
taken from such a horrible condition of life, it is a surprising 
work and gives brilliant hopes for his future. 

We went lately into the Rixmerberg, to see the Kaisersaal and 
the other rooms formerly used by the old Emperors of Germany, 
and their Senates. The former is uow in the process of restora- 
tion. The ceiling is in the gorgeous illuminated style of the mid- 
dle ages ; along each side are rows of niches for the portraits of 
the Emperors, which have been painted by the best artists in Ber- 
lin, Dresden, Vienna and Munich. It is remarkable that the. 
number of the old niches in the hall should exactly correspond 
with the number of the German Emperors, so that the portrait of 
the Emperor Francis of Austria, who was the last, will close the 
long rank coming down from Charlemagne. The pictures, or at 
least suoh of them as are already finished, are kept in another 
room ; they give one a good idea of the changing styles of royal 
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coatumes, from the steel shirt and helmet to the jewelled diadem 

and velvet robe. I looked with iatereat on a painting of Frederic 
Barbarosaa, by Leasing, and mused over the popular tradition 
that he sits with his paladins in a mountain cave under the Castle 
of Kyffhftuser, ready to come forth and assist his Fatherland in 
the hour of need. There was the sturdy form of Masimiliaa ; 
the martial Conrad j and Ottos, Siegfrieds and Sigismunda in 
plenty — many of whom moved a nation in their day, but are now 
dust and forgotten. 

I yesterday visited Mendelssohn, the celebrated composer. 
Having heard some of hia music this winter, particularly that 
magniAcent creation, the " Walpurgisnacht," I wished to obtain 
his autograph before leaving, and sent a note for that purpose. 
He sent a kind note in answer, adding a chorus out of the Walpur- 
gisnacht from his own hand. After this, I could not repress the 
desire of speaking with him. He received me with true German 
cordiality, and on learning I was an American, spoke of having 
been invited to attend a musical festival in New- York. He in- 
vited me to call on him if he happened to be in Leipsic or Dres- 
den when we should pass through, and spoke particularly of the 
fine music there. I have rarely seen a man whose countenance 
bears so plainly the stamp of genius. He has a glorious dark 
eye, and Byron's expression of a " dome of thought," could never 
be more appropriately applied than to his lofty and intellectual 
forehead, the marble whiteness and polish of which are heightened 
by the raven hue of his hair. He is about forty years of age, 
in the noon of his fame and the full maturity of his genius. Al- 
ready as a boy of fourteen he composed an opera, which was 
played with much success at Berlin ; he is now the first living 
composer of Germany. Moses Mendelssohn, the celebrated Jewish 
philosopher, was his grandfather; and his father, now living, is 
accustomed to say that in his youth he was spoken of as the eon 
of the great Mendelssohn ; now he is known as the father of the 
great Mendelssohn ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

JOURHEY ON FOOT FROM FIANKPOKT TO CASSBL. 

The day for leaving Frankfort came at last, and I bade adieu 
to the gloomy, antique, but still quaint and pleasant city. I felt 
like leaving a second home, so much had the memories of many 
delightful hours spent there attached me to it : I shall long retain 
the recollection of its dark old streets, its massive, devil-haunted 
bridge and the ponderous cathedral, telling of the times of the 
Crusaders. I toiled up the long bill on the road to Friedberg, 
and from the tower at the top took a last look at th^istant city, 
with a heart heavier than the knapsack whose unaccustomed 
weight rested uneasily on my shoulders. Being alone — starting 
out into the wide world, where as yet I knew do one, — I felt muoh 
deeper what it was to find friends in a strange land. But such is 
the wanderer's lot. 

■ We had determined on making the complete tour of Germany 
on foot, and in order to vary it somewhat, my friend and I pro. 
posed taking different routes from Frankfort to Leipsic. He 
choose a circuitous course, by way of Nuremberg and the Thu- 
ringian forests ; while I, whose fimcy had been running wild with 
Goethe's witches, preferred looking on the gloom and grandeur 
of the rugged Hartz, We both left Frankfort on the 23d of 
April, each bearing a letter of introduction to the same person in 
Leipsic, where we agreed to meet in fourteen days. As we were 
obliged to travel as cheaply as possible, I started with but seventy- 
nine florins, (a florin is forty cents American) well knowing that 
if 1 took more, I should, in all probability, spend proportionably 
more also. Thus, armed with my passport, properly vts^, a 
knapsack weighing fifteen pounds and a cane from the Kentucky 
Mammoth Cave, I began my lonely walk through Northern Ger- 
many. 
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The warm weather of the week before had brought out the 
foliage of the willows aud other early trees — violets and cowslips 
were springing up in the meadows. Keeping along the foot of 
the Taunus, I passed over great, broad hills, which were brown 
with the spriDg ploughing, and by sunset reached Friedberg — a 
large city, on the summit of a hill. The neit morning, after 
eketching its old, baronial caslle, 1 crossed the meadows to Nau. 
heim, to see the salt springs there. They arc fifteen in number; 
the water, which is very warm, rushes up with such force as to 
leap several feet above the earth. The buildiogs made for eva- 
poration are nearly two miles in length ; a walk along the top 
gives a delightful view of tlie surrounding valleys. After reach- 
ing the efiausaie again, I was hailed by a wandering journeyman, 
or handwerker, es they are called, who wanted company. As I 
had concluded to accept all ofters of this kind, we trudged along 
together very pleasantly. He was from Holsteio, on the borders 
of Denmarl^^nd was just returning home, after an absence of 
six years, having escaped from Switzerland after the late battle 
of Luzerne, which he had witnessed. He had hb knapsack and 
tools fastened on two wheels, which he drew after him quite coo- 
venieotly. I could not help laughing at the adroit manner in 
which he begged his way along, through every village. He would 
ask me to go on and wait for him at the other end ; after a few 
minutes he followed, with a handful of small copper money, which 
he said he haA fought for, — the bandwerker's term for begged. 

We passed over long ranges of hills, with an occasional view 
of the Vogelsgebirge, or Bird's Mountains, far lo the east. I 
knew at length, by the pointed summits of the hilts, that we were 
approacljing Giessen and the valley of the Lahn. Finally, two 
sharp peaks appeared in the distance, each crowned with a pic- 
turesque fortress, while the spires of Giessen rose from the valley 
below. Parting from my companion, I passed through the city 
without stopping, for it was the time of the universily vacation, 
and Dr. Liebeg, the world- renowned chemist, whom I desired 
to see, was absent. 

Crossing a hill or two, I came down into the valley of the Lahn, 
vhich flows through meadows of the brightest green, with red- 
roofed cottages nestled among gardens and orchards upon ita 
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banks. The women here wear a remarkable costume, con- 
sisting of a red boddice with white sleeves, and a dozen sliirts, 
one above another, leachlDg only to the knees. I slept again at 
a little village among the hills, and slatted early for Marburg. 
The meadows were of the ptiresl emerald, through which the 
Btream wound its way, with even borders, covered to the water's 
edge with grass so smooth and velvety, that a fairy might have 
danoed along on it for miles without stumbling over an uneven tufl. 
This valley is one of the finest districts in Germany. I thought, 
as I saw the peaceful inhabitants at work in their fields, I had 
roost probably, on the battle-field of Braodywine, walked over the 
bones of some of their ancestors, whom a. despotic prince had torn 
from their happy homes, to die in a distant land, fighting against 
the cause of freedom. 

I now entered directly into the heart of Hesse Cassel. The 
country resembled a collection of hills thrown together in confu- 
sion — sometimes a wide plain lell between them, .sometimes a 
clustre of wooded peaks, and here and there a single pointed sum- 
mit rising above the rest. The vallies were green as ever, the 
hill-sides freshly ploughed and the forests beginning to be colored 
by the tender foliage of the larch and birch. I walked two or 
three hours at a " stretch," and then, when I could find a dry, 
shady bank, 1 would rest for half an hour and finish some hastily- 
sketched landscape, or lay at full length, with my head on ray 
knapsack, and peruse the countenances of those passing by. The 
observation which every traveller excites, soon ceases to be em- 
barrassing. It was at first extremely unpleasant ; but I am now 
so hardened, that the strange, magnetic influence of the human 
eye, which we cannot avoid feeling, passes by me as harmlessly 
as if turned asid^ by invisible mail. 

During the day several showers came by, but as n(we of them 
penetrated further than my blouse, I kept on, and reached about 
sunset a tittle village in the valley. I chose a small inn, which 
had an air of neatness about it, and on going in, the tidy land- 
lady's " bo you welcome," as she brought a pair of slippers ibr 
my swollen feet, made me feel quite al home. After being fur- 
Dished with eggs, milk, butter and bread, lor supper, which I ate 
while listening to an animated discussion betwe^i the village 
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schoolmaster and Bome farmers, I was ushered into a clean, 
Banded bedroom, and soon forgot alt fatigue. For this, with 
breakfast in the morning, the bill was six and a half groschen — 
about sixteen cents! The air was freshened by the rain and I 
journeyed over the bills at a rapid rate. Stopping for dinner at 
the large village of Wabern, a boy at the ina asked me if I was 
going to America? I said no, I came from there. He then 
asked me many silly questions, ailer which he ran out and told 
the people of the village. When 1 set out again, the children 
pointed at me and cried ; " see there ! he is from America !" and 
the men took off their hats and bowed ! 

The sky was stormy, which added to the gloom of the hills 
around, though some of the distant ranges lay in mingled light 
and shade — the softest alternation of purple and brown. There 
were many isolated, rocky hills, two of which interested me, 
through their attendant legends. One is said to have been the 
scene of a battle between the Romans and Germans, where, 
afier a long conflict the rock opened and swallowed up the 
former. The other, which is crowned with a rocky wall, so like 
a ruined fortress, as at a distance to be universally mistaken for 
one, tradition says is the deatfa-place of Charlemagne, who still 
walks around its summit every night, clad in complete armor. 
On ascending a hill late in the aflernoon, T saw at a great dis- 
tance the statue of Hercules, which stands on the Wilhelmshohe, 
near Casset. Night set in with a dreary rain, and I stopped at 
an inn about five miles short of the city. While tea was prepar- 
ing a company of students came in and asked for a separate 
room. Seeing I was alone, they invited me up with them. They 
seemed much interested in America, and leaving the table grad- 
ually, formed a ring around me, where I had enough to do to 
talk with them all at once. When the omnibus came along, the 
most of them went with it to Casse] ; but five remained and per- 
suaded me to set out with them on foot. They insisted on car- 
rying my knapsack the whole way, through the rain and dark- 
ness, and when I had passed the city gate with them, unchal- 
lenged, conducted me to the comfortable hotel, " Zur Krone." 

It is a pleasant thing to wake up in the morning in a strange 
city. Every thing ia new ; you walk around it for the first time 
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in the full enjoymcDt of the novelty, or the not less agreeable 
feeling of surprise, if it is different from your anticipations. Two 
of my friends of the previous night called for me in the morning, 
to show me around the city, and the first impressioo, made in 
such agreeable company, preposaessed mo very fevorably. I 
shall not, however, take up time in describing its many sights, 
particularly the Frederick's Platz, where the statue of Frederick 
the Second, who sold ten thousand of hia Bubjects to England, has 
been re-erected, aHet having lain for years in a stable where it 
was Ihrown by the French. 

I was much interested in young Carl K , one of my new 

acquaintances. His generous and unceasing kindness first won 
my esteem, and I found on nearer acquaintance, the qualities of 
his mind equal those of his heart. I saw many beautiful poems 
of his which were of remarkable merit, considering his youth, 
and thought I could read in his dark, dreamy eye, the uncon. 
scious presentiment of a power be does not yet possess. He 
seemed as one I had known for years- 
He, with a brother student, accompanied me in the afternoon, 
to WilhelrashOhe, the summer residence of the Prince, on the 
side of a range of mountains three miles west of the oily. The 
road leads in a direct line to the summit of the mountain, which 
is thirteen hundred feet in height, surmounted by a great struC' 
ture, called the Giant's Castle, on the summit of which is a py- 
ramid ninety-six feet high, supporting a statue of Hercules, copied 
after the Famese, and thirty-one feet in height. By a gradual 
ascent through beautiful woods, we reached the princely resi- 
dence, a magnificent mansion standing on a natural terrace of 
the mountain. Near it is a little theatre built by Jerome 
Buonaparte, in which he himself used to play. We looked into 
the green house in passing, where the floral splendor of every 
zone was combined. There were lofty balls, with glass roofs, 
where the orange grew to a great tree, and one could sit in myr- 
tle bowers, with the brilliant bloom of the tropics around him. 
It was the only thing there I was guilty of coveting. 

The greatest curiosity is the water-works, which are perhaps 
unequalled in the world. The Giant's Caslle on the summit 
contains an immense tank in which water ia kept for the pur- 
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pOM ; but unibrtunately, at the time I waa there, the pipes, which 
had been frozen through the winter, were not in condition to play. 
From the summit an inclined plane of masonry descenda the 
mountain nine hundred feet, broken every one hundred and fifty 
feet by perpendicular descents. These are the Cascades, down 
which the water first rushes from the tanlc. After being again 
collected in a great basin at the bottom, it passes into an aque- 
duct, built like a Roman ruin, and goes over beautiful arches 
through the forest, where it falls in one sheet down a deep preci- 
pice. When it has descended several other beautiful folia, made 
in exact imitation of nature, it is finally collected and forms the 
great fountain, which rises twelve inches in diameter from the 
middle of a lake to the height of one hundred and ninety feet ! 
We descended by lovely walks through the forest to the Lftwen- 
hurg, built as the ruin of a knightly castle, and fitted out in 
every respect to correspond with descriptions of a fortress in the 
olden time, with moat, drawbridge, chapel and garden of pynuni- 
dal trees. Farther below, are a few small houses, inhabited by 
the descendants of the Hossians who fell in America, supported 
here at the Prince's expense ! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



ADVBHTHBES AXOSa THE HABTZ. 



On taking leave of Carl at the gate over the GOltingen road, I 
felt tempted to bestow a maledictioa upon traveling, from its mer- 
ciless breaking of all links, as soon as formed. It was painful to 
think we should meet no more. The tears started into his eyes, 
and feeling a mist gathering over mine, 1 gave his hand a parting 
pressure, turned my back upon Cassel and started up the long 
mountain, at a desperate rate. On the summit I passed out of 
Hesse into Hanover, and began to descend the remaining six 
miles. The road went down by many windings, but 1 shortened 
the way considerably by a foot-path through a mossy old forest. 
The hills bordering the Weser are covered with wood, through 
which I saw the little red-roofed city of Mflnden, at the bottom. 
I slopped there for the night, and next morning walked around 
the place. It is one of the old German cities that have not yet 
fett (he efiect of the changing spirit of the age. It is still walled, 
though the towers are falling to ruin. The streets are narrow, 
crooked, and full of ugly old houses, and to aland in the little 
square before the public buildings, one would think himself bom 
in the sixteenth century. Just below the city the Werra and 
Fulda unite and form the Weser. The triangular point has been 
made into a public walk, and the little steamboat was lying at 
anchor near, waiting to start for Bremen. 

In the atternooD I got into the omnibus for Gottingen. The 
ride over the wild, dreary, monotonous hills was not at all inter- 
esting. There were two other passengers inside, one of whom, a 
grave, elderly man, took a great interest in America, but the con- 
versation was principally on his side, for I had been taken with a 
fever in MQnden. I lay crouched up in the corner of the vehi- 
cle, trying to keep off the chills which constantly came over me. 
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and wishiDg only for GAttingen, that I might obtaia medicine and 
a bed. We reached it at last, and I got out with my knapsack 
aod walked wearily through half a dozen streets till I saw an 
inn. But on eateriog, I foimd it bo dark and dirty and unfriead- 
ly, that I immediately went out again and hbed the first pleasant 
looking boy I met, to take me to a good hotel. He conducted me 
to the first one in the city. I felt a trepidation of pocket, but my 
throbbing head plead more powerfully, so I ordered a comfortable 
room and a physician. The host, Herr Wilhelm, sent for Pro- 
fessor Trefurt, of the University, who told me I had over-exerted 
myself in walking. He made a second call the next day, whoD, 
as he was retiring, I inquired the amount of his fee. He begged 
to be excused and politely bowed himself out. 1 inquired the 
meaning of this of Herr Wilhelm, who said it was customary for 
travellers to leave what they chose for the physician, as there 
was no regular fee. He added, moreover, that twenty groschen, 
or about sixty cents, was sufficient for the two visits ! 

I stayed in Gdttingen two dull, dreary, miserable days, without 
getting much better. 1 took but one short walk through the city, 
in which 1 saw the outsides of a few old churches and got a hard 
fall on the pavement. Thinking that the cause of my illness 
might perhaps become its cure, 1 resolved to go on rather than 
remain in the melancholy — in spite of its black-eyed maidens, 
melancholy — Gottingen. On the aflarnoon of the second day, I 
took the post to Nordheim, about twelve miles distant. The G6t- 
tiogen valley, down which we drove, is green and beautifiil, and 
the trees seem to have come out all at once. We were not with- 
in sight of the Hartz, but the mountains along the Weser were 
visible on the left. The roads were extremely muddy from the 
late rains, so that I proceeded but slowly. 

A blue range along the horizon told ms of the Hartz, as I 
passed ; although there were some fine side-glimpses through the 
hills, I did not see much of them till I reached Osterode, about 
twelve miles further. Here the country begins to assume a dif- 
ferent aspect. The city lies in a narrow valley, and as the road 
goes down a steep hill towards it, one sees on each side many 
quarries of gypsum, and in front the gloomy pine mountains are 
piled one above another in real Alpine style. But alas ! the city. 
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though it looks esceediogly romantic from above, ia one of the 
dirtiest I ever saw. 1 stopped at Herzberg, six miles farther, for 
the night. The scenery waa very striking ; and its effect was 
much heightened by a sky full of black clouds, which sent down 
a hail-storm as they passed over. The hills are covered with 
piDe, fir and larch. The latter ires, in its first foliage, is most 
delicate and beautiful. Every bough is like a long ostrich plume, 
and when one of them stands among the dark pines, it seems so 
light and airy that the wind might carry it away. Just opposite 
Herzberg, the Hartz stands in its gloomy and mysterious gran- 
deur, and I went to sleep with the pleasant thought that an hour's 
walk on the morrow would shut me up in its deep recesses. 

The next morning I entered them. The road led up a nar- 
row mountain valley, down which a stream was rushing-^)n all 
udes were magnificent forests of pine. It was glorious to look 
down their long aisles, dim and silent, with a fioor of thick green 
moss. There was just room enough for the road and the wild 
stream which wound its way zigzag between the hills, affording 
the most beautiful mouotain-view along the whole route. As I 
ascended, the mountains became rougher and wilder, and iu the 
shady hollows were still drifts of snow. Enjoying every thing 
very much, 1 walked on without taking notice of the road, and on 
reaching a wOd, rocky chasm called the "Schlucht," was obliged 
to turn aside and take a footpath over a high mountain loAndreaa- 
berg, a town built on a aummit two thousand feet above the sea. 
Itis inhabited almost entirely by the workmen in the mines. 

The way from Andreasberg to the Brocken leads along the 
Rehberger Graben, which carry water about six miles for the ore- 
works. After going through a thick pine wood, I came out on 
the mountain-side, where rough crags overhung the way above, 
and through the tops of the trees I had glimpses into the gorge 
below. It was scenery of the wildest character. Directly op- 
posite rose a mountain wall, dark and stem through the gloomy 
sky ; far below the little stream of the Oder foamed oyer the 
rocks with a continual roar, and one or two white cloud-wreaths 
were curling up from the forests. 

I followed the water-ditch around every projection of the moun- 
tsi)i,8till aaoending higher unid the same wild scenery, till at length 
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I reached the Oderteich, a great dam, in a kind of valley fonned 
by some mountain peaks on the side of the Brocken. It has a 
breastwork of granite, very firm, and furnishes a. continual sup- 
ply of water for the works. It began to rain soon, and I took a 
fbot-pftth which went winding up through the pine wood. The 
storm still increased, till everything was oloud and rain, so I was . 
obliged to stop about five o'clock at Oderbruch, a toll-house and 
tavern on the side of the Brocken, on the boundary between 
Brunswick and. Hanover — the second highest inhabited house in 
the Hartz. The Brocken was invisible through the storm and 
the weather forboded a diificult ascent. The night was cold, but 
by a warm fire I let the winds howl and the rain beat. When I 
awoke the nest morning, we were in clouds. They were thick 
on every side, hiding what little view there was through the open- 
ings of the forest. After breakfast, however, they were some- 
what thinner, and I concluded to start for the Brocken. It is not 
the usual way for travellers who ascend, being not only a bad 
road but difficult to find, as I soon discovered. The clouds gath- 
ered around again after I set out, and I was obliged to walk in a 
storm of mingled rain and snow. The snow lay several feet deep 
in the forests, and the path was, in many places, quite drifted 
over. The white cloud-masses were whirled past by the wind, 
continually enveloping me and shutting out every view. During 
the winter the path had become, in many places, (he bed of a 
mountain torrent, so that 1 was obliged sometimes to wade knee- 
deep in snow, and sometimes to walk over the wet, spongy moss, 
crawling under the long, dripping branches of the stunted pines. 
After a long time of such dreary travelling, 1 came to two rocks 
called the Stag Horns, standing on a little peak. The storm, now 
all snow, blew more violently than ever, and the path became lost 
under the deep drifts. 

Comforting myself with the assurance that if I could not find 
it, 1 could at least make my way back, I began searching, and 
after some time, came upon it again. Here the forest ceased ; 
the way led on large stones over a marshy ascending plain, but 
what was above, or on either side, 1 could not see. It was soli- 
tude of the most awful kind. There was nothing but the storm, 
which had already wet me through, and the bleak gray waste of 
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rocka. It grew steeper and steeper ; I could barely trace the 
path by the rocks which were wora, and the snow threatened 
soon to cover these. Added to this, although the walking and 
fresh mountain air had removed my illness, I was still weak from 
the eSBCta of it, and the consequences of a much longer exposure 
to the storm were greatly to be feared. I was wondering if the 
wind increased at the same rate, how much longer it would be 
before I should be carried off, when suddenly something loomed 
up above me through the storm. A few steps more and I stood 
beside the Brocken House, on the very summit of the mountain t 
The mariner, who baa been floating for days on a wreck at sea, 
could scarcely be more rejoiced at a friendly sail, than I was on 
entering the low building. Two Urge Alpine doga in the pas- 
sage, as I walked in, dripping with wet, gave notice to the in- 
mates, and I was soon ushered into a warm room, where 1 changed 
my soaked garments for dry ones, and sat down by the fire with 
feelings of comfort not easily imagined. The old landlord was 
quite surprised, on hearing the path by which I came, that I found 
the way at all. The summit was wrapped in the thickest cloud, 
and he gave me no hope for several hours of any prospect at all, 
so I sat down and looked over the Stranger's Album. 

I saw but two names from the United States— B. F. Atkins, of 
Boston, and C. A. Hay, from York, Pa. There were a great 
many long-winded German poems — among them, one by Schell- 
ing, the philosopher. Some of them spoke of having seen the 
"Spectre of the Brocken." I inquired of the landlord about the 
phenomenon ; he says in winter it is frequently seen, in summer 
more seldom. The cause is very simple. It is always seen at 
sunrise, when the eastern side of the Brocken is free from clouds, 
and at the same time, the mist rises from the valley on the oppo- 
sits side. The shadow of every thing on the Brocken is then 
thrown in grand proportions upon the mist, and is seen surrounded 
with a luminous halo. It is somewhat singular that such a spec 
tacle can be seen upon the Brocken alone, but this is probably ac- 
counted for by the fomiatiou of the mountain, which collects the 
mist at just such a distance from the summit as to render the 
shadow visible. 

Socm after dinner the storm subuded and the clouds s^tarated 
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a little. I could see down through the riAs on the plains of 
BruDswick, and sometimes, when they opened a tittle more, the 
mountains below us to the east and the adjoining plains, as far 
as Magdeburg, It was like looking on the earth from another 
planet, or from some point in the air which had no connection 
with it ; our station was completely surrounded by clouds, roll- 
ing in great masses around us, now and then giving glimpses 
through their openiuga of the blue plains, dotted with cities and 
villages, far below. At one time when they were tolerably well 
separated, I ascended the tower, fifly feet high, standing near 
the Brocken House. The view on three sides was quite clear, 
and I can easily imagine what a magnificent proapect it must be 
in fine weather. The Brocken is only about four thousand feet 
high. Dearly the same, as the toAiest peak of the Catskill, but 
being the highest mountain in Northern Germany, it commands 
a more extensive prospect. Imagine a circle described with a 
radius of a hundred miles, comprising thirty cities, two or three 
hundred villages and one whole mountain district ! We could 
'see Brunswick and Magdeburg, and beyond them the great plain 
which extends to the North Sea in one direction and to Berlin in 
the other, while directly below us lay the dark mountains of the 
Harlz, with little villages in their sequestered valleys. It was 
but a few moments I could look on this scene — in an instant the 
clouds swept together again and completely hid it. In accord. 
ance with a custom of the mountain, one of the girls made me a 
" Brocken nosegay," of heather, lichens and moss. I gave her 
a few pfenniogs and slowed it away carefully in a corner of my 
knapaack. 

I now began descending the east side, by a good road over 
fields of bare rock and through large forests of pine. Two or 
three hare brown peaks rose opposite with an air of the wildest 
sublimity, and in many places through the forest towered lofty 
crags. This is the way by which Gcelhe brings Faust up th« 
Brocken, and tha scenery is graphically described in that part 
of the poem. At the foot of the mountain is the little village of 
Schiercke, the highest in the^ Hartz. Here I look a narrow path 
through tha woods, and after following a tediously long road over 
the Mis, reached Elbingerode, where I spent the night, and left 
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the next momiDg for BUokeuburg. I happened to take the 
wrong road, however, and went through RUbeland, a little vil- 
lage in the Tallejr of the Bode. There are many iron works 
here, aad two celebrated caves, called " Baumann'H Hohle," and 
" Biel's HOhle," I kept on through the gray, rooky hills to Hutten- 
Tode, where I inquired the way to the Rosatrappe, but was direot^d 
wrong, and after walking nearly two hours io a heavy rain, ar- 
rived at LudwigshQtte, on the Bode, in one of the wildest and 
lonelieat comers of the Hartz. I dried my wet clothes aX a little 
inn, ate a dinner of bread and milk, and learning that I was 
just as far from the Koaetrappe as ever, and that the way was 
impossible to find alone, I hunted up a guide. 

We went over the ntountains through a fine old forest, for 
about two hours, and came out on the brow of a hill near the 
end of the Hartz, with a beautiful view of the country below 
and around. Passing the little inn, the path led through thick 
bushes along the summit, over a narrow ledge of rocks that 
seemed to stretch out into the air, for on either side the foQt of 
the precipice vanished in the depth below. 

Arrived at last st the end, I looked around me. What aspec- 
laole ! I was standing on the end of a line of preoipioe which 
ran out from the mountain like a wall for several hundred feet— 
the bills around risiug up perpendicularly from the gorge be- 
low, where the Bode pressed into a narrow channel foamed its 
way through. Sharpmessesof gray rock rose upin many places 
from the main body like pillars, with trees clinging to the clefts, 
and although the defile was near seven hundred feet deep, the 
summits, in one place, were very near to one another; Near the 
point at which I stood, which was secured by a railing, was an 
impression in the rock like the hoof of a giant horse, from which 
the place takes its name. It is very distinct and perfect, and 
nearly two feet in length. 

I went hack to the little inn and sat down to rest and chat 
awhile with the talkative landlady. Notwithstanding her horrible 
Prussian dialect, I was much amused with the budget of wonders, 
which she keeps for the information of travelers. Among other 
things, she related to me the legend of the Rosstrappe, which I 
give ixx her own words: " A greiU many hundred yean ago, 
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when there were plenty of giants through the world, there vu a. 
certain beautiful princess, who was very much loved by one of 
them. Now, although the parents of this princess were afraid 
of the giant, and wanted her to marry him, she herself hated 
him, because she was in love with a brave knight. But, you see, 
the brave itnight could do nothing against the great giant, and 
so a day was appointed for the wedding of the princess. When 
they were married, the giant had a great feast and he and all 
hia servants got drunk. So the princess mounted his black horse 
and rode away over the mountains, till she reached this valley. 
She stood on that square rock which you see there opposite to us, 
and when she saw her knight on this side, where we are, she 
danced for joy, and the rock is called the Tanxflalx, to this very 
day. But when the giant found she had gone, he followed her 
as fast as he might; then a holy bishop, who saw the princess, 
blessed the feet of her horse, and she jumped on it across to this 
side, where his fore feet made two marks in the rock, though 
there is only one left now. You should not laugh at thb, ihr if 
there were giants then, there must have been very big horses too, 
as one can see from the hoofmark, and the valley was narrower 
then than it is now. My dear man, who is very old now, (you 
see him through the bushes, there, digging,) says it was so when 
he was a child, and that the old people living then, told him 
there were once four just such hoof-tracks, on the Tanrplaia, 
where the horse stood before he jumped over. And we cannot 
douht the words of the good old people, for there were many 
strange things then, we all know, which the dear Lord does not 
let happen now. But I must tell you, lieber Herr, that the giant 
tried to jump afler her and fell away down into the vallev, 
where they say he lives yet in the shape of a big black dc^, 
guarding the crown of the princess, which fell otf as she was 
going over. But this part of the story is perhaps not true, as 
nobody, that I ever heard of, has seen either the black dog or (he 
crown !" 

After listening to similar gossip for a while, I descended' the 
mountain.side, a short distance to the BolowshOhe. This is a 
rocky shall that shoots upward from the mountain, having from 
its top a glorious view through the door which the Bode makes in 
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passiDg out of the Hartz. 1 could see at a great distance the 
towers of Magdeburg, and further, the vaat plain stretching away 
like a sea tovards Berlin. From Thale, the village below, where 
the air waa wanner than in the Harlz and the fmit-treea already 
in blossom, it was four hours' walk to Halberstadt, by a most tire- 
some road over long ranges of hills, all ptougbed and planted, and 
extending aa far as the eye could reach, without a single fence or 
hedge. It is pleasant to look over scenes where nature is so free 
and unshackled ; but the people, alas ! wear the fetters. The 
setting sun, which lighted up the old Brooken and his snowy top, 
showed me also Halberstadt, the end of my Hartz journey ; but 
ita deceitful towers fled as I approached, and I was half dead with 
ft.tigue on arriving there. 

The ghostly, dark and echoing castle of an inn (the Black 
Eagle) where I stopped, was enough to inspire a lonely traveller, 
like myself, with unpleasant fancies. It looked heavy and mas- 
sire enough to have been a stout barcHi's stronghold in some for. 
mer century ; the taciturn landlord and his wife, who, with a 
solemn servant girl, were the only tenants, had grown inlo per- 
fect keeping with its gloomy character. When I groped my way 
under the heavy, arched portal into the guests' room — a large, 
lofly, cheerless hall — all was dark, and I could barely perceive, 
by the little light which came through two deep-set windows, the 
inmates of the house, sitting on opposite sides of the room. Atler 
some delay, the hostess brought a light. I entreated her to bring 
me something imlantiy for supper, and in half an hour she placed 
a mixture on the table, the like of wbich 1 never wish to taste 
again. She called it beer-aottp! I found, on examination, it was 
beer, boiled with meat, and seaaoned Etrongly with pepper and 
salt! My hunger disappeared, and pleading fatigue as an excuse 
for want of appetite, I lefl the table. When I was ready to re- 
tire, the landlady, who had been sitting silently in a dark cor- 
ner, called the solemn servant girl, who took up a dim lampi and 
bade me follow her to the "sleeping chamber." Taking up my 
knapsack and stafi) 1 stumbled down the steps into the arched 
gateway ; before me was a long, damp, deserted court-yard, across 
wbioh the girl took her way. I followed her with some astonish- 
ment, imagining where the sleeping chamber could be, when she 
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■topped at a s|nall, ooe-Btory building, Btandiag alone in the yard. 
Opening the door with s nisty key, she led me into a bare rooni, 
a few feet square, opening into anotlier, equally bare, with the 
ezoeptioQ of a rough bed. " Certainly," said I, " I am not to 
sleep here !" " Yes," she answered, " tlits is the sleeping cham- 
ber," at the same time setting down the light and dbappearing. 
I examined the place — it smelt mouldy, and the walb were oold 
and damp ; there had been a window at the head of the bed, but 
it was walled up, and that at the foot waa also closed to within a 
few inches of the top. The bed was coarse and dirty ; and on 
turning down the r^ged covers, I saw with horror, a dork brown 
stain near the pillow, like that of blood ! For a moment I hesi- 
tated whether to steal out of the inn, and seek another lodging, 
late as it was ; at last, overcoming my fears, 1 threw my clothes 
into a heap, and lay down, placing my heavy staff at the head of 
the bed. Persons passed up and down the oourtyard several 
times, the light of their lamps streaming through the narrow aper- 
ture up against the ceiling, and I distinctly heard voices, which 
seemed to be near the door. Twice did I sit up in bed, breath- 
leas, with my hand on the cane, in the most intense anxiety ; but 
fatigue fioally overcame suspicion, and I sank into a deep sleept 
from which I was gladly awakened by daylight. In reality, 
there may have been no cause for my fears— I may have wronged 
the lonely innkeepers by them ; but certainly no place or cir. 
cumstancea ever seemed to me more appropriate to a deed of 
robbery or crime. I left immediately, and when a turn in the 
street hid the ill-omened &ont of the inn, I began to breathe with 
my usual freedom. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



Leipnc, May 8, — I have now been nearly two days in this 
wide-famed city, and the more I see of it the better I like it. It - 
is a pleasant, friendly town, old enough to be interesting, and new 
enough to be comfortable. There is much active business life, 
through which it is fast increasing in size and beauty. Its pub- 
lishing establish ments are the largest in the world, and its annual 
foirs attended by people from all parts of Europe. This is much 
for a city to accomplish, situated alone in the middle of a great 
plain, with no natural charms of scenery or treasures of art to 
attract strangers. The energy and enterprise of its merchants 
have accomplished all tbia, and it now stands, in importance, 
among the first cities of Europe. 

The bad weather obliged me to take the railroad at Halber. 
stadt, to keep the appointment with my friend, in this oity. I left 
at six for Magdehui^, and after two hours' ride over a dull, tire- 
some plain, rode along under the mounds and fortifications by the 
side of the Elbe, and entered the old town. It was very cold, 
and the streets were muddy, so I contented piyself with looking 
at the Broadway, {der breiie Weg,) the Cathedral and one or two 
curious old churches, and in walking along the parapet leading 
to the fortress, which has a view of the winding Elbe. The 
Citadel was iutereeting from having been the prison in which 
Baron Trenck was confined, whose narrative I read years ago, 
when quite a obild. 

We were soon on the road to Leipsio. The way was over one 
great, uuintemipted plain — a more monotonous country, even, 
than Belgium. Twaof the passengers in the car with me were 
much annoyed at being taken by the railway agents for Poles. 
Tlieir movenwDts were strictly watched by the gens d'arme at 
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every station we passed, and they were Dot even allowed to eii 
h^ethec ! At Kothen a branch track went ofF to Berlin. We 
passed by Halle without being able to see anything of it or its 
University, and arrived here in four hours aAer leaving Magde- 
burg. 

On my first walk around the city, yesterday morning, I passed 
the Atigtutus Plats — a broad green lawn, on which front the Uni- 
versity and several other public buildings. A chain of beautiful 
promenades encircles the city, on the site of its old fortifications. 
Following their course through walks shaded by large trees and 
bordered with flowering shrubs, I passed a small but chaste nioD- 
ument to Sebastian Bach, the composer, which was erected almost 
entirely at the private cost of Mendelssohn, and stands opposite 
the building in which Baoh once directed the choirs. As 1 was 
standing beside it, a glorious choral, swelled by a hundred voices, 
came through the open windows, like a tribute to the genius of 
the great master. 

Having found my friend we went together to the Stent Warte, 
or Observatory, which gives a fine view of the country around 
the city, and in particular the battle field. The Castellan who is 
stationed there, is well acquainted with the localities, and pointed 
out the position of the hostile armies. It was one of the most 
bloody and hard-tbught battles which history records. The army 
of Napoleon stretched like a semicircle around the southern and 
eastern sides of the city, and the plain beyond was occupied by 
the allies, whose forces met together here. Schwarzenberg, with 
his Austrians, came from Dresden ; Blucher, from Halle, with 
the Emperor Alesandcr. Their forces amounted to three hun- 
dred thousand, while those of Napoleon ranked at one hundred 
and ninety -two thousand men. It must have beenaterrific scene. 
Four days raged the battle, and the meeting of half a million of 
men in deadly conflict was accompanied by the thunder of sixteen 
"hundred cannon. The small rivers which flow through Leipsio 
were swollen with blood, and the vast plain was strewed with 
more than fiily thousand dead. It is ditScult to conceive of such 
slaughter, while looking at the quiet and tranquil landscape 
below. It seemed more like a legend of past ages, when ignor- 
ance and passion led men to murder and destroy, than an event 
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which the lost half oeotury witaeased. For the soke of humanity 
it is to be hoped that the world will oever see auch another. 

There are some lovely walks around Leipsic. We went yes. 
terday aflemooQ with a few friends to the Uosealhal, a beautiful 
meadow, bordered by forests of the German oak, very few of 
whose Druid trunks have been left standing. There are Swiss 
cottages embowered in the foliage, where every aflernoon the 
social citizens assemble to drink their cotTee and enjoy a few 
hours' escape from the noisy and dusty streets. One can walk 
for miles along these lovely paths by the side of the velvet mea- 
dows, or the banks of some shaded stream. We visited the little 
village of Gotis, a short distance off, where, in the second story 
of a little white house, hanga the sign : " Schiller's Room." Some 
of the Leipsio literati have huilt a stone arch over the entrance, 
with the inscription above ; ■' Here dwelt Schiller in 1795, and 
wrote his Hymn to Joy." Every where through Germany the 
remembrances of Schiller are sacred. In every city where he 
lived, they show his dwelling. They know and reverence the 
mighty spirit who has been among them. The little room where 
he ocHiceived that sublime poem is hallowed as if by the presence 
of unseen spirits. 

I was anxious 10 see the spot where Foniatowsky fell. We. 
returned over the plain to the city -and passed in at the gate by 
which the Cossacks entered, pursuing the flying French. Cross- 
ing the lower part, we came to the little river Elster, in whose 
waves the gallant prince sank. The stone bridge by whioh we 
crossed was blown up by the French, to out off pursuit. Napo- 
leon had given orders that it should not be blown up till the 
Poles had all passed over, as the river, though narrow, b quite 
deep, and the banks are steep. Nevertheless, his officers did not 
wait, and the Poles, thus exposed to the fire of the enemy, were 
obliged to plunge into the stream to join the French army, whioh 
had begun the retreat towards Frankfort. Foniatowsky, severely 
wounded, made his way through a garden near and escaped on 
horseback into the water. He became entangled among the fugi- 
tives and sank. By walking a little distance along the road to- 
wards Franklbrt, we could see the spot where his body was taken 
out of the river ; it is now marked by a square stone, covered 
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with the Dames of bis oouDtiymen who have vimted it. We ro> 
turned through the narrow aiched way, by which Napoleon fled 
when the battle woa lost. 

Another interesting place in' Leipsic ia Auerbadi's Cellar, 
which, it is said, contains an old manuscript history of Faust, 
from which Cioeths derived the first idea of bis poem. He used 
to frequent this cellar, and one of his scenes in " Faust" is laid 
in it. We looked down the arched passage ; not wishing to pur- 
chase any wine, we could find no pretence for entering. The 
streets are full of book stores and one half the business of the 
inhabitants appears to consist in printing, paper-making and bind- 
ing. The publishers h&ve a hfindsonw Exchange of their own, 
and during the Fairs, the amount of business transacted is enor- 
mous. The establishment of Brockhaus is contained in an im- 
mense building, adjoining which stands his dwelling, in the midst 
of magnificent gardens. That of Tauchnitz is not less cele- 
brated. His edition of the classics, in partioular, are the best 
that have ever been made ; and he has lately commenced pub- 
lishing a number of English works, in a cheap form. Otto 
Wigand, who has also a large estabhshment, has begun to issue 
translations of American works. He has already publislied Pres- 
- colt and Bancrofi, and I believe intends giving out shortly, trans- 
lations from some of our poets and novelists. I became ac- 
quainted al the Museum, with a young Qerman author who had 
been some time in America, and was well versed in our litera- 
ture. He is now engaged in translating American works, one 
of which — Hofiinan's " Wild Scenes of the Forest and Prairie" 
^will Booa appear. In no place in Germany have I found more 
knowledge of our country, her men and her institutions, than In 
Leipsic, and as yet 1 have seen few that would be preferable as 
a place of residence. Its attractions lie not in its scenery, but 
in the social and intellectual character of iis inhabitants. 

Afay 11.— At last in this " Florence of the Elbe," as the Sax. 
oaa have christened it. Exclusive of its glorious galleries of 
art, which are scarcely surpassed by any in Europe, Dresden 
charms one by (he natural beauty of its environs. It stands in 
a curve of the Elbe, in the midst of green meadows, gardens and 
fine old woods, with tbe hills of Saxony sweeping around like 
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an amphitheatre, and the craggy peaks of the Hi'ghtaads looking 
at it from afiir. Tlie domes and spires at a distance give it a 
rich Italian look, which is heightened by the white villas, em- 
bowered in trees, gleaming on the hilla aromid. Id the streets 
there is no bustle of business — nothing of the din and confusion 
of traffic which mark most cities ; it seems like a place for study 
and quiet enjoyment. 

The railroad brought us in three hours from Leipsio, over tJie 
eighty miles of plain (hat intervene. We came from the station 
through the Neustadt, passing the Japanese Palace and the eques- 
trian statue of Augustus the Strong. 'I'he magnificent bridge 
over the Eltie was so much injured by the late inundation as to 
be impassable ; we were obliged to go some distance up the river 
bank and cross on a bridge of boats. Next morning my first 
search was for the picture gallery. We set oH at random, and 
after passing the Church of Our Lady, with its loAy dome of solid 
atone, which withstood the heaviest bombs- during the war with 
Frederick the Great, came to an open square, one side of which 
was occupied by an old, brown, red-roofed building, which I at 
once recognized, from pictures, as the object of our search. 

I have just taken a last look at the gallery this morning, and 
left it with real regret ; for, during the two visits, Raphael's 
heavenly picture of the Madonna and child had so grown into 
my love and admiration, that it was painful to think I should 
never see it again. There are many more which clung so 
strongly to my imagination, gratifying in the highest digree the 
love for the Beautiful, that 1 left them with sadness, at)d, the 
thought that I would now only have the memory. I can see the 
inspired eye and god-like brow of the Jesus-child, as if I were 
still standing before the picture, and the sweel, holy countenance 
of the Madonna stUl looks upon me. Yet, thongh this picture 
is a miracle of ari, the first glance filled me with disappointment. 
It has somewhat &ded, during the three hundred years that 
have rolled away unce the hand of Raphael worked on the cau- 
vass, and the glass with which it is covered ibr better- {>reser- 
vation, injures the effect. After I had gazed on it awhile, 
every thought of this vanished. The figure of the virgin seemed 
to soar in the air, and it was difficult to think the clouds were 
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Dot in motioD. An aerial lighlnesa clothes her form, uid it is 
perfectly natural for such a figure to stand among the clouds- 
Two divine cherubs look up from below, and iu her arma sils 
the sacred child. Tboee two faces l>eani from the picture like 
those of angels. The wild, prophetic eye and lofty brow of the 
young Jesus chaiaa one like a spell. There is something more 
thaa mortal in its expression — something in the infant face which 
indicates a power mightier than the proudest manhood. There 
is no glory arouod the head ; but the spirit which shines from 
those features, marks his divinity. In the sweet face of the mother 
there speaks a sorrowful foreboding mised with its tenderness, 
as if she knew the world into which the Saviour was bom, and 
foresaw the path in which he was to tread. It is a picture which 
one can scarce look upon without tears. 

There are in the same room six pictures by Correggio, which 
are said to be amMig his best works ; one of them his celebrated 
Magdalen. There is also Coi^'^gg><>'B "Holy Night," or the 
virgin with the shepherds in the manger, in whioh all the light 
comes from the body of the child. The surprise of the shep- 
herds is most beautifully expressed. In one of the halls there is 
a picture by Van der WerfF, in whioh the touching story of Ha- 
gar is told more feelingly than words could do it. The young 
Ishmael is represented full of grief at parting with Isaac, who, 
in childish unconsciousness of what has taken place, draws in 
sport the comer of his mother's mantle around him, and smiles 
at the tears of his lost playmate. Nothing can come nearer real 
flesh and blood than the two portraits of Raphael Mengs, painted 
by himself when quite young. You almost think the artist has 
in sport crept behind the frame, and wishes to make you believe 
he is a picture. It would be impossible to speak of half the gems 
of art contained in this unrivalled collection. There are twelve 
large halls, containing in all nearly two thousand pictures. 

The plain, south of Dresden, was the scene of the hard-fought 
battle between Napoleon and the allied armies, in ISIS, On the 
heights above the little village of RAcknitz, Moreau w«s shot on 
the second day of the battle. We took a foot-path through the 
meadows, shaded by cherry trees io bloom, and reached the spot 
after an hour's walk. The monument Is simple— a square btook 
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of granite, aurmouoted by a helmet and sword, with the inscrip- 
tion : " The hero Moreau feli here iy the side of AUxander, Au- 
gust nth, 1813." I gathered, as a memoiial, a few leaves of the 
oak whicli shades it. 

By applying aa hour before the appointed lime, we obtained 
admission to the Royal Library. It contains three hundred thou- 
sand volumes — among them the moat complete collection of his. 
torical works in existence. Each halL is devoted to a history of 
a separate country, and one large room is tilled with that of Sax- 
ony alone. There is a large number of rare and curious manu- 
scripts, anrong which are old Greek works of the seventh and 
eighth centuries ; a Koran which once belonged to the Sultan 
Bajazet; the handwriting of Luther and Melancthon ; a manu- 
script volume with pen and ink sketches, by Albert Durer, and 
the earliest works after the inyeotion of printing. Among these 
latter was a book published by Faust and Schaefier, at Mayence, 
in 1457. There were also Mexican manuscripts, written on the 
Aloe leaf, and many illumioaled monkish volumes of the middle 
ages. 

We were fortunate in seeing the Grune GewSIbe, or Green 
Gallery, a collection of jewels and costly articles, unsurpassed in 
Europe. The entrance is only granted to six persons at a time, 
who pay a fee of two thalers. The customary way is to employ 
a Lohnhedienter, who goes around from one hotel to another, till 
he has collected the number, when he brings them together and 
conducts them to the person in the palace, who has charge of the 
. treasures. As our visit happened to be during the Pentecost holi- 
days, when every body in Dresden goes to the mountains, there 
was some difficulty in eSecting this, but after two mornings 
spent in hunting up curious travelers, the servant finally con- 
ducted us in triumph to the palace. The first hall into which we 
were ushered, contained works in bronze. They were all small, 
and chosen with regard to their artistical value. Some by John 
of Bolc^na were exceedingly fine, as was also a group in iron, 
eat out of a single block ; perhaps the only successful attempt in 
this branch. The next room contained statues, and vases covered 
with relief, in ivory. The most remarkable work was the &II 
of Lndftr and his angels, coDloining ninety-two figures in all, 
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carved out of a single piece of ivory sixteen inches high ! It 
was the work of on Italian monk, and cost him many years of 
hard labor. There were two tables of mosttie-work, that would 
not be out of place in the fabled halls of the eastern genii, so 
much did they exceed my former ideas of human ekill. Tlie tops 
were of jasper, and each had a border of fruit and flowers, in 
which every color was represented by some precious stone, all 
with the utmost delicacy and truth to nature ! It is impoesible to 
conceive the splendid effect it produced. Besides some fine pic- 
tures on gold by Baphael Mengs, there was a Madonna, the 
largest specimen of enamel painting in existence. 

However costly the contents of these halls, they were only an 
introduction to those whioh followed. Each one exceeded the 
other in splendor and costliness. The walls were covered to the 
ceiling with rows of 'goblets, vases, &a., of polished jasper, agate 
and lapiz lazuli. Splendid mosaic tables stood around, with cas- 
kets of the most exquisite silver and gold work upon them, and 
vessels of solid silver, some of them weighing six hundred pounds 
were placed at the foot of tlie columns. We were shown two 
goblets, each prized at six thousand thalers, made of gold and 
precious stones ; also the great pearl called the Spanish Dwarf, 
nearly as large as a pullet's egg ; globes and vases cut entirely 
out of the mountain crystal ; magnificent Nuremberg watches 
and clocks, and a great number of figures, mode ingeniously of 
iDugh pearls and diamonds. The officer showed us a ben's egg 
of silver. There was apparently nothing remarkable about it, 
but by unscrewing, it came apart, and disclosed the yelk of gold. 
This again opened and a golden chicken was seen ; by touching 
a spring, a little diamond crown came from the inside, and the 
crown being again taken apart, out dropped a valuable diamond 
ring ! The seventh hall contains the coronation robes of Augus- 
tus II., of Poland, and many costly specimens of carving in wood. 
A, cherry-stone is shown in a glass case, which has one hun- 
dred and twenty-five faces, oil perfectly finished, carved upon it ! 
The next room we entered sent back a glare of splendor that per- 
fectly dazzled us. It was all gold, diamond, ruby and sapphire ! 
Every case sent out such a glow and glitter that it seemed like a 
cage of imprisoned lightnings. Wherever the eye turned it was 
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met by a blaze of broken rainbows. They were there by hun- 
dreds, and every gem was a fortune. Whole cases of swords, 
with hilts and scabbards of solid gold, studded with gems ; the 
great two-handed coronation sword of the German emperors ; dag- 
gers covered with brilliants and rubies; diamond buttons, chains 
and orders, necklaces and bracelets of pearl and emerald, and 
the order of the Golden Fleece made in gems of every kind. We 
were also shown the largest known onyx, nearly seven inches 
long and four inches broad ! One of the most remarkable works 
is the throne and court of Aurungzebe, the Indian king, by Ding- 
linger, a celebrated goldsmith of the last century. It contains 
one hundred and thirty-two figures, all of enamelled gold, and 
each one most perfectly and elaborately finished. It was pur- 
chased by Prince Augustus for iifly-eight thousand thalers,* 
which was not a high sum, considering that the making of it occu. 
pied Dinglinger and thirteen workmen for seven years ! 

It is almost impossible to estimate the value of the treasures 
these halla contain. That of the gold and jewels alone must 
be many millions of dollars, and the amount of labor expended 
on these toys of royalty b incredible. As monuments of patient 
and untiring toil, they are interesting : but it is sad to think bow 
much labor and skill and energy have been wasted, in producing 
things which are useless to the world, and only of secondary im- 
portance as works of art. Perhaps, however, if men could be 
diverted by such play-things from more dangerous games, it would 
be all the beUer. 

" A PnuHtsn of Saxon thaler is sbont 70 ets. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SAHBLES IN THE SAXON SWITZBELAND, 

After four days' sojourn in Dresden we sbouldered our knap- 
sacks, not to be laid down again till we reached Prague. We 
were elated with the prospect of getting among the hills again, 
and we heeded not (he frequent showers which had dampened tita 
enjoyment of the Pentecost holidays, to the good citizens of 
Dresden, and might spoil our own. So we trudged gaily along 
the road to Pilloitz and waved an adieu to the domes behind us 
as the forest shut them out from view. After two hours' walk 
the road led down to the Elbe, where we crossed in a ferry-boat 
to Pillnilz, the seat of a handsome palace and gardens, beloDging 
to the King of Saxony. He happened to be there at the dme, on 
an afternoon excursion &om Dresden ; as we had seen him be- 
fore, in the latter place, we passed directly on, only pausing to 
admire the flower-beds in the palaco court. The King is a tall, 
benevolent looking man, and is apparently much liked by bis 
people. As for as I have yet seen, Saxony is a prosperous and 
happy country. Tbe people are noted all over Germany for ttieir 
honest, social character, which is written on their cheerful, open 
countenances. On our entrance into the Saxon Switzerland, at 
Pillnitz, we were delighted with the neatness and home-like ap- 
pearance of every thing. Every body greeted us ; if we asked 
for information, they gave it cheerfully. The villages were all 
pleasant and clean and the meadows fresh and blooming. 1 felt 
half tempted to say, in the words of an old ballad, which I be- 
lieve Longfellow has translated : 



Qoing along the left bank of the Kibe, we passed over mea- 
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dowa purple with the tri-oolared violet, which we have at home in 
gardens, and every little bank waa bright with cowslips. At 
length the path led down into a cleft or ravine filled with trees, 
whose tops were on a level with the country around. This is & 
peculiar, feature of Saxon scenery. The country contains many 
of these clefts, aome of which are several hundred feet deep, hav- 
ing walls of perpendicular rock, in whose crevices the mountain 
pine roota itself and grows to a tolerable height without any ap- 
parent soil to keep it alive. We descended by a foot-path into 
this ravine, called the Liebetholer Grund. It is wider than many 
of the others, having room enough for a considerable stream and 
several mills. The sides are of sandstone rock, quite perpen- 
dicular. As we proceeded, it grew narrower and deeper, while 
the trees covering its sides and edges nearly shut out the sky. 
An hour's walk brought us to the end, where we ascended grad. 
ually to the upper level again. 

After passing the night at the little village of Utlewalde, a 
short distance further, we set out early in the morning for the 
Bastei, a lofty precipice on the Elbe. The way led us directly 
through the Uttewalder Grund, the most remarkable of all these 
chasms. We went down by steps into its depths, which in the 
early morning were very cold. Water dripped from the rocks, 
which but a few feel apart, rose far above us, and a little rill 
made its way along the bottom, into which the sun has never 
shone. Heavy masses of rock, which had tumbled down from the 
sides lay in the way, and tall pine trees sprung from every cleft. 
In one place the defile is only four feet wide, and a large mass of 
rock, fallen from above, has lodged near the bottom, making an 
arch across, under which the traveller has to creep. Aftergoing 
under two or three arches of this kind, the defile widened and on 
arrow cut upon a rock directed us to a side path, which branched 
oft* from this into a mountain. Here the stone masses immedi- 
ately assumed another form. They projected out like shelves 
sometimes as much as twenty feet from the straight side, and 
hung over the way, looking as if they might break off every mo- 
ment. I felt glad when we had passed under them. Then as 
we ascended higher, we saw pillars of rock separated entirely 
from the side and rising a hundred feet in height, with trees 
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growing on their aummiU. They stood there gray aod time- 
worn, like the ruins of a Titan temple. 

The path finally led us out into the forest and through the 
clustering pine trees, to the summit of the Bostei. An inn has 
been erected in the woods and an iron balustrade placed around 
the rock. Protected by this, we advanced to the end of the pre- 
cipice and looked down to the swift Elbe, more than seven hun. 
dred feet below ! Opposite through the blue mists of morning, 
rose Kdnigstein, crowned with an impregnable fonress, and the 
crags of Lilienatein, with a fine forest around their base, frowned 
from the lefl bank. On both sides were horrible precipices of 
gray rock, with rugged trees hanging from the crevices. A bill 
rising up from one side of the Baatei, terminates suddenly a short 
distance from it, in an abrupt precipice. In the intervening space 
stand three or four of those rock-columns, several hundred feet 
high, with their tops nearly on a level with the Bastei. A wooden 
bridge has been n»de across from one to the other, over which 
the traveller passes, looking on the trees and rocks far below him, 
to the mountain, where a steep zigzag path takes him to the Elbe 
below. 

We crossed the Elbe for the fourth time at the foot of the Bastei, 
and walked along its right bank towards Kfinigstein. The injury 
caused by the inundation waa everywhere apparent. The reced- 
ing flood had lefl a deposite of sand, in many places several feet 
deep on the rich meadows, so that the labor of years will be re- 
quisite to remove it and restore the land to an arable condition- 
Even the farm-houses on the hillside, some distance from the river, 
had been reached, and the long grass hung in the highest braachee 
of the fruit trees. The people were at work trying to repair 
their injuries, but it will fall heavily upon the poorer classes. 

The mountain of Koaigstein is twelve hundred feet high. A 
precipice, varying from one to three hundred feet in height, runs 
entirely around the summit, which is flat, and a mile and a half 
in circumference. This has been turned into a fortress, whose 
natural advantages make it entirely impregnable. During the 
Thirty Years' War and the late war with Napoleon, it was the 
only place in Saxony unoccupied by the enemy. Hence is it 
uwd as ft depontory for the archives and royal treasures, in times 
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of danger. By giviag up our passports at the door, we received 
permiasion to enter ; the officer called a guide to take us around 
the bBttleoients. There la quite a little village on the summit, 
with gardens, fields, and a wood of considerable size. The only 
entraooe is by a road cut through the rock, which is strongly ' 
guarded. A well seven hundred feet deep supplies the for- 
tress with water, and there are storehouses sufficient to hold sup- 
plies for mauy years. The view from the ramparts ia glorious^ 
it takes io the whole of the Saxon Highlands, as far as the lofty 
Schneeberg in Bohemia. On the other side the eye follows the 
windings of the Elbe, as far as the spires of Dresden. Lilien- 
stein, a mountain of exactly similar formation, but somewhat 
higher, stands directly opposite. On walking around, th^ guide 
pointed out a little square tower standing on the brink of a pre- 
cipice, with a ledge, about two feet wide, running around it, just 
below the windows. He said during the reign of Augustus the 
Strong, a baron attached to his court, rose in his sleep after a night 
of revelry, and stepping out the window, stretched himself at Aill 
length along the ledge. A guard fortunately observed his situa- 
tion and informed Augustus of it, who bad him bound and secured 
with cords, and then awakened by music. It was a good lesson, 
and one which no doubt sobered him for the future. 

Passing through the little city of KOnigstein, we walked on to 
Schandau, the capital of the Saxon Switzerland, situated on the 
lefl bank. It had sustained great damage from the flood, Qie 
whole place having been literally under water. Here we turned 
up a narrow valley which led to the Kuhstall, some eight miles 
distant. The sides, as usual, were of steep gray rock, but wide 
enough apart to give room to some lovely meadows, with here 
and there a ruatio oottage. The mountain maidens, in their 
bright red dresses, with a fanciful scarf bound around the head, 
Boade a romantic addition to the scene. There were some quiet 
secluded nooks, where the light of day stole in dimly through the 
thick foliage above and the wild stream rushed less boisterously 
over the rocks. We sat down to rest in one of these cool retreats, 
and made the glen ring with a cheer for America. The echoes 
repeated the nanie as if they had heard it for the first time, and I 
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gave them a Btrict injuaction to give it back to the next oountry- 
■nan who should pass by. 

As we advaDced further ioto the hille the way beoome darker 
and wilder. We heard the sound of falling water in a. little dell 
csi one side, and going nearer, aaw a picturesque &11 of about 
fifteea feet. Great masses of black rock were piled together, 
over which the .mountain-stream fell in a oaowy sheet. The pinea 
above and around grew so thick and close, that not a sunbeam 
could enter, and a kind of mysterious twilight pervaded the spot. 
In Greece it would have been chosen for an oracle. I have seen, 
somewhere, a picture of the Spirit of Poetry, sitting beside just 
such a cataract, and truly the nymph could choose no more ap- 
propriate dwelling. But alas for sentiment ! while we were ad- 
miring its picturesque beauty, we did not notice a man who came 
from a hut near by and went up behind the rocks. All at once 
there was a roar of water, and a real torrent came pouring down. 
I looked up, and lo ! there he stood, with a gate in his hand 
which had held the water imprisoned, looking down at ua to ob- 
serve the efibct. 1 motioned him to shut it up again, and he ran 
down to us, lest he should lose bis fee for the " sight !" 

Our road now left the valley and ascended through a forest to 
the Kuhstall, which we came upon at once. It ia a remarkable 
natural arch, through a rocky wall or rampart, one hnndred and 
firiy feet thick. Going through, we oame at the other end to the 
edge of a very deep precipice, while the rock towered precipi- 
tously far above. Below lay a deep circular valley, two miles in 
diameter, and surrounded on every side by ranges of crags, such 
as we saw on the Baatei. It was entirely covered with a pine 
forest, and there only appeared to be two or three narrow defiles 
which gave it a communication with the world. The top of the 
' Kuhstall can be reached by a path which runs up through a split 
in the rook, directly to the summit. It is just wide enough for 
one person to squeeze himself through ; pieces of wood have 
been fastened in as steps, and the rocks in many places close 
completely above. The place derives its name from having been 
used by the mountaineers as a hiding-place for their cattle in time 
of war. 

Next morning we descended by another crevice in the rock to 
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the lonely valley, which we crossed, and climbed the Little Win. 
terberg on the opposite side. There is a wide and rugged view 
from a little tower on a precipitous rock near the summit, erected 
to commemorate the escape of Prince Augustus of Saxony, who, 
being pursued by a mad stag, rescued himself on the very brink, 
by a lucky blow. Among the many wild valleys that lay be- 
tween the hills, we saw scarcely one without the peculiar rooky 
ibrmation which gives to Sason scenery its most interesting 
character. They resemble the remains of some mighty work of 
ail, rather than one of the thousand varied forms in which Nature 
delights to clothe herself. 

The Great Winterberg, which is reached by another hour's 
walk along an elevated ridge, is the highest of the mount&ias, cel- 
ebrated for the grand view from its summit. We found the hand- 
some Swiss hotel recently built there, full of tourists who had 
come to enjoy the scene, but the morning clouds hid every thing. 
We ascended the tower, and looking between them as they rolled 
by, caught glimpses of the broad landscape below. The Giant's 
Mountains in Silesia were hidden by ^e mist, but sometimes 
when the wind freshoned, we could see beyond the Elbe into Bo- 
hemian Switzerland, where the long Schneeberg rose conspicu- 
ous above the smaller mountains. Leaving the other travellers 
to wait at their leisure for clearer weather, we set off for the 
Prebischlhor, in company with two or three students from the 
Polytechnic School in Dresden. An hour's walk overhigh hills, 
whose forest clothing had been swept off by fire a few years be- 
fore, brought us to it- 

The Prebischthor is a natural arch, ninety feet high, in a wall 
of Tock which projects at right angles from the precipitous side 
of the mountain. A narrow path leads over the top of the arch 
to the end of the rock, where, protected by a railing, the traveller 
aeema to hang in the air. The valley is far below him — moun- 
tains rise up on either side— and only the narrow bridge connects 
him with the earth. We descended by a wooden staircase to the 
bottom of the arch, near which a rustic inn is built against the 
rock, and thence into the valley below, which we followed 
through rude and lonely scenery, to Hiroischkretschen (!) on the 
Elbe. 
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Crossing the river again Ibr the sixth and last time, wo fol- 
lowed the right bank to Neidergrund, the first Austrian village. 
Here our passports were visdd for Prague, and we were allowed 
to proceed without any examination of baggage. I noticed a 
manifest change in our fellow travelers the moment we crossed 
(he border. They appeared anxious and careful ; if we hap- 
pened to speak of the state of the country, they always looked 
around to see if anybody was near, and if we even passed a 
workman on the road, quickly changed to some other subject. 
They spoke much of the jealous strictness of the government, 
and from what I heard from Austrians themselves, there may 
have been ground for their cautiousness. 

We walked seven or eight miles along the bank of the Elbe, 
to Tetschen, there left our companions and took the road to Tep- 
litz. The scenery was very picturesque ; it must be delightful 
to float down the swifl current in a boat, as we saw several merry 
companies do. The river is just small enough and the banks 
near enough together, to render such a mode of travelling de- 
lightful, and the strength of the current would carry one to 
Dresden in a day. • 

I was pleasantly disappointed on entering Bohemia. Instead 
of a dull, uninteresting country, as I expected, it is a land full 
of the most lovely scenery. There is every thing which can 
gratify the eye — high blue mountains, valleys of the sweetest 
pastoral look and romantic old ruins. The very name of Bohe- 
mia is associated with wild and wonderful legends, of the mde 
barbaric ages. Even the chivalrio tales of the feudal times of 
Germany grow tame beside these earlier and darker histories. 
The fallen fortresses of the Rhine, or the robber-castles of the 
Odenwald had not for me so exciting an interest as the shape- 
less ruins cumbering these lonely mountains. The civilized 
Saxon race was left behind ; I saw around me the features and 
beard the language of one of those rude Sclavonic tribes, whose 
original home was on the vast steppes of Central Asia. I have 
rarely enjoyed traveling more than our first two days' jouniey 
towards Prague. The range of the Erzgebirge ran along on our 
right ; the snow still lay in patches upon it, but the valleys be- 
tween, with their little clusters of white cottages, were green and 
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beautiful. About six miles before reaching Teplitz, we passed 
Kulm, the great battle-field, which in a measure decided the fate 
of NapoleoD. He sent Vandamme with 40,000 men lo attack 
the allies before they could unite their forces, and thus effect 
their complete destruction. Only the almoet despairing bravery 
of the Russian guards under OGtermann, who held him in check 
till the allied troops united, prevented Napoleon's design. At 
the junction of the roads, where the fighting was hottest, the 
Austrians have erected a monument to one of their generals. 
Not &r from it is that of Prussia, simple and tasteful. A woody 
bill near, with the little village of Kulm at its foot, was the sta- 
tion occupied by Vandamme at the commenoement of the battle. 
There is now a beautiful chapel on its summit, which can be 
Been far and wide. A little distance further, the Emperor of 
Russia has erected a third monument lo the memory of the Rus- 
sians who fell. Four lions rest on the base of the pedestal, and 
on the top of the shail, forty-five feet high. Victory is represented 
as engraving the date, "Aug. 30, 1813," on a shield. The 
dark, pine-covered mountains on tbe right, overlook the whole 
field and the valley of Teplitz ; Napoleon rode along their crests 
several days all^r the battle, to witness the scene of his defeat. 

Teplitz lies in a lovely valley, several miles wide, bounded hy 
Ihe Bohemian mountains on one side, and the Erzgebirge on the 
other. One straggling peak near is crowned with a picturesque 
ruin, at whose foot the spacious bath -buildings lie half hidden in 
foliage. As we went down the principal street, I noticed nearly 
every house was a hotel ; we learned afterwards that in summer 
the usual average of visitors is five thousand. The waters re- 
semble those of the celebrated Carlsbad ; they are warm and 
particularly efiicacious in rheumatism and diseases of like char- 
acter. After leaving Teplitz, the road turned to the east, to- 
wards a lofty mountain, which we had seen the morning before. 
The peasants as they passed by, saluted us with " Christ greet 
you!" 

We stopped for the night at the foot of the peak called the 
Milleschauer, and must have ascended nearly 2,000 feet, for we 
had a, wide view the next morning, although the mists and clouds 
hid tbe half of it. Tbe weather being so unfavorable, we oou- 
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eluded not to ascend, and taking lenve of the Jena student who 
came there for that purpose, descended through green fields 
and oTchards snowy with blossoms, to Lobositz, on the Elbe. 
Here we reached the plains again, where every thing wore the 
luxuriance of summer ; it waa a pleasant change from the dark 
and rough scenery we left. The rood passed through Theresien- 
stadt, the fortress of Northern Bohemia. The litde city is sur- 
rounded by a double wall and moat, which can be filled with 
water, rendering it almost impossible to be taken. In the room- 
ing we were ferried over the Moldau, and at\er journeying nearly 
all day across barren, elevated plains, saw late in the afternoon 
the fiixty-aeven spires of Prague lielow us ! The dark clouds 
which hung over the hills, gave us little time to look upon the 
singular scene; and we were soon comfortably settled in the 
hali^barbaric, half-Asiatic city, with a pleasant prospect of seeing 
its wonders on the n 
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SCENES IN PRAGUE. 



Prague. — I feel as if out of the world, in this strange, faDlas- 
tic, yet beautiful old city. We have been rambling all morn- 
ing through its winding streets, stopping sometimes at a church 
to see the dusty tombs and shrines, or to hear the fine music 
vhioh accompanies the morning mass. I have seen no city yet 
that so toTcibly reminds one of the past, and makes him forget 
everything but the associatioQs connected with the scenes around 
him. The language adds to the illusion. Three- fourths of the 
people in the streets speak Bohemian and many of the signs are 
.written in the same tongue, which is not at all like German. 
The palace of the Bohemian kings still looks down on the city 
from the western heights, and iheir tomba stand in the Cathedral 
of the holy Johannes. When one has climbed up the stone steps 
leading to the fortress, there is a glorious prospect before him. 
Prague, with its spires and towers, lies in the valley below, 
through which curves the Moldau with its green islands, disap- 
pearing among the hills which enclose the city on every side. 
The fantastic Byzantine architecture of many of the churches 
and towers, gives the city a peculiar oriental appearance ; it 
seems to have been transported from the hills of Syria. Its 
streets are full of palaces, fallen and dwelt in now by the poorer 
classes. Its famous University, which once boasted forty thou- 
sand students, has long since ceased to exist. In a word, it is, 
like Venice, a fallen city j though as in Venice, the improving 
spirit of the age is beginning to give it a little life, and to send a 
quicker stream through its narrow and winding arteries. The 
railroad, which, joining that to BrQnn, shall bring it in connection 
with Vienna, will be finished this year; in anticipation of the 
increased business which will arise from this, speculators are 
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buildJDg enormous hotels in the suburba and teariDg down the 
old buildings to give place to more splendid edifices. These 
operations, and the chain bridge which apans the Mold au- towards 
the southern end of the city, are the only things which look mod- 
ern — every thiog else ia old, atrange and solemn. 

Having found out first a few of the locations, we hunted our 
way with difficulty through its labyrinths, seeking out every 
place of note or interest. Reaching the bridge at last, we con- 
cluded to cross over and ascend to the Hradschin — the palace of 
the Bohemian kinga. The bridge was commenced in 1357, and 
was one hundred and fifty years in building. That was the way 
the old Germans did their work, and they made a Btructure which 
will last a thousand years longer. Every pier is surmounted 
with groups of saints and martyrs, all so worn and time-beaten, 
that there is little lefl of their beauty, if they ever had any. 
The most important of them, at least to Bohemians, is that of the 
holy " Johannes of Nepomuck," now considered as the patron- 
aaint of the land. He was a priest many centuriea ago, whom 
one of the kings threw from the bridge into the IMoldau, because 
he refused to reveal to him what the queen confessed. The 
legend says the body swam for some time on the river, with five 
stars around its bead. The 16th of May, the day before we ar- 
rived, was that set apart for his particular honor ; the statue on 
the bridge was covered with an arch of green boughs and dow- 
ers, and the shrine lighted with burning tapers. A railing was 
erected around it, near which numbers of the believers were 
kneeling, and a priest stood in the inside. The bridge was cov. 
ered with passers-by, who all took their hats off till they had 
passed. Had it been a place of public worship, the act would 
have been natural and appropriate, but to uncover before a statue 
seemed to us too much like idolatry, and we ventured over with, 
out doing it. A few years ago it might have been dangerous, 
but now we only met with scowling looks. There are many 
enoh shrines and statues through the city, and I noticed that the 
people always took off their bats and crossed themselves in pass- 
ing. On the hill above the western end of the city, stands a 
chapel on the spot where the Bavarians put an end to Protestant, 
inn in Bohemia by the neord, and the deluded peeaantiy of the 
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laod make pilgrimages to this spot, aa if it were rendered holy by 
on act over which Religion weeps ! 

Ascending the broad fliglitof steps to [he Hrodschin, I paused 
a mornent to look at the scene below. A slight blue haze hung 
over the clustering towers, and the city looked dim 'through it, 
like a city seen in a dream. It was well that it should so appear, 
for not less dim and misty are the memories that haunt its walla. 
There was no need of a m^ician's wand to bid that light cloud 
shadow forth the forma of other limes. They came uncalled ibr, 
even by fancy. Far, far back in the past, I saw the warrior- 
princess who founded the kingly city — the renowned Libusso, 
whose prowess and talent inspired the women of Bohemia to rise 
at h^r death and storm the land that their sez might rule where 
it obeyed before. On the mountain opposite once stood the palace 
of the bloody Wlaska, who reigned with her Amazon band for 
seven years over half Bohemia. Those streets below had echoed 
with the fiery words of Huss, and the castJe of his follower — the 
blind Ziska, who met and defeated the armies of the German Em- 
pire — moulders on the mountain above. Many a year of war and 
tempest has passed over the scene. The hills around have borne 
the armies of Wallenatein and Frederic the Great ; the war-cry of 
Bavaria, Sweden and Poland has echoed in the valley, and the 
red glare of the midnight cannon or the flames of burning pal- 
aces have oflen gleamed along the " blood-dyed waters" of the 
Moldau ! 

But this was a day-dream. The throng of people coming up 
the steps waked me out of it. We turned and followed them 
through several spacious courts, till we arrived at the Cathedral, 
which is magnificent in the extreme. The dark Gothic pillars, 
whose arches unite high above, are surrounded with gilded mon- 
uments and shrines, and the side chapels are rich in elaborate 
decorations. A priest was speaking from a pulpit in the centre, 
in the Bohemian language, which not being the most intelligible, 
I went to the other end to see the shrine of the holy Johannes of 
Nepomuck. It stands at the end of one of the side aisles and is 
composed of a mass of gorgeous silver omainenta. At a little 
distance, on each side, hang four massive lamps of silver, con- 
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stautly burning. The pyramid of statues, of the same precious 
metal, has at each comer a richly carved urn, three feet high, 
with a crimson lamp burning at the top. Above, four alver 
ftngela, the size of life, are suspended in the air, holding up the 
comers of a splendid drapery of crimson and gold. If these 
figures were melted down and distributed among the poor and 
miserable people who inhabit Bohemia; they would then be angels 
indeed, bringing happineeE and blessing to many a ruined home- 
altar. In the same chapel is the splendid burial-place of the Bo- 
hemian kings, of gilded marble and alabaater. Numberless 
tombs, covered with elaborate ornamental work, fill the edifice. 
It gives one a singular feeling to stand at one end and look dowa 
the lofty hall, dim with incense smoke and dark with the weight 
of many centuries. 

On the way down again, wc stepped into the St. Nicholas 
Church, which was built by the Jesuits. The interior has a rich 
effect, being all of brown and gold. The massive pillars are 
made to resemble reddish-brown marble, with jjilded capitals, and 
the statues at the base are profusely ornamented in the same style. 
The music chained me there a long time. There was a grand 
organ, assisted by a full orchestra and large choir of singers. 
It was placed above, and a! every sound of the priest's bell, the 
flourish of trumpets and deep roll of the drums filled the dome 
with a burst of quivering sound, while the giant pipes of the or- 
gan breathed out their full harmony and the very air shook under 
the peal. It was like a triumphal strain ; the soul became filled 
with thoughts of power and glory — every sense was changed in- 
to one dim, indistinct emotion of rapture, which held the spirit as 
if spell-bound. I could almost forgive the Jesuits the supersli. 
lion and bigotry they have planted in the minds of men, for the 
indescribable enjoyment that music gave. When it ceased, we 
■went out to the world again, and the recollection of it seems now 
like a dream— but a dream whose influence will last longer than 
many a more palpable reality. 

Not far from this place is the palace of Walleostein, in the 
same condition as when he inhabited it, and still in the possession 
of his descendants. It is a plain, lai^ building, having beauttfiil 
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gardens attached to it, which are open to the public. We went 
through the courtyard, threaded a passage with a roof of rough 
sUlactitic rock, and entered the garden where a revolving foun- 
tain was oaatiag up lis glittering arches. Among the flowera at 
the other end of the gardeoT there is a remarkable fountain. It is 
but a single jet of water which rises from the middle of a broad 
basin of woven wire, but by some means it sustains a hollow gild- 
ed ball, sometimes for many minutes at a time. When the ball 
drops, the sloping sides of the basin convey it directly to the foun- 
tain again, and it is carried up to dance a while longer on the top 
of the jet. I watched it once, thus supported on the water, for 
full fifteen minutes. 

There is another part of Prague which is not less interesting, 
though much leas poetical — the Jews' City. In our rambles we 
got into it before we were aware, but hurried immediately out of 
it again, perfectly satisfied with one visit. We came first into a 
dark, narrow street, whose sides were lined with booths of old 
clothes and second-hand articles. A sharp featured old woman 
thrust a coat before my face, exclaiming,. " Herr, buy a fine 
coat!" Instantly a man assailed me on the other side, "Here 
are vests ! pantaloons ! shirts !" I broke loose from them and 
ran on, but it only became worse. One seized me by the arm, 
crying, " Lieber Herr, buy some stockings !" and another grasped 
ray coat : " Hals, Herr ! hats ! buy something, ot sell me some- 
thing !" I rushed desperately on, shouting " no ! no !" with all 
my might, and finally got safe through. My friend having escaped 
their clutches also, we hunted the way to the old Jewish ceme- 
tery. This stands in the middle of the city, and has not been 
used for a hundred years. We could find no entrance, but by 
climbing upon the ruins of an old house near, I could look over 
the wall. A cold shudder crept over me, to think thai warm, 
joyous Life, as I then felt it, should grow chill and pass back to 
clay in such a foul charnel-house. Large mounds of earth, cov- 
ered with black, decaying grave-stones, which were almost hid- 
den under Ibe weeds and rank' grass, filled the inclosure. A few 
dark, crooked alder-trees grew among the crumbling tombs, and 
gave the scene an air of gloom and desolation, almost fearful. 
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The dust of many a geQeraliou lies under these mouldering 
■tones; they now scaroely occupy a thought in the minds of the 
living ; and yet the present race toils and seeks for wealth alone, 
that it may pass away and leare nothing behind — not even a 
memory fbr that which will follow it ! 
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Our road the first two daya after leaving Prague led across 
broad, etevaled plains, across which a cold wind came direct 
from the summits of the Riesengebirge, far to our left. Were it 
not for the pleasant view we had of the rich valley of the Upper 
Elbe, which afforded a delightful relief to the monotony of the 
hills around us, the journey would Have been exceedingly tire- 
some. The snow still glisteued on the distant mountains; hut 
when the sun shone out, the broad valley below, clad in the lux- 
uriance of summer, and extending for at least fifty miles with its 
woods, meadows and white villages, looked like a real Paradise. 
The long ridges over which we travelled extend for nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty miles — from the Elbe almost to the Danube. The 
soil is not fertile, the inhabitants are exceedingly poor, and from 
our own experience, the blimale must ba unhealthy. In winter 
Ihe country is exposed to the full sweep of the northern winds, 
and in summer the sun shines down on it with unbroken force. 
There are few streams running through it, and the highest part, 
which divides the waters of the Baltic from those of the Black 
Sea, is filled for a long distance with marshes and standing pools, 
whose exhalations must inevitably subject the inhabitants to dis- 
ease. This was perceptible in their sallow, sickly countenances; 
many of the women are afflicted ivith the goitre, or swelling of 
the throat ; I noticed that towards evening they always carefully 
muffled up their faces. According to their own statements, the 
people suffer much from the cold in winter, as the few forests the 
country affords are in possession of the noblemen to whom the 
land belongs, and they are not witling to let them he cut down. 
The dominions of these petty despots are marked along the road 
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with OS much precUion as the boundaries of an empire ; we saw 
sometimes their stately castles at a distance, forming quite a con 
Iraet to the poor scattering villages of the peasants. 

At Kollin, the road, which had been running easlwarS in the 
direction of Olmuts, turned to the Bouth, and we took leave of the 
Elbe, after tracing back his course from Magdeburg nearly to 
his home in the mountains of Silesia. The country was barren 
and monotonous, but a bright sunshine made it look somewliat 
cheerful. W'e passed, every few paces, some shrine or statue 
by the roadside. This had struck me, immediately on crossing 
the border, in the Saxon Switzerland — it seemed as if the bound- 
ary of Saxony was that of Protestantism. But here in the heart of 
Bohemia, the extent to which this image worship is carried, ex- 
ceeds anything I had imagined. There is something pleasing as 
well as poetical in the idea of a shrine by the wayside, where 
the weary traveller can rest, and raise his heart in thankfulness 
to the Power that protects him ; it was no doubt a pious spirit 
that placed them there ; but the people appear to pay the rever- 
ence to the picture which they should give to its spiritual image, 
and the pictures themselves are so shocking and ghastly, they 
seem better calculated to excite horror than reverence. It was 
really repulsive to look on images of the Saviour covered with 
blood, and generally with swords sticking in different parts of 
the body. The Almighty is represealed as an old man, wear- 
ing a Bishop's mitre, and the image of the Virgin in always 
drestin a gay silk robe, with beads and other ornaments. From 
the miserable painting, the faces often had an expression that 
would have h>een exceedingly ludicrous, if the shock given to our 
feelings of reverence were not predominant. The poor, degraded 
peasants always uncovered or crossed themselves when passing 
by these shrineSfbut it appeared to be rather the effect of habit 
than any good impulse, for the Bohemians are noted all over Ger- 
many for their dishonesty; we learned by experience they de- 
serve it It is not to he wondered ai either ; for a people so poor 
and miserable and oppressed will soon learn to take advantage of 
all wlio appear better off than themselves. They had one custom 
which was touching and beautiful. At the sound of the church 
bell, as it rung the morning, noon and evening chimes, every one 
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uocovered, and repeated to himself a prayer. Often, as we rested 
at noon on a bank by the roadside, that voice spoke out from the 
house of worship and every one heeded ita toDe. Would that to 
this innale spirit of reverence were added the light of Knowledge, 
which a tyrannical government denies them ! 

The third night of our journey we stopped at the little village ■ 
of Stechen, and the next morning, afler three hours' walk over 
the ridgy heights, reached the old Moravian ci!y of Iglau, built 
on a hill. It happened to be Corpus Christi day, and the peas- 
ants of the neighborhood were hastening there in their gayest 
dresses. The young women wore a crimson scarf around the 
head, with long fringed and embroidered ends hanging over the 
shoulders, or falling in one smooth fold from the back of the head. 
They were attired in black velvet vests, with full white sleevea 
and skirts of some gay color, which were short enough to show 
to advantage their red stockings and polished shoe-buckles. Many 
of them were not deficient in personal beauty — there was a gipsy- 
like wildness in their eyes, that combined with their rich hair 
and graceful costume, reminded me of the Italian maidens. The 
towns loo, with their open squares and arched passages, have 
quite a southern look ; but the damp, gloomy weather was 
enough to dispel any illusion of this kind. 

In the neighborhood of Iglau, and, in fact, through the whole 
of Bohemia, we saw some of the strangest teams that could well 
be imagined. I thought tlie Frankfort milkwomen with their 
donkeys and hearse-like carta, were comical objects enough, but 
they bear no comparison with these Bohemian turn-outs. Dogs 
— for economy's sake, perhaps — generally supply the place of 
oxen or horses, and it is no uncommon thing to see three large 
mastiffs abreast, harnessed to a country-cart. A donkey and a 
cow together, are sometimes met with, and one man, going to the 
festival at Iglau, had his wife and children in a little wagon, 
drawn by a dog and a donkey. Tliese two, however, did not work, 
well together ; the dog would bile his lazy companion, and the 
man's time'was constantly employed in whipping him off the 
donkey, and in whipping the donkey away from the side of the 
road. Once I saw a wagon drawn by a dog, with a woman 
pushing behind, while a man, doubtless her lord and master, sat 
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comfortably within, amokiag his pipe with the greatest compla. 
cency I The very climax of all was a woman and a dog har- 
nessed ti^ether, t^ing a load of country produce to market ! I 
bope, for the honor of the country, it was not emblematic of wo- 
man's condition there. But as we saw hundreds of thcra break' 
inir stone along the road, aad occupied at uther laborious and not 
less menial labor, there is too much reason to fear that it is so. 

As we approached Iglau, wo heard cannon firing ; the crowd 
increased, aod following the road, we came to an open square, 
where a large number were already assembled ; shrines were 
erected around it, hung with pictures and pine boughs, and a 
long procession of children was passing down the side as we 
entered. We went towards the middle, where Neptune and his 
Tritons poured the water from their urns into two fountains, 
and stopped to observe the scene. The procession came on, 
headed bj a large body of priests, ia white robes, with banners 
and crosses. They stopped before the principal shrine, in front 
of the Rathhaus, and began a a>lemn religious ceremony. The 
whole crowd of not less than ten thousand persons, stood silent 
and uncovered, and the deep voice of the oSicieting priest was 
heard over the whole square. At limes the multitude sang re- 
sponses, and I could mark the sound, swelling and rolling up like 
a mighty wave, till it broke and slowly sank down again to the 
deepest stillness. The effect was marred by the rough voice of 
the officers commanding the soldiery, and itie volleys of mus- 
quetry which were occasionally dischai^ed. It degraded the so- 
lemnity of the pageant to the level of a military parade. 

In the afternoon we were overtaken by a travelling handieer- 
ker, on hia way to Vienna, who joined company with us. We 
walked several miles together, talking on various matters, with- 
out his having the least suspicion we were not Germans. He 
bad been at Trieste, and at length began speaking of the great 
beauty of the American vessels there. "Yes," said !, "oar 
vessels are admired all over the world." He stared at me with- 
out comprehending ; — "your vessels?" "Our country's," I re- 
plied ; " we are Americans !" I can see still his look of incred- 
ulous astonishment and hear the amazed tone with which be 
cried : " You Americans — it is impossible !" We convinced him 
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nevertheless, to faia great joy, for all through Germany there is a ■ 
curiosity to see our countrymen and a kindly feeling towards 
them. " I shall write down in my book," said he, " so that I 
sball never forget it, that I once travelled with two Americans !" 
We stopped together for the night at the oniy inn in a large, 
beggarly village, where we obtained a frugal supper with diffi- 
culty, for a regiment of Polish lancers was quartered there for 
the night, and the pretty Kellnerm was so busy in waiting on the 
officers that she had no eye for wandering journeymen, as she 
took us to be. She even told us the beds were all occupied and 
we must sleep on the floor. Just then the landlord came by. "Is 
it possible, Herr Landlord," asked our new companion, "that 
there is no bed here for us 1 Have the goodness to look again, 
ibr we are not in tlio habit of sleeping on the floor, like dogs!" 
This speech had its effect, for the Kellnerin was commanded to 
find us beds. She came back unwillingly ader a time and re- 
ported that tvx), only, were vacant. As a German bed is only a 
yai-d wide, we pushed these two together, but they were still too 
small for three persons, and I had a severe cold in the morning, 
from sleeping crouched up against the damp wall. 

The next day we passed the dividing ridge which separates 
the waters of the Elbe from the Danube, and in the evening ar- 
rived at Znaim, the capital of Moravia. It is built on a steep hill 
looking down on the valley of the Thaya, whose waters mingle 
with the Danube near Pressburg. The old castle on the height 
near, was formerly the residence of the Moravian monarchs, and 
traces of the ancient walls and battlements of the city are still 
to be seen. The handworker took us lo the inn frequented by 
his craft — the lealher-curriers — and we conversed together till 
bed-time. While telling me of the oppressive laws of Austria, 
the degrading vassalage of the peasants and the horrors of the 
conscription system, he paused as in deep thought, and looking 
at me with a suppressed sigh, said : " Is U not true, America is 
free?" I told him of our country and her institutions, adding 
that though we were not yet as free as we hoped and wished to 
be, we enjoyed far more liberty than any country in the world. 
"Ah!" said he, "it is hard to leave one's &therland oppressed 
as it ia, but I wish I could go to America !" 
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We left neat morning at eight o'clock, after having done full 
justice to the beds of the " Golden Stag," and taken leave of 
Florian Francke, the honest and hearty old landlord. Znaim 
appears to great advantage from the Vienna road ; the wind 
which blew with fury against our backs, would not permit us 
to look long at it, but pushed us on towards the Austrian border. 
In the course of three hours we were obliged to stop at a little 
village ; it blew a perfect hurricane and the rain began to soak 
through our garments. Here we stayed three hours among the 
wagoners who slopped on account of the weather. One misera- 
ble, drunken wretch, whom one would not wish to look at more 
than once, distinguished himself by insulting those around him, 
and devouring like a beast, large quantities of ibod. When the 
reckoning was given him, he declared he had already paid, and 
the waiter denying it, he said, " Slop, I will show you some- 
thing I" pulled out bia passport and pointed to the name — " Baron 
von Reitzenstein." It availed nothing ; he had fallen so low 
that bis title inspired no respect, and when we left the inn they 
were still endeavoring to get their money and threatening him 
with a summary proceeding if the demand was not complied 
with. 

Next morning the sky was clear and a glorious day opened be- 
fore us. The country became more beautiful as we approached 
the Danube ; the hills were covered with vineyards, just in the 
tender green of their first leaves, and the rich valleys lay in Sab- 
bath Btillness in the warm sunshine. Sometimes from an eminence 
we could see far and wide over the garden-like slopes, where 
little white villages shone among the blossoming fruit-trees. A 
chain of blue hills rose in front, which I knew almost instinctively 
stood by the Danube ; when we climbed to the last height and 
began to descend to the valley, where the river was still hidden by 
luxuriant groves, I saw far to the southwest, a range of faint, sil- 
very summits, riuag through the dim ether like an airy visirai. 
There was no mistaking those snowy mountains. My heart 
bounded with a sudden thrill of rapturous excitement at Uiis first 
view of the Alps ! They were at a great distance, and their 
outline was almost blended with the blue drapery of air which 
clothed them. I gazed till my vision becante dim and I could do 
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longer trace their airy lines. They called up images blended 
with the grandest eventa in the world's history. I thought of the 
glorioua spirits who have loohed upon them and trodden their rug- 
ged sides — of the storms in which they veil their countenances, 
and (be avalanches they hurl thundering to the valleyB~-of the 
voices of great deeds, which have echoed from their crags over 
the wide earth — and of the ages which have broken, like the 
waves of a mighty sea, upon their everlasting summits ! 

As we descended, the hills and forests shut out this sublime 
vision, and 1 looked to the wood-clothed mountains opposite and 
tried to catch a glimpse of the current that rolled at their feet. 
We here entered upon a rich plain, about ten miles in diameter, 
which lay between a backward sweep of the hills aad a curve of 
the Danube. It was covered with the richest grain ; every thing 
wore the luxuriance of summer, and we seemed to have changed 
seasons since leaving the dreary hills of Bohemia. Continuing over 
the plain, we had on ourlefl the fields of Wagram and Essling, the 
scene of two of Napoleon's blood.bought victories. The outposts 
of the Carpathians skirted the horizon — that great mountain range 
which stretches through Hungary to the borders of Russia. 

At length the road came lo the river's aide, and we crossed on 
wooden bridges over two or three arms of the Danube, all of 
which together were little wider than the Schuylkill at Philadel- 
phia. When we crossed the last bridge, we came to a kind of 
island covered with groves of the silver ash. Crowds of people 
filled the cool walks ; booths of refreshment stood by the roadside, 
and music was everywhere heard. The road finally terminated 
in a circle, where beautiful alleys radiated into the groves ; from 
the opposite side a broad street lined with stately buildings ex- 
tended into the heart of the city, and through this avenue, filled 
with crowds of carriages and people on their way to those delight- 
ful walks, we mitered Vienna ! 
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May SI. — I have at last seen the thousand wonders of this 

great capital — this GeTman Paris — this conoecting link between 
the civilization of Europe and the barbaric magnificence of the 
East. It looks familiar to be in a city again, whoso streets are 
thronged with people, and resound with the din and bustle of busi- 
ness. It reminds me of the never-ending crowds of London, or 
the life Bf)d tumult of our scarcely less active New York. Al- 
though the end may be sordid for which so many are laboring, 
yet the very sight of so much activity is gratifying. It is pecu- 
liarly so to an American. After residing in a foreign land for 
some time, the peculiarities of our nation are more easily noticed ; 
I find in my countrymen abroad a vein of restless energy — a love 
for exciting action — which to many of our good German friends 
is perfectly incompreliensible. It might have been this which 
gave at once a &Torable impression of Vienna. 

The morning of our arrival we sallied out from our lodgings in 
the Let^oldstadt, to explore the world before us. Entering the 
broad Praterstrasse, we passed down to the little arm of the 
Danube, which separates this part of the new city from the old. 
A row of magnificent coffee-houses occupy the bank, and numbers 
of persons were taking their breakfasts in the shady porticoes. 
The Ferdinand's Bridge, which crosses the stream, was filled with 
people ; in the motley crowd we saw the dark-eyed Greek, and 
Turks in their turbans and flowing robes. Little brown Hunga- 
rian boys were going around, selling bunches of lilies, and Italians 
with baskets of oranges stood by the side-walk. The throng be- 
came greater as we penetrated into the old city. The streets 
were filled with carts and carriages, and as there are no side- 
pavements, it required constant attention to keep out of their way. 
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Splendid shops, fitted up with great taste, occupied the whote of 
the loner stories, and goods of all kinds hung beneath the can- 
vass awnings in front of them. Almost every store or shop was 
dedicated to some particular person or place, which was repre- 
sented on a. \atge panel by the door. The number of these paint- 
ings added much to the splendor of the scene ; I was gratified to 
find, among the images of kings and dukes, one dedicated "to 
the American," with an Indian chief in full costume. 

The AUsladt, at old city, which contains about sixty thousand 
inhabitants, is completely separated from the suburbs, whose popu- 
lation, taking the whole extent within the outer barrier, numbers 
nearly half a million. It is situated on a small arm of the Dan- 
ube, and encompassed by a series of public promenades, gardens 
and walks, varying from a quarter to half a mile in length, 
called the Glacis. This formerly belonged to the fortifications 
of the city, but as the suburbs grew up so rapidly on all aides, it 
was changed appropriately to a public walk. The city is still 
surrounded with a massive wall and a deep wide moat ; hut since 
it was taken by Napoleon in 1809, the moat has been changed 
into a garden, with a beautiful carriage road along the bottom, 
around the whole city. It is a beautiful sight, to stand on the 
summit of the wall and look over the broad Glacis, with its shady 
roads branching in every direction, and filled with inexhaustible 
streams of people. The Vorstaedle, or new cities, stretch in & 
circle around, beyond lliis ; all the finest buildings front on the 
Glacis, among which the splendid Vienna Theatre and the church 
of San Carlo fiorromeo are conspicuous. The mountains of the 
Vienna Forest bound the view, with here and there a stalely cas- 
tle on their woody summits. I was reminded of London as seen 
fromBegent'sPark, and truly this part of Vienna can well compare 
with it. On penetrating into the suburbs, the resemblance is at an 
end. Many of the public thoroughfares are still unpaved, and in 
dry weather one is almost choked by the clouds of fine dust. A 
furious wind blows from the mountains, sweeping the streets 
almost constantly and filling the eyes and ears with it, making 
the city an unhealthy residence for strangers. . 

There is no lack of places fbr pleasure or amusement. Beside 
the numberless walks of the Glacis, there are the Imperial Gar- 
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dens, with their cool shades and flowers and foustains ; the Au- 
garteo, laid out and opened to the public by the Emperor Joseph : 
and the Prater, the largest and most beautiful of all. It lies on 
an island formed by the arms of the Danube, and is between two 
and three miles square. From the circle at the end of the Pra- 
terstrasse, broad carriage.ways extend through its forests of oak 
and silver ash, and over its verdant lawns to the principal stream, 
which bounds it on the north. These roads are lined with statel]^ 
horse chcsnuts, whose branches unite and form a dense canopy, 
completely shutting out the sun. Every aflernoon the beauty 
and nobility of Vienna whirl through the cool groves in their gay 
equipages, while the sidewalks are thronged with pedestrians, 
and the numberless' tables and seats with which every house of 
refreshment ia surrounded, are filled with merry guests. Here, 
on Sundays and holidays, the people repair in thousands. The 
woods are full of tame deer, which run perfectly free over the 
whole Prater. I saw several in one of the lawns, lying down in 
the grass, with a number of children playing around or sitting 
beside them. It is delightful to walk there in the cool of the 
evening, when the paths are crowded, and everybody is enjoying 
the release from the dusty city. It is this free, social life which 
renders Vienna so attractive to foreigners and draws yearly 
thousands of visitors from all parts of Europe. 

St. Stephen's Cathedral, in the centre of the old city, ia one of 
the finest specimens of Gothic architecture in Germany. Ita un- 
rivalled tower, which rises to the height of four hundred and 
twenty-eight feet, ia visible from every part of Vienna. It is en- 
tirely of stone, most elaborately ornamented, and is supposed to be 
the strongest in Europe. If the tower was finished, it might rival 
any church in Europe in richness and brilliancy of appearance. 
The inside is solemn and grand ; but the efifect is injured by the 
number of small chapels and shrines. In one of these rests the 
remains of Prince Eugene of Savoy, "der edle Ritter," known in 
a ballad to every man, woman and child in Germany. 

The Belvidere Gallery fills thirty-five halls, and contains three 
thousand pictures ! It is absolutely bewildering to walk through 
such vast collections ; you can do no more than glance at each 
pmnting, and hurry by face after face, and figure afler figure, on 
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which you would willingly gaze for hours and inhale the atmos- 
phere of beauty that surrounds them. Then after you leave, the 
brain is filled with their forma — radiant spirit-races look upon 
you, and you see constantly, in &ncy, the calm brow of a Ma- 
donna, the sweet young face of e child, or the blending of divine 
with mortal beauty in an angel'a countenance. I endeavor, if 
possible, always to make several visits — to study those pictures 
which cling_j!r«t to the memory, and pass over those which make 
little or no impression. It is belter to have a few images fresh 
and enduring, than a confused and indistinct memory of many. 

Prom the number of Madonnas in every European gallery, it 
would almost seem that the old artists painted nothing else. The 
subject is one which requires the highest genius to do it justice, 
and it is therefore unpleasant to see so many still, inexpressive 
faces of the virgin and child, particularly by the Dutch artists, 
who clothe their figures sometimes in the stifi' costume of their 
own time. Raphael and Murillo appear to me to be almost the 
only painters who have expressed what, perhaps, was above the 
power of other masters — the combined love and reverence of the 
mother, and the divine expression in the face of the child, pro- 
phetic of his mission and godlike power. 

There were many glorious old paintings in the second story, 
which is entirely taken up with pictures ; two or three of the 
halls were devoted to selected works from modem artists. 
Two of these I would give every thing I have to possess. One 
of them is a winter scene, representing the portico of an old 
Gothic church. At the base of one of the pillars a woman is 
seated in the snow, half-benumbed, clasping an infant to her 
breast, while immediately in front stands a boy of perhaps seven 
or eight years, his little hands folded in prayer, while the chill 
wind tosses the long curls from his forehead. There is something 
so pure and holy in the expression of his childish countenance, 
BO much feeling in the lip and sorrowful eye, that it moves one 
almost to tears to look upon it. I turned back half a dozen times 
from the other pictures to view it again, and blessed the artist in 
my heart for the lesson he gave. The other is by a young Italian 
painter, whose name I have forgotten, but who, if he never painted 
anything else, is worthy a high place among the artists of bis 
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country. It represents some scene from the history of Venice. 
On an open piazza, a noble prisoner, wasted and pale from long 
continemeDt, lias just bad an interview with his children. He 
reaches his arm toward them as if for liie last time, while a sav- 
age keeper drags him away. A lovely little girl kneels at the 
feet of the Dc^e, but there is no compassion in hia stern features, 
and it is easy to 99e that her father is doomed. 

The Lower Belvidsrc, separated from the Upper by a large 
garden, laid out in the style of that at Ver^aillea, contains the 
celebrated Amhroier Sammlung, a collection of armor, la the 
first hail I noticed the complete armor of the Emperor Maximi- 
lian, for man and horse — liie armor of Charles V., and Prince 
Morilz of Saxony, while the walls were filled with figures of 
German nobles and knights, in the suits they wore in life. There 
is also the armor of the great " Baver of Trient," trabant oE the 
Archduke Ferdinand. Ho was nearly nine feet in stature, and 
his spear, though not equal to Satan's, in Paradise Lost, would 
still make a tree of tolerable dimensions. 

Id the second hall we saw weapons taken from the Turkish 
army who besieged Vienna, with the horse-tail standards of the 
Grand Vizier, Kara Muslapba. The most interesting article was 
the battle-axe of the unfortunate Monlczuma, which was proba- 
bly given to the Emperor Charles V., by Cortez. It is a plain 
instrument of dark colored stone, about three feet long. 

We also visited the BUrgerliche Zeugkaus, a collection of arms 
and weapons, belonging to the citizens of Vienna. It contains 
sixteen thousand weapons and suits of armor, including those 
plundered from the Turks, when John Sobieski conquered them 
aad relieved Vienna from the siege. Besides a great number of 
sabres, lances and horsetails, there is the blood-red banner of the 
Grand Vizier, as well as hi.^ skull and shroud, which is covered 
with sentences from the Koran. On hla return to Belgrade, ailer 
the defeat at Vienna, the Sultan sent him a bow-string, and he 
was accordingly strangled. The Austrians having taken Bel- 
grade some time after, they opened his grave and carried off his 
skull and shroud, as well as the bow-string, as relics. Another 
large and richly embroidered banner, which bung in a broad 
sheet ftom the ceiling, was far mora interesting to me. It had 
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once waved from the vessels of the Knights of Malta, and had, 
^rhaps, on the prow of the Grand Master's ship, led that roman- 
tic band to battle against the Infidel. 

A large number of peasants and common soldiers were adnnit- 
ted to view the armory at the same time. The grave custode who 
showed us ihe curiosities, explaioing every thing in phrases known 
by heart for years and making the same stai;ts of admiration when- 
ever he came to any thing peculiarly remarkable, singled us out 
as the two persons most worthy of attention. Accordingly his 
remarks were directed entirely to us, and his humble countrymen 
might as well have been invisible, for the notice he took of them. 
On passing out, we gave him a coin worth- about fifteen cents, 
which happened to be so much more than the others gave him, 
that, bowing graciously, he invited us to write our names in the 
album for strangers. While we were doing this, a poor hand- 
werker lingered behind, apparently for the same object, whom he 
Bcomfully dismissed, shaking the fifteen cent piece in his hand, 
and saying : " The album is not for such as you — it is for noble 

On our way through the city, we often noticed a house on the 
southern side of St. Stephen's Platz, dedicated to " the Iron Stick." 
In a niche by the window, stood what appeared to be the limb of 
a tree, completely filled with nails, which were driven in so thick 
that no pari of the original wood is visible. We learned after- 
wards the legend concerning it. The Vienna Forest is said to 
have extended, several hundred years ago, to this place. A lock- 
imith's apprentice was enabled, by the devil's help, to make the 
iron bars and padlock which confine the limb in its place; every 
locksmith's apprentice who came to Vienna after that, drove a 
nail into il, till finally there was room for no more. It is a singu- 
lar legend, and whoever may have placed the limb there origi- 
nally, there it has remained for two or three hundred years at 
least. 

We spent two or three hours delightfully one evening in listen- 
ing to Strauss's band. We went about sunset to the Odeon, a 
new building in the Leopoldstadt. It lias a refreshment hall 
nearly five hundred feet long, with a handsome fresco ceiling and 
glass doors opening into a garden walk of the same length. Both 
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the hall and garden were filled with tables, where the people 
seated themselves as they came, and conversed sociably over 
their coffee and wioe. The orchestra was placed in a little orna- 
ments! temple in the garden, in front of which I stationed myself, 
for I was anxious to see the world's waltz-king, wiiose magic 
tones can set the heels of half Christendom in motion. After the 
band had finished tuning their instruments, a middle-sized, hand. 
some man stepped farn-ard with long strides, with a violin ia one 
hand and boiv ia the other, and began waving the latter-up and 
down, like a magician summoning his spirits. As if. he had 
waved the sound out of his bow, the tones leaped forth from the 
instruments, and guided by his eye and hand, fell into a merry 
measure. The accuracy with which every inslrument performed 
its part, was truly marvellous. He could not have struck the 
measure or the harniony more certainly from the keys of his own 
piano, than from that large band. The sounds struggled forth, 
so perfect and distinct, (hat one almost expected to see them em- 
bodied, whirling in wild dance around him. Sometimes the air 
was so exquisitely light and bounding, the feet could scarcely 
keep on the earth ; then it sank into a mournful lament, with a 
sobbing tremulousness, and died away in a long-breathed sigh. 
Strauss seemed to feel the music in every limb. He would wave 
his fiddle-bow awhile, then commence playing with desperate 
energy, moving his whole body to the measure, till the sweat 
rolled from his brow. A book was lying on the stand before him, 
but he made DO use of it. He often glanced around with a kind 
of half-triumphant smile at the restless crowd, whose feet could 
scarcely be restrained from bounding to the magic measure. It 
was the horn of Oberon realized. The composition of the music 
displayed great talent, but its charm consisted more in the exqui- 
site combination of ihe different instruments, and the perfect, the 
wonderful exactness with which each performed its part — a piece 
of art of the most elaborate and refined character. 

The company, which consisted of several hundred, appeared 
to be full of enjoyment. They sat under the trees in the calm, 
cool twilight, with tbe stars twinkling above, and talked and 
laughed sociably together between the pauses of the music, or 
Blrolled up and down the lighted alleys. Wc walked up and 
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dowD with tbem, and thought how much we Ehould enjoy such a 
scene at home, where the faces around ua would be those of 
friendd, and the language our mother tongue ! 

We went a long way through the suburbs one bright afternoon, 
to a little cemetery about a mile from the city, to find (he grave 
of Beethoven. On ringing at the gate a girl admitted us into the 
grounds, in which are many monuments of noble fsmilies who 
have vaults there. I passed up the narrow walk, reading the in- 
scriptions, till I came to the tomb of Franz Clement, a young 
composer, who died two or three years ago. On turning again, 
my eye fell instantly on (he word "Beethoven," in golden let. 
ters, on a tombstone of gray marble. A simple gilded lyre deco- 
rated the pedestal, above which was a serpent encircling a but- 
terfly — the emblem of resurrection to eternal life. Here then, 
mouldered the remains of that restless spirit, who seemed to have 
Strayfed to earth from another clime, from such a height did he 
draw his glorious conceptions. The perfection he sought for here 
in vain, he has now attained in a world where ibe soul is freed 
from the bars which bind it in this. There were no flowers 
planted around the tomb by those who revered his genius; only 
one wreath, withered and dead, lay among the grass, as if left 
long ago by some solitary pilgrim, and a few wild buttercups 
hung with their bright blossoms over the slab. It might have 
been wrong, but I could not resist the temptation to steal one or 
two, while the old grave-Jigger was busy preparing a new tene- 
ment. I thought that other, buds would open in a few days, but 
those I took would be treasured many a year as sacred relics. 
A few paces off is the grave of Schubart, the composer, whose 
beautiful songs arc heard all over Germany. 

It would employ one a week to visit all the rich collections of 
art in Vienna. They are all open to the public on certain days 
of the week, and we have been kept constantly in motion, run- 
ning from one part of the city lo another, in order to arrive at 
some gallery at the appointed time. Tickets, which have lo be 
procured often in quite different parts of the city, are necessary 
for admittance to many ; on applying after much trouble and 
search, we frequently found we came at the wrong hour, and 
must leave without eflecting our object. We employed no guide, 
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bnt preferred finding every thing ourselves. We made a list 
every momiog, of the collections open during the day, and em- 
ployed the rest of the time in visiting the churches and public 
gardens, or rambling through the suburbs. 

We visited the Imperial Library a day or two ago. The hall 
is 245 feet long, with a magnificent dome in the centre, under 
which stands the statue of Charles V., of Carrara marble, sur- 
rounded by twelve other monarchs of the house of Hapsburg, 
The walls are of variegated marble, richly ornamented with 
gold, and the ceiling and dome are covered with brilliant fresco 
paintings. The library numbers 300,000 volumes, and 16,000 
manuscripts, which are kept in walnut, cases, gilded and adorned 
with medallions. The rich and harmonious effect of the whole 
cannot easily be imagined. It is exceedingly appropriate that 
a hall of such splendor, should be used to hold a library. The 
pomp of a palace may seem hollow and vain, for it is but the 
dwelling of a man ; but no building can be too magnificent for 
the hundreds of great and immortal spirits to dwell in, Who have 
visited earth during thirty centuries. 

Among other curiosities preserved in the collection, we were 
Ghown a brass plate, containing one of the records of the Roman 
Senate, made 180 years before Christ, Greek* manuscripts of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and a volume of Psalms, printed on 
parchment, in the year 1457, by Faust and Scbaelfer, the invent. 
ors of printing. There were also Mexican manuscripts, pre- 
sented by Corlez ; the prayer-book of Hildegard, wife of Char- 
lemagne, in letters of gold ; the signature of San Carlo Borromeo, 
and a Greek testament of the thirteenth century, which had been 
used by Erasmus in making his translation and contains notes 
in his own hand. The most interesting article was the " Jerusa- 
lem Delivered" of Tasso, in the poet's own hand, with his era- 
sions and corrections. 

We also visited the Cabinet of Natural History, which is open 
twice a week " to all respectably dressed persons," as the notice 
at the door says. But Heaven forbid that I should attempt to 
describe what we saw there. The Mineral Cabinet had a greater 
interest to me, inasmuch as it called up the recollections of manv 
a school-boy ramble over the hills and into all kinds of quarries, 
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fiir and near. It is said lo be the most perfect collection in exist- 
ence. I was pleased to find many old acquaintances there, from 
the mines of Pennsylvania ; Massachusetts and New York were 
also very well represented. I had no idea before, that the min- 
eral wealth of Austria was so great. Besides the iron and lead 
mines among the hills of Slyria and the quicksilver of Idria, there 
is no small amount of gold and silver found, and the Carpathian 
mountains are rich in jasper, opal and lapiz lazuli. The largest 
opal ever found, was in this collection. It weighs thirty-four 
ounces and looks like a condensed rainbow. 

In passing the palace, we saw several persons entering the 
basement story under the Library, and had the curiosity to fol- 
low them. By so doing, we saw the splendid equipages of the 
house of Austria. There must have been near a hundred car- 
riages and sleds, of every shape and style, from the heavy, 
square vehicle of the last century to the most light and elegant 
conveyance of the present day. One clumsy, but magnificent 
machine, of crimson and gold, was pointed out as being a hun- 
dred and fifly years old. The misery we witnessed in starving 
Bohemia, formed a striking contrast to allthis splendor. 

Beside the Imperial Picture Gallery, there are several belong- 
ing to princes and noblemen in Vienna, which are scarcely less 
valuable. The most important of these is that of Prince Liech- 
tenstein, which we visited yesterday. We applied to the porter's 
lodge for admittance to the gallery, but he refused to open it for 
two persons ; as we did not wish a long walk for nothing, we con- 
cluded to wait for other visitors. Presently a gentleman and lady 
came and inquired if the gallery was open. We told him it 
would probably be opened now, although the porter required a 
larger number, and - he went to ask. After a short time he re- 
turned, saying : " He will come immediately ; I thought best to 
put the number a little higher, and so I told him there were aix of 
ua !" Having little artistic knowledge of paintings, 1 judge of 
them according to the efiect they produce upon me — in propor- 
tioD as they gratify the innate love for the beautiful and the true. 
I have been therefore disappointed in some painters whose names 
are widely known, and surprised again to find works of great 
beauty by ^diers of smaller fame. Judging by such a standard, 
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I should say Ihat " Cupid sleeping ia the lap of Venus," by Cor. 

reggio, is the glory of this collection. The beautiful limbs of 
the boy-god droop in the repose of slumber, as his head rests oa 
his mother's knee, nnd there is a smile lingering around bis half- 
parted lips, as if be was dreaming new triumphs. The face ia 
not thai of. the wicked, mischief-loving child, but rather a sweet 
cherub, bringing a blessing to all he visits. The figure of the 
goddess is exquisite. Her countenance, unearthly in its loveli- 
ness, expresses the tenderness of a young mother, as she sits 
with one finger pressed on her rosy lip, watching his slumtier. It 
is a piclure which " stinga the brain with beauty." 

The chapel of St. Augustine contains one of the best works of 
Canova— the monument of the Grand Duchess, Maria Christina, 
of Sachaen-Teschen. It is a pyramid of gray marble, twenty. 
eight feet high, with an opening in Ihe side, representing the en- 
trance to B sepulchre. A female figure personating Virtue bears 
in an uro to the grave, the ashes of the departed, attended by two 
children with torches. The figure of Compassion follows, lead- 
ing an aged beggar to the tomb of his benefactor, and a little 
child with its hands folded. On the lower step rests a mourning 
Genius beside a sleeping lion, and a bas-relief on the pyramid 
above represents an angel carrying Christina's image, surrounded 
with the emblem of eternity, to Heaven. A spirit of deep sorrow, 
which is touchingly portrayed in the countenance of the old man, 
pervades the whole group. V/^le we looked at it, the organ 
breathed out a slow, mournful strain, which liarmooized so fully 
with the expression of the figures, that we seemed to be listening 
to the requiem of the one they mourned. The combined efieet of 
music and sculpture, thus united in their deep pathos, was such, 
that I could have sat Sown and wept. It was not from sadness at 
the death of a benevolent though unkoown individual, — but the 
feeling of grief, of perfect, unmingled sorrow, so powerfully 
represented, came to the heart like an echo of its own enwtion, 
and carried it away with irresistible influence. Travellers have 
described the same feeling while listening to the Miserere in the 
SistJne Chapel, at Rome. Canova could not have chiseled the 
monuRient without tears. 

One of the mtxi interesting objects in Viwna, ii the Iini>erial 
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Armory. We were admitted through tickets previously procured 
from the Armory Direction ; as there was already oiie'large com- 
pany within, we were told to wait in the court lilt our turn came. 
Around the wall on the inside, is suspended the enormous chain 
which the Turks stretched across the Danube at Buda, in the year 
1529, to obstruct the navigation. It has eight thousand links and 
is nearly a mile in length. The court ia filled with cannon of all 
shapes and sizes, many of wliich were conquered from other na- 
tions. I saw a great many which were cast during the French 
Revolution, with the words "Liberie .' Egalite !'' upon them, and 
a number of others bearing the simple letter " N." 

Finally the first company came down and the forty or fifty per- 
sons who had collected during the interval, were admitted. The 
Armory runs around a hollow square, and must be at least a 
quarter of a mile in length. We were all taken into a circular 
hall, made entirely of weapons, to represent the four quarters of 
the globe. Here the crusty old guide who admitted us, rapped 
with his Btick on the shield of an old knight who stood near, to 
keep silence, and then addressed us : " When I speak every one 
must be silent. No one can write or draw anything. No one 
shall touch anything, or go to look at anything else, before I have 
done speaking. Otherwise, they shall be taken immediately into 
the street again !" Thus in every hall he rapped and scolded, 
driving the women to one aide with his stick and the men to the 
other, till we were nearly through, when the thought of the coming 
fee made him a little more polite. He had a regular set of 
descriptions by heart, which he went through with a great flour. 
ish, pointing particularly to the common military caps of the late 
Emperors of Prussia and Austria, as " treasures beyond all price 
to the nation !" Whereupon, the crowd of common people gazed 
reverently on the shabby beavers, and I verily believe, would 
have devoutly kissed them, had the glass covering been removed, 
I happened to be next to a tall, dignified young man, who looked 
on all this with a displeasure almost amounting to contempt. 
Seeing I was a foreigner, he spoke, in a low lone, bitterly of the 
Austrian goveroment. " You are not then an Austrian ?" I asked, 
" No, thank God !" was the reply : " but I have seen enough of 
Austrian tyranny. I am a Pole !" 
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The first wiog contains banners used in the French Revolu- 
tion, and liberty trees with the red cap ; the armor of Rudolph 
of Hapaburg, Maximilian L, the Emperor Charles V., and the 
hat, sword and order of Marshal Schwarzenberg. Some of the 
halls represent a fortification, with walls, ditches and embank- 
mentE, made of muskets and swords. A long room in the second 
wing contains an encampment, in which twelve or fifteen large 
lents are formed in tike manner. Along the sides are grouped 
old Austrian banners, standards taken from the French, and horse- 
tails and flags captured from the Turks. " They make a great 
boast," said the Pole, " of a half dozen French colors, but let 
them go to the Hospital des Invalides, in Paris, and they will 
find hundreds of the best banners of Austria !" They also ex- 
hibited the armor of a dwarf king of Bohemia and Hungary, 
who died, a gray-headed old man, in his twentieth year ; the sword 
of Marlborough ; the coat of Gustavus Adolphus, pierced in the 
breast and back with the bullet which killed him at Latzen ; the 
armor of the old Bohemian princess Libussa, and that of the am- 
azon Wlaska, with a steel visor made to fit (he features of her 
face. The last wing was the most remarkable. Here we saw 
the helm and breastplate of Attila, king of the Huns, which 
once glanced at the head of his myriads of wild hordes, before 
the walls of Rome; the armor of Count Slahremberg, who com- 
manded Vienna during the Turkish siege in 1529, and the holy 
banner of Mahomet, taken ot that time from the Grand Vizier, 
together with the steel harness of John Sobieski of Poland, who 
rescued Vienna from the Turkish troops under Kara Mustapha; 
the hat, sword and breastplate of Giodfrey of Bouillon, the Cru- 
sader-king of Jerusalem, with the banners of the cross the Crusa- 
ders had home to Palestine, and the standard they captured from 
the Turks on the walls of the Holy City ! I felt all ray boyish 
enthusiasm for the romantic age of the Crusaders revive, as 1 
looked on the torn and mouldering banners which once waved on 
the hills of Judea, or perhaps followed the sword of the Lion 
Heart through the fight on the field of Ascalon ! What tales 
could they not tell, those old standards, cut and shivered by spear 
and lance ! What brave hands have carried them through the 
etorm of battle, what dying eyes have looked upwards to the cross 
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oa their folds, as-the lui prayer was breathed for the resoue of 
the Holy Sepulchre t 

I must now close the catalogue. Thia morning we shall look 
upon Vienna for the last time. Our kaapsacks are repacked, and 
the pssoporta (precious documents !) visdd for Munich. The get- 
ling ortiiia ria&, however, caused a comical scene at the Polica 
Office, yesterday. We entered the Inspector's Hall and took our 
stand quietly among the crowd of persons who were gathered 
around a railing which separated ihem from the main office. One 
of the clerks came up, scowling at us, and asked in a rough ioae, 
"What do you want herel" We handed hira our tickets of 
sojourn (for when a. traveler spends more than twenty-four hours 
in a German city, he must take out a permission and pay for it) 
with the requestthat he would give us our passports. He glanced 
over the tickets, came back and with coustrained politeness asked 
us to step within the railing. Here we were introduced to the 

Chief Inspector. "Desire Herr to come here," said he to 

a servant ; then turning to us, " I am happy lo see the gentlemen 
in Vienna." An officer immediately came up, who addressed ua 
in fluent English. " You may speak in your native tongue," 
said the Inspector : — " excuse our neglect ; from the facility with 
which you speak German, we supposed you were natives of Aus- 
tria !" Our passports were signed at once and given us with a 
gracious bow, accompanied by the hope that we would visit Vi- 
enna again before long. All this, of course, was perfectly unin- 
telligible to the wondering crowd outside the railing. Seeing 
however, the honors we were receiving, they crowded back and 
respectfully made room for us to pass out. I kept a grave face till 
we reached the bottom of the stairs, when I gave way to restrained 
laughter in a manner that shocked the dignity of the guard, who 
looked savagely at me over l)is forest of moustache. I would 
nevertheless have felt grateful for the attention we received as 
Americans, were it not for our uncourteous reception as suspected 
Austrians. 

We have just been exercising the risible muscles again, though 
from a very different cause, and one which, according to oommoa 
custom, ought to draw forth symptoms of a lachrymose nature. 
This moniiDg B — — suggested an examination of our fiinds, tar 
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we h«d negleoted kMping a rtrict kooount, Knd vh»t with being' 
cheated in Bohemia and letnpted by the amuaements of Vienne, 
there wae u apparent dwitidliiig-a.wB7. ^ ^e emptied our pock, 
eta and puraea, counted up the contents, and fimnd we had just 
ten floiina, or fintr dollars apiece. The thought of our oituatioi, 
•way in the heart of Austria, five hundred miles kom our Frank, 
fort home, seems irresistibly laughable. By allowing twenty 
days for the journey, we shall have half a florin a day, to travel 
00. This is a homoopathio allowance, indeed, but we have con. 
eluded to try it. So now adieu, Vieima I In two hours we shall 
be among the bills again. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



P THE DANUBE . 



Wk passed out of Vienna in the face of one of the strongest 
winds it was ever my lot to encounter. Il swept across the plain 
with such force that it was almost impoBsible to advance till wo 
got under the lee of a range of hills. About two miles from the 
barrier we passed Schoenbrunn, the Austrian Versailles. It was 
built by the Empress Maria Theresa, and was the residence of 
Napoleon in 1809, when Vienna was in the hands of the French. 
Later, in 1832, the Duke of Reichstadt died in the same room 
which his father once occupied. Behind the palace is a magnifi- 
cent garden, at the foot of a hill covered with rich forests and 
crowned with an open pillared hall, 900 feet long, called the 
Glorietie. The colossal eagle which surmounts it, can be seen 
a great distance. 

The lovely valley in which Schoenbrunn lies, follows the 
course of the little river Vienna into the heart of that mountain 
region lying between the Styrian Alps and the Danube, and 
called the Vienna Forest. Into this our road led, between hills 
covered with wood, with here and there a lovely green meadow, 
where herds of cattle were grazing. The third day we came to 
the Danube again at Melk, a little cily built under the edge of a 
steep hill, on whose summit stands the palace-like abbey of the 
Benedictine Monks. The old friars must have had a merry life 
of il, for the wine-cellar of the abbey furnished the French army 
50,000 measures for several days in succession. The shores of 
the Danube here are estremety beautiful. The valley where it 
spreads out, is filled with groves, but where the hills approach 
the stream, its banks are rocky and precipitous, like the Rhine. 
Although not lo picturesque as the latter river, the scenery of the 
Danube is on a grander sc&le. On the south side the mountaim 
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bend dowa to it with a majestic sweep, and there mast be 
delightful glances into the valleys that lie between, in passing 
down the current. 

But we soon left the river, and journeyed on through the en- 
cbanting inland vates. To give an idea of the glorious enjoy- 
ment of traveling through such scenes, let me copy a leaf out of 
nay journal, written as we rested at noon on the top of a iofty 
hill : — " Here, while the delightful mountain breeze that comes 
fresh from the Alps cools my forehead, and the pines around are 
righing their eternal anthem, I seize a few moments to tell what 
B paradise is around me. [ have felt an elevation of mind and 
spirit, a perfect rapture from moroiog till night, since we left 
Vienna. It is the brightest and balmiest June weather; an ever 
fresh breeze sings through the trees and waves the ripening grain 
on the verdant meadows and hill-slopes. The air is filled with 
bird-music. The larks sing above us out of sight, the bull- 
finch wakes his notes in the grove, and at eve the nightingale 
pours forth her thrilling strain. The meadows are literally cov. 
ered' with flowers — beautiful purple salvias, pinks such as we 
have at home in our gardens and glowing buttercups, color the 
banks of every stream. I never saw richer or more luxuriant 
foliage. Magnificent forests clothe the hills, and the villages are 
imbedded in fruit trees, shrubbery and flowers. Sometimes wo 
go for miles through some enchanting valley, lying like a para, 
disc between the mountains, while the distant, white Alps look oa 
it from afar ; sometimes over swelling ranges of hills, where we 
can see to the right the valley of the Danube, threaded by 
his silver current and dotted with white cottages and glittering 
spires, and farther beyond, the blue mountains of the Bohemian 
Forest. To the left, the range of the Styrian Alps stretches 
along the sky, summit above summit, the farther ones robed in 
perpetual snow. I could never tire gazing on those glorious 
hills. They fill the soul with a conception of sublimity, such as 
one feels when listening to triumphal music. They seem like 
the marble domes of a mighty range of temples, where eartli 
worships her Maker with an o^an-anthem of storms ! 

" There is a Iwmry in traveling here. We walk all day through 
such scenes, resting often in the shade of the fruit trees which 
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lia« the road, or on a mosay bank by the side of some cool foreBt. 
Sometimes for enjoymeat as well sb variety, we make our dining- 
place by a clear spring instead of within a smoky tavern ; and 
our simple meals have a relish an epicure could never attain. 
Away with your railroads and steamboats and mail-coaches, or 
keep them for those who have no eye but for the sordid interests 
of life ! With my knapsack and pilgrim-staff, I ask not their 
aid. If a mind and soal full of rapture with beauty, a frame 
in glowing and vigorous health, and slumbers unbroken even by 
dreams, are blessings any one would attain, let him pedestrianize 
it through Lower Austria!" 

I have never been so strongly and constantly reminded of 
America, as during this journey. Perhaps the balmy season, the 
same in which 1 last looked upon the dear scenes of home, may 
have its etfect ; but there is besides a richness in the forests and 
waving fields of grain, a wild luxuriance over every landscape, 
which I have seen nowhere else in Eurc^. The large farm 
houses, buried in orchards, scattered over the valleya, add to the 
effect. Everything seems to speak of happiness and prosperity. 

We were met one morning by a band of wandering Bohemian 
gipsies — the first of the kind I ever saw. A young woman with 
a small child in her arms came directly up to me, and looking 
full in my face with her wild black eyes, said, without any pre- 
face: "Yes, he too has met with sorrow and trouble already, 
and will still have more. But he b not false — he is true and 
sincere, and will also meet with good luck!" She said she could 
tell me three numbers with which I should buy a lottery ticket 
and win a great prize. I told her I would have nothing to do 
with the lottery, and would buy no ticket, but she persisted, say- 
ing : " Has ho a twenty kreulzer piece 1 — will he give it ? Lay 
it in his hand and make a cross over it, and I will reveal the 
numbers !" On my refusal, she became angry, and led me, say- 
ing : " Let him take care — the third day something will happen 
to him !" An old, wrinkled hag made the same proposition to 
my companion with no better success. They reminded me stri. 
kingly of our Indians ; their complexion is a dark brown, and 
their eyes and hair are black as night. These belonged to % 
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■mkll tribe wbo wander through (he ibrealB of Bc^emu, and rap. 
port themselves by cheating and stealing. 

We stopped the fourth night at Eons, a small city on the river 
of the same name, which divides Upper from Lower Austria. 
After leaving the beautiful little village where we passed the 
night before, the road ascended one of those long ranges of hills, 
which stretch ofi* from the Danube towards the Alps. We walked 
ibr miles over the broad and uneven summit, enjoying the en- 
chanting view which opened on both sides. If we looked to the 
right, we could trace the windings of the Danube for twenty miles, 
his current filled with green, wooded islands ; white cities tie at 
the foot of the hills, which, covered to the summit with grain-fields 
and vineyards, extended back one behind another, till the farthest 
wei9 lost in the distanoe. I was glad we had taken the way 
from Vienna to Linz by land, for from the heights we had a view 
of the whole course of the Danube, enjoying besides, the beauty 
of the inland vales and the far-off Styrian Alps. From the bills 
we passed over we could see the snowy range as far as the Alps 
of Salzburg — some of them seemed robed to the ven^ base in 
their white mantles. In the morning the glaciers on uieir sum- 
mit glittered like stars ; it was the first time I saw the sun re- 
flected at a hundred miles' distance ! 

On descending we came into a garden-like plain, over which 
rose the towers of Bans, built by the ransom money paid to Aus- 
tria for the deliverance of the Lion-hearted Richard. The coun- 
try legends say that St. Florian was thrown into the river by the 
Romans in the third century, with a millstone around his neck, 
which, however, held him above the water like cork, until he had 
finished preaching them a sermon, la the villages we oflen saw 
his image painted on the houses, in the act of pouring a pail of 
water on a burning building, with the inscription beneath — " Oh, 
holy Florian, pray for us ! " This was supposed to be a charm 
against fire. In Upper Austria, it is customary to erect a shrine 
on the road, wherever an accident has happened, with a painting 
and description of it, and an admonition to all passers-by to pray 
Ibr the soul of the unfortunate person. On one of them, for in- 
stance, was a cart with a wild ox, which a man was holding by 
the boms ; a woman kneeling by the wheels appeared 10 be draw- 
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ing a little girl 1^ the feet &ora under it, aod the inacripdon atated : 
" By calling on Jeaua, Mary and Joeeph, the girl was happily res- 
cued. " Many of the shriuea had images which the people no 
doubt, in their ignorance and simplicity, considered holy, but tbey 
were to us impious and almost blasphemous. 

From Bona a morning's walk brought us to Linz. The peaa- 
ant girb in their broad straw hats were weeding the young wheat, 
looking as cheerful and contented as the larks that sung above 
them. A mile or two from Linz we passed one or two of tbe 
round towers belonging to the new fortifications of the city. Aa 
walla have grown out of fashion, Duke Maiimilian substituted an 
invention of his own. The city is surrounded by thirty<lwo tow> 
ers, one to three miles distant from it, tuid so placed that they 
form a complete line of communication and defence. They are 
sunk in the earth, surrounded with a ditch and embankments, and 
each is capable of containing tea canoon and three hundred men. 
Tbe pointed roofe of theae towers are seen on all the hUla around. 
We wero obliged to give up our passports at the barrier, the o& 
cer telling us to call for them in three hours at the City Police 
Office ; we spent the intervening time very agreeably in rambling 
through thia gay, cheerful-looking town. With its gilded spires 
and omamented houses, with their green lattice- blinds, it reminds 
(me atrongly of Italy, or at least of what Italy is aaid to be. It 
has now quite an active and business-like aspect, occasioned by 
the Btearal)oat and railroad lines which connect it with Vienna, 
Prague, Batisboa and Salzburg. Although we had not exceeded 
our daily allowance by more than a few kreutzers, we found that 
twenty daya would be hardly sufficient to acoompiish the journey, 
and OUT funds must therefore be replenished. Accordingly I 
wrote from Linz to Frankfort, directing a small sum to be for* 
warded to Munich, which city we hoped to reach in eight days. 

We took tbe horse cars at Linz for Lambach, seventeen miles 
on the way towards Gmunden. The mountains were covered 
with clouds as we approached them, and the storms tbey had 
been brewing for two or three days t>egan to march down on the 
[dain. They had nearly reached us, when we crossed the Traun 
and arrived at Lambach, a small city built upon a hill. We 
left tbe next day at noon, ukI on ascending the hill after crossing 
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Oto TraoD, had ui opportunity of weing the poitnit oa tba 
Tnunalein, of which the old landlord told hb. I saw it at the 
fint glance — certainly it is a moat remarkable freak of na- 
ture. The rough back of the mountain forms the exact profile 
of the liuman couDtenance, as if regularly hewn out of the rook. 
What is Btill more singular, it is said to be a correct portrait ol 
Ihe unfortunate Louis XVI. The landlord said it was immedi- 
Ktely reoc^ized by all Frenchmen. The road followed the 
course of the Traun, whoae green waters roared at the bottoin of 
the glen below ua ; we walked for several miles through a fins 
ibrest, through whose openings we caught glimpaea of the moan 
taina we longed to reach. 

The river roared at last somewhat louder, and on looking domi 
the bank, I saw rocks and rapids, and a few houses built oa the 
edge of the stream: Thinking it must be near the fall, we went 
down the path, and lo ! on crossing a little wooden bridge, the 
whole affiiir burst in sight ! Judge of our surprise at finding a 
bll of fifteen feet, alter we had been led to expect a tremendous 
leap of fi>rly or fifty, with all the accompaniment of rocka and 
precipices. Of course the whole descent of the river at the place 
was much greater, and there were some romantic cascades over 
the rocks which blocked its course, lis greatest beauty consisted 
in the color of the water — Ihe brilliant green of the waves being 
broken into foam of the most dazzling white— and the great force 
with which it is thrown beloiv. 

The Traunstein grew higher as we approached, presenting the 
same profile till we had nearly reached Gmundeo. From the 
green upland meadows above the town, the view of the mountain 
range was glorious, and 1 could easily conceive the efiect of the 
Unknown Student's appeal to the people to fight for those free 
hills. I think it is Howilt who relates the incident— one of the 
most romantic in German history. Count Pappenheim led his 
forces here in the year 1626, to suppress a revolution of the peo- 
ple of the whole Salzburg region, who had risen against an inva- 
aion of their rights by the Austrian govornmenl. The battle 
which took place on these meadows was about being decided in 
favor of the oppressors, when a young man, clad as a student, 
•uddenly appeared and addressed the people, pointing to the Alpa 
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aoove them and the sweet lake below, and askiDg if that land 
should not be free. The effect was electrical ; they returned to 
the chaise and drove back the troops of Pappenheim, who were 
about taking to flight, when the unknown leader fell, moctally 
wMnded. This struck a sudden panic through his followers, and 
the Austrians turning again, gained a complete victory. But the 
name of the brave student is unknown, his deed unsung by hia 
eountry's bards, and almost forgotten. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE Diraxowir stt;de!«t. 






Gmaai 
nthc 



Riak after rank, their helmda' Aeeu 

Sends bxk tbe morning light ! 
Whete late the nianntaiii nuidoi auif, 
The bsttle-fruDipet's IreBicn libaig 

Tibrata along tbe sir ; 

And wild dngooaa wheel o'er the plun, 

Tnnqtling to euth the yellow grain, 

Pnm which no more the merry xwain 

Kit hurest dieaTC* shall bear. 

Th« M^e, in bis sweep at niom, 

To meet the monarch-son on lugh, 
Heard the unwonted warrior's horn 

Peal bintly up the sky I 
He saw the (bemen, moTing alow 
In serried lepoBi, tar below, 

Agidnit that peasuil'biiKl, 
Who dared to brealL the t;TBiifg Ihrall 
And by tbe sword of Austria fall, 
Or keep tbe uident Right of all, 

HeM bj their m 



The; came U> meet Ibat mail-clad host 

From gUo and wood and ripening field ; 
A braTe, stont arm, each man could boast — 

A soul, nnnsed to yield t 
They met - a shoat, prolongod and l<rnd, 
Went boiering npward with the cload 

That closed around them dun ; 
Blade upon blade unceasing clashed, 
8p«an in the onset shiTering crashed, 
And the red glare of cannon flashed 

Athwart the Miohy son I 
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The manntuViTaTriors wavered ba«k, 

Barne domi bj myriads of the ibe, 
Like pinea before the lorrenf 9 track 

When spring has irarmed the snow- 
Shall FMth and Freedom -rainlj call, 
And Gmunden's warTtDr-herdamen &II 

On the red field in Tainl 
No ! from the tlimng that buck retired, 
A student boy sprang forth inspired, 
And while his words their bosoms fired, 

Led on the charge again I 

" And thus yonr free arms would ye give 

So tamely to a ^rrant's band. 
And with the hearts of vassals live 

In this, you duunless landl 
The emerald lake is spread below, 
And tower above, the hills of snow — 

Her^ field and forest lie ; 
This hind, so glorious and so free — 
Say, shall it crushed and trodden be ! 
Say, would ye rather bend the knee 

Than for its freedom die ? 

" Look I yonder stand in mid-day's glare 

The everlaatiitg Alps of snow, 
And from their peaks a parer air 

Breathes o'er the Tales below I 
The Traunstein's brow is bent in pride — 
He brooks no craven on his side — 

Would ye be fettered then 1 
There lifts the Sonnenstein his head, 
There chaf^ the Tratm his rocky bed 
And Anrach's lovely vale is spread — 

Look on them and be men 1 

" Let, like a trumpet's sound of fire. 

These stir your souls to maobood'a pari— 
The glory of the Alps inspire 

Each yet nnconqaered heart 1 

For, through their unpolluted aif 

Sowt fr«ah% up the grateM prayer 

From freemen, onto God ; — 
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A blGSHing on thosa monnt^iiB old I * 
On to the oombat, brethren bold! 
Strike, thM 7e free the vtlieji hold, 
Where free your £»the(3 trod !" 

And like t, might; ttorm thM tMia 

The ioy nvaluiohe from its bed, 
Thej rushed aguiut Ih' oppodiig Kpem — 

The stndent at their hcMl I 
The b&nda of Anitria bnght in Tklo ; 
A bloodier harvest heaped the plain 

At ereiy charge the; made ; 
Each herdsman iras a hero then — 
The moantain hanters st«od like men, 
And echoed traia the farthest glen 

The dash of blade on blade I 

The banner in the Undent's hand 

Waved triumph Rram the Bght befbra ; 
Wliat terror udied the couq'ring baud ?>- 

It Ml, to rise no more I 
And with it died the lofty flame, 
Tlmt from his lips in Ughtning oiine 

And homed npon their own ; 
Dread Pappenheim led back the Ibe, 
The mountain peasants yielded slow, 
And plain above and lake below 

Were red when evening shone ! 

Now many a year has passed away 

Since battle's blast rolled o'er the plun, - 
The Alps are bright in morning's ray — 

The Trsnnstein smileg again. 
Bnt underneath the flowery sod, 
By happy peasant children trod, 

A hero's ashes lay. 
O'er him no grateM nation wept, 
Fame, of his deed no reeord kept, 
And dull Forgetfnlness bath sw^ 

His very name away t 

In many a grave, by poets son^ 
There falls to dnst a lofty brow, 

But he alon^ the brave and young. 
Sleeps there forgotten now. 
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The Alps upon Clut field look down, 
Which wan his bright ud brief Tenoira, 

Beside the lake's green abore ; 
Still wears the laud a tyranVB ohain — 
Still bondmen tread the battle-plain, 
Called by his glarions seal in vain 

To win thoT rights of Tore. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THB AUSTUAH ALPS. 



It was nearly dark when we came to the end of [he plain and 
looked on the city at our feet and the tovely lake that lost itself 
Id the mountaina before us. We were early on board the steam- 
boat next morning, with a cloudless sky above us and a snow- 
crested Alp beckoning on from the end of the lake. The water 
was of the most beautiful green hue, the morning light colored 
the peaks around with purple, and a misty veil rolled up the rocks 
of the Traunstein. We stood on the prow and enjoyed to the 
fullest extent the enchanting scenery. The white houses of 
Gmunden ssnk down to the water's edge like a flock of ducks ; 
halfway we passed castle Ort, on a rock in the lake, whose sum- 
mit is covered with trees. 

As we neared the other extremity, the mountains became 
steeper and loftier ; there was no path along their wild sides, nor 
even a fisher's hut nestled at their feet, and the snow filled the 
ravines more than half-way from the summit. An hour and a 
quarter brought us to Ebensee, at the head of the lake, where 
we landed and plodded on towards Ischt, following the Tntun up 
a narrow valley, whose mountain-walls shut out more than half 
the sky. They are covered with forests, and the country is in- 
habited entirely by the woodmen who fell the mountain pin^and 
float the timber rafla down to the Danube. The steeps are marked 
with white lines, where the trees have been rolled, or rather 
thrown from the summit. Oflen they descend several miles over 
rocks and precipices, where the least deviation from the track 
would dash them in a. thousand pieces. This generally takes 
place in the winter when the sides are covered with snow and 
ice. It must be a dangerous business, for there are many crosses 
by the way^side where the pictures represent persons accidentally 
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killed by the trees; an additional paJnting represents them aa 
burning in the flamea of purgatory, and the pious traveler is re- 
quested to pray an Ave or a Paternoster for the repose of their 

On we went, up the valley of the Traun, between mountains 
five and six thousand feet high, through scenes constantly chang- 
ing and constantly grand, for three or four hours. Fioalty the 
hills opened, disclosing a little triangular valley, whose base was 
formed by a mighty mountain covered with clouds. Through 
the two aide-angles came the Traun and his tributary the Ischl, 
while the little town of Ischl lay in the centre. Within a few 
years this has become a very fashionable bathing- place, and the 
influx of rich visitors, which in the summer sometimes amounts 
to two thousand, has entirely destroyed the primitive simplicity 
the inhabitants originally possessed. Prom Ischl we took a road 
through the forests to St. Wolfgang, on the lake of the same name. 
The last part of the way led along the banks of the lake, disclos- 
ing some delicious views. These Alpine lakes surpass any 
scenery I have yet seen. The water is of the most beautiful 
green, like a sheet of molten beryl, and (he cloud.piercing moun- 
tains that encompass them shut out the sun for nearly half the 
day. St. Wol%aDg is a lovely village in a cool and quiet nook 
at the foot of the Schafberg. The houses are built in the pictur- 
esque Swiss style, with flat, projecting roofs and ornamented bal- 
conies, and the people are the very picture of neatness and cheer- 
fulness. 

We started next moming to ascend the Schafberg, which is 
called the Right of the Austrian Switzerlaad. It is somewhat 
higher than lis Swiss namesake, and commands a prospect scarcely 
less extensive or grand. We followed a footpath through the 
thick forest by the side of a roaring torrent. The morning mist 
still covered the lake, but the white summits of the Salzburg and 
Norio Alps opposite us, rose above it and stood pure and bright in 
the upper air. We passed a little mill and one or two cottages, 
and then wound round one of the lesser heights into a deep ravine, 
down in whose dark shadow we sometimes heard the axe and saw 
of the mountain woodmen. Finally the path disappeared altogether 
under a mass of logs and rocks, which appeared to have been 
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whirled t^etber by a sudden flood. We delibented what to do; 
the aummit rone Mveral thousand feet above us, almost prectja- 
tously steep, but we did not like to turn back, and there was riill 
a hope of meetiog with the path again. Clambering over the 
ruins and rubbish we pulled ouiselves by tbe limbs of trefis up a 
Bleep ascent and descended again to the stream. We here saw 
the ravine was closed by a wall of rock and our only chance was 
to oroes to tbe west side of the mountain, where the ascent seemed 
somewhat easier. A, couple of mountain maidens whom we for- 
tunately met, carrying home grass for their goats, told us the 
mountain could be ascended on that side, by one who could climb 
toeU — laying a strong emphasis on the word. The very doubt 
implied in this expression was enough to decide us ; so we began 
tbe work. And work it was, too ! The side was very steep, the 
trees all leaned downwards, and we slipped at every step on the 
dry leaves and grass. After making a short distance this way 
with the greatest labor, we came to the track of an avalanche, 
which had swept away the trees and earth. Here the rock had 
been worn rough by torrents, but by using both bonds and feet, 
we clomb directly up the side of the mountain, sometimes drag- 
ging ourselves up by the branches of trees where the rooks were 
smooth. Afler half an hour of such work we came above the > 
forests, on the bare side of the mountain. The summit was far 
above ua and so steep that our limbs involuntarily shrunk from 
the task of climbug. The side ran up at an angle of nearly 
sixty degrees, and the least slip threw us flat on our faces. We 
had to use both hand and foot, and were obliged to rest every few 
minutes to recover breath. Crimsou-flowered moss and bright 
blue gentians covered the rocks, and I filled my books with bios. 
soma for friends at home. 

Up and up, for what seemed an age, we clambered. So steep 
was it, that the least rocky projection hid my friend from sight, as 
he was coming up below me. I let stones roll, sometimes, whioh 
went down, down, almost like a counon-ball, till I could see them 
no more. At length we reached the regionof dwarf pines, whioh 
was even more difiicult to pass through. Although the mountain 
was not so steep, this forest, centuries old, reached no higher than 
our breasts, and the trees leaned downwards, so that we were 
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obliged to take hold of the tops of those above us, and drag bur. 
selves up through the others. Here and there lay large patches 
of aoDw ; we sat down in the glowing June sun, and bathed our 
hands and faces in il. Finally the sky became bluer and broader, 
the clouds seemed nearer, and a few more Bteps through the 
bushes brought us to the summit of the mountain, on the edge of 
a precipice a thousand feet deep, whose bottom stood in a vast 
field of snow ! 

Wc lay down on the heather, exhausted by five hours' inces- 
sant toil, and drank ic like a refreshing draught, the sublimity of 
the scene. The green lakes of the Salzburg Alps lay far below 
us, and the whole southern horizon was filled with the mighty 
range of IheSlyrian and Noric Alps, their summits of never-melt- 
ing snow mingling and blending with the clouds. On the other 
side the mountains of Salzburg lifted their ridgy backs from the 
plains of Bavaria and the Cbiem lake lay spread out in the blue 
distance. A line of mist far to the north betrayed the path of 
the Danube, and beyond it we could barely trace the outline of 
the Bohemian mountains. With .a glass the spires of Munich, 
one hundred and twenty miles distant, can be seen. It was a 
view whose grandeur I can never forget. In that dome of the 
cloud we seemed to breathe a purer air than that of earth. 

After an hour or two, we began to think of descending, as the 
path was yet to be found. The summit, which was a mile or 
more in length, extended farther westward, and by climbing over 
the dwarf pines for some time, we saw a little wooden house 
above us. It stood near the highest part of the peak, and two or 
three men were engaged in repairing it, as a shelter for travel- 
ers. They pointed out the path which went down on the side 
toward St. Gilgen, and we began descending. The mountain on 
this side is much less steep, but the descent is fatiguing enough. 
The path led along the side of a glen where mountain goats were 
grazing, and further down we saw cattle feeding on the little spots 
of verdure which lay in the forest. My knees became so weak 
from this continued descent, that they would scarcely support me ; 
but we were three hours, partly walking and partly running 
down, before we reached the bottom. Half an hour's walk around 
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the bead of the St. Wirf%ang See, brought us to the little village 
or St. Gilgen. 

The valley of St. Gilgen lies like a little paradise betveen the 
mountains. Lovely green fields and woods elope gradually from 
the mountain behiod, to the still greener lake spread out before it, 
in whose bosom the white Alps are mirrored. Its picturesque 
cottages cluster around the neat church with its lofty spire, and 
the simple inhabitants have countenances as bright and cheerful 
as the blue sky above them. We breathed on air of poetry. The 
Arcadian simplicity of the people, the pastoral beauty of the fields 
around and the grandeur of the mountains which shut it out from 
the world, realized my ideas of a dwelling-place, where, with a 
few kindred spirits, the bliss of Eden might almost be restored. 

We stopped there two or three hours to relieve our hunger and 
fatigue. My boots had sufiered severely in our mountain adven- 
ture, and I called at a shoemaker's cottage to get them repaired. 
I sat down and talked for half an hour with the family. The 
man and his wife spoke of the delightful scenery ground them, 
and expressed themselves wi^h correctness and even elegance. 
They were much pleased that I admired their village so greatly, 
and related every thing which they supposed could interest me. 
As I rose to go, my head nearly touched the ceiling, which was 
very low. The man exclaimed : " Ach Gott ! how tall !" I 
told Bim the people were all tall in our country ; he then asked 
where I came from, and I had no sooner said America, than he 
threw up his hands and uttered an ejaculation of the greatest sur. 
prise. His wife observed that " it was wonderful how far man 
was permitted to travel." They wished me a prosperous journey 
and a safe return home. 

St. Gilgen was also interesting to me from that beautiful chap- 
ter in " Hyperion" — " Footsteps of Angels," — and on passing the 
church on my way back to the inn, I entered the grave-yard 
mentioned in it. The green turf grows thickly over the rows of 
mounds, with here and there a rose planted by the hand of affec- 
tion, and the white crosses were hung with wreaths, some of 
which had been freshly laid on. Behind the church, under the 
shade of a tree, stood a small chapel, — I opened the un&atened 
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door, and entered. The afienioMi sun shone thiotigh ibe side win- 
dow, and all was still around. A little shrine, adorned with flow- 
en, stood at the other end, and there were two tablets on the wall, 
to persons who slumbered beneath. I approached these and read 
on one of them with feelings not easily described : " Look not 
mournfully into the past — it comes not again ; wisely improve the 
present — it is thine ; and go forward to meet the shadowy future, 
without fear, and with a manly heart I" This then was the spot 
where I'aul Flemming came in loneliness and sorrow to muse 
over what he hod lost, and these were the words whose truth and 
eloquence strengthened and consoled him, " as if the unknown 
tenant of the grave had opened his lips of dust and spoken those 
words of consolation his soul needed." I sat down and mused a 
long time, for there was something in the sitenl holiness of the 
spot, that impressed me more than I could well describe. 

We reached a little village on the Fuschel See, the same 
evening, and set off the next morning for Salzburg. The day 
was hot and we walked slowly, so that it was not till two o'clock 
that we saw the oostellated rocks on the side of the Gaissberg, 
guarding the entrance to the valley of Salzburg. A short dis- 
taoce further, the whole glorious ponoraroa was spread out below 
us. From the height on which we stood, we looked directly on 
the aummit of the Capuchin Mountain, which hid part of the city 
from sight ; the double peak of the Staufen rose opposite, and a 
heavy storm was raging along the Alpine heights around it, while 
the lovely valley lay in sunshine below, threaded by the bright 
current of the Salza. As we descended and passed around the 
foot of the hill, the Unteraberg came in sight, whose broad sum- 
mits lifl themaelves seven thousand feet above the plain. The 
legend says that Charlemagne and his warriors ait in its subter- 
raneous caverns in complete armor, and that they will arise and 
come forth again, when Germany recovers her former power and 
glory. 

I wish I could convey in words some idea of the elevation of 
spirit experienced while looking on these eternal mounloina. 
They fill the soul with a sensation of power and grandeur which 
frees it awhile from the cramps and fetters of C(»nmon life. It 
rises and expands to the level of their sublimity, till its thoughts 
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atttod nlemoly aloft, like their Bummits, piercing the free hei. 
Yen. Their dazzling and imperishable beauty is to the mind 
an image of ila own enduring existence. When I staod upon 
■ome snowy summit — the invisible apex of that mighty pyramid 
— there aeeias a majesty in my weak will which might defy the 
elements. This sense of power, inspired by a silent sympathy 
with the forms of nature, is beautifully described — as shown in 
the free, unconscious instincta of childhood — by the poet Uhland, 
ID bis ballad of the " Mountain Boy." 1 have attempted a traas- 

THE MOUNTAIN BOY. 
A herd-boy on the motmtiuii'B brow, 
I aee the caatlea all below. 
The nmbeam here is earliest cast 
And bj n^ side it liugen last — 

I am the boj of the mountain I 
The mother-house of streams is here — 
I drink them in their cradles dear ; 
From out the tocIc they foam Iwloir, 
I spring to oatoh them as they go I 

I ant the boy ot the monntun ! 
To me belongs the mountain's bound, 
Where gathering tempests march around ; 
But though fi^nn north and south they shout, 
Above them still my song rings oat — 

" I am the boy of the mount^n !" 
Beloir me clouds and thaaders move j 
I stAnd amid the blue above. 
f shoot to them with fearless breast : 
" Go, leave my father's house in rest 1" 

I am the boy of the mountain! 
And when the load bell ahakea the spires 
And flame aloft the Bignal-ftres, 
I go Itelow and join the tlirong 
And swing my sword and sing my soi^ : 
" I am the boy of the mountain !" 

Salzburg lies on both sides of the Salza, hemmed in on either 
hand by precipitous mountains. A large fortress overlooks it 
on the south, from the summit of a perpendiculaf rock, against 
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which the houses in that part of the city are buill. The streets 
are narrow and crooked, but the newer part contains many open 
squares, adorned with handsome fountains. The variety of cos- 
tume among the people, is very interesting. The inhabitants of 
the salt district have a peculiar dress ; the women wear round 
fur caps, with little wiugs of gauze at the side. I saw other 
women with head-dresses of gold or silver filagree, something in 
shape like a Roman helmet, with a projection at the back of the 
head, a. tbot long. The most interesting objects in Salzburg to 
us, were the house of Mozart, in which the composer was bom, 
and the monument lately erected lo him. The St. Peter's 
Church, near by, coDlains the tomb of Haydn, the great compo- 
ser, and the Church of St. Sebastian, that of the renowned Para- 
celsus, who was also a native of Salzburg. 

Two or three hours sufficed to see every thing of interest in 
the city. We had intended to go further through the Alps, to 
the beautiful vales of the Tyrol, but our time was getting short, 
our boots, which are the pedestrian's sole dependence, began to 
show symptoms of wearing out, and our expenses among the 
lakes and mountains of Upper Austria, leil us but two florins 
apiece, so we reluctantly turned our backs upon the snowy hills 
and set out for Munich, ninety miles distant. After passing the 
night at Saalbruck, on the banks of the stream which separates 
the two kingdoms, we entered Bavaria next morning. I could 
not help feeling glad to leave Austria, although within her bounds 
J had passed scenes whose beauty will long haunt me, and met 
with many honest friendly hearts among her people. We noticed 
a change as soon as we had crossed the border. The roads were 
neater and handsomer, and the country people greeted us in going 
by, with a friendly cheerfulness that made us" feel half at home. 
The houses are built in the picturesque Swiss fashion, their bal- 
conies oflen ornamented with curious figures, carved in wood. 
Many of them, where they are situated remote from a church, 
have a little bell on the roof which they ring for morning and 
evening prayers; we oflen heard these simple monitors sound, 
ing from the cottages as we passed by. 

The next night we stopped at the little village of Stein, famous 
in former times for its robber-knight, Hans von Stein. The ruins 
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of hta coatle stand on the rock above, and the carerns hewn in 
the aides of the precipice, where he used to confine his prisoners, 
are still visible. Walking on through a pleasant, well-cultivated 
country, we came to Wasserburg, on the [nn. The situation of 
the city is peculiar. The Inn has gradually worn his channel 
deeper in the sandy soil, so that he now flows at the bottom of a 
gleo, a hundred feet below the plains around. Wasserburg lies 
in a basin, formed by the change of the current, which flows 
around it like a horse-shoe, leaving only a narrow neck of land 
which coanects it witii the country above. 

We left the little village where we were quartered for the 
uight and took a foot path which led across the country to the 
field of Hohenlinden, about sis miles distant The name had 
been familiar to me from childhood, and my love for Campbell, 
with the recollection oi the school- esliibitions where " On Linden 
when the sun was low" had been so often declaimed, induced 
me to make the excursion to it. We traversed a large forest, 
belonging to the King of Bavaria, and came out on a plain 
covered with grain-fields and bounded on the right by a semi, 
circle of low hills. Over the fields, about two miles distant, stall, 
minaret-like spire rose from a small cluster of houses, and this 
was Hohenlinden ! To tell the truth, I had been expecting 
something more. The " hills of blood-stained snow" are very 
small hills indeed, and the " Isar, rolling rapidly," is several 
miles off; it was the spot, however, and we recited Campbell's 
poem, of course, and brought away a few wild flowers as me- 
morials. There is no monument or any other token of the bat- 
tle, and the people seem to endeavor to forget the scene of 
Moreau's victory and their defeat. 

From a hill twelve milea off we had our first view of the 
spires of Munich, looking like distant ships over the sea^like 
plain. They kept in sight till we arrived at eight o'clock In the 
evening, after a walk of more than thirty miles. We crossed 
the rapid Isar on three bridges, entered the magnificent Isar 
Gate, and were soon comfortably quartered in the heart of 
Munich. 

Entering the city without knowing a single soul within it, we 
made within a few minutes on agreeable acquaintance- After we 
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passed the Isar Gate, we began looking iOr a decent inn, for the 
day's walk was very fatiguing. Presently a young man, who 
had been watching us for some time, came up aad said, if we 
would allow him, he would conduct us to a good lodging-place. 
Finding we were strangers, he eipressed the greatest regret that 
he had not time to go with us every day around the city. Our 
surprise and delight at the splendor of Munich, he said, would 
more than repay him for the trouble. In his anxiety to show us 
something, he took us some distance out of the way, (although it 
was growing dark and we were very tired,] to see the Palace and 
the Theatre, with its front of rich frescoes. 
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